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THE DAWN OF A NEW YEAR 


HIE lumber industry faces the New Year with 
renewed confidence. 

The questions are not all answered. The 
difficulties are not all in the past. But it is heartening 
to know we are progressing along the road of recovery 
and that old factors of creative power which business 
men understand are still functioning. 

Depressions are by nature temporary things. The 
powers of human society, both organized and instinc- 
tive, work to end them. The factor of time is a 
curative agency. 

If at the moment there is less confidence in com- 
plicated and mechanical recovery plans, this does not 
deny the value of sound public policies. It is a rec- 
ognition of other recovery factors. 

Leaders are looking with respect and admiration at 
the things the average American has been doing for 
himself. Walter Lippmann, speaking of this average 
man, has said that “It has not been the wisdom of 
rulers but the private persistence of men which has 
carried mankind through the crises of history and 
has preserved civilization even when institutions have 
collapsed.” 

The old pioneer spirit has been asserting itself. This 
spirit is celebrated not merely because it is old. It is 
celebrated because under enormous difficulties it made 
use of the means available in building America. It 
not only built America but it brought the country out 
of depressions long before social planning was known. 

3usiness men have been making use of social and 
economic planning, under various names, for many 
years. They have learned by experience that such 
plans can not successfully cut across the habits of the 
average man. 

In a business crisis the behavior of this average 
man is simple. He puts first things first. He strives 
for necessities and postpones the buying of durable 
goods and luxuries until his margin of earnings makes 
these things possible. Several of the pump-priming 
expedients collided with this habit, to their own 
disaster. 

3y his own energy and inventiveness in providing 
the homely necessities for his family, the average 
American has kept business going. He has done more 


than that. Through these efforts he is creating that 
extra margin of income necessary to the progress of 
recovery. And, having carried on through these diffi- 
cult years, he is recreating a mass confidence in his 
own abilities. 

susiness men who have long made it a point to 
understand what this average man will do, rather than 
telling him what he must do, are saying that this 
confidence has reached a point from which the future 
course of the recovery can be predicted. One famous 
business man has said that the upturn in the durable 
goods industries, and with it the final folding up of 
the depression and the beginning of rapid, general and 
steady advance, will occur during May or June. 


Secause business men understand this average 
American and know that his habits must be taken 


into account in policy making, it is cause for satis- 
faction that once more these men are sharing in public 
counsels through such channels as the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

Again these men are telling the public and the po- 
litical leaders that the key to recovery and to continued 
progress is the well-being of the worker, since the 
worker is the most numerous and important customer ; 
that the restoration of free enterprise is the strongest 
instrumentality of recovery, since it enlists the adven- 
turous and enterprising quality we have called the 
pioneer spirit; and that a fair profit is essential to a 
fair wage, since a failing business can not long offer 
employment. They are urging the theory of plenty 
as against the theory of scarcity; and they hold that 
the best wage level is not one that is fixed rigidly by 
regulation but is one that permits the fullest produc- 
tivity, the maximum number of jobs and the largest 
total of wage payments. 

These, then, are factors of hope. The American 
pioneer spirit has demonstrated once more its creative 
and healing power. And those who understand the 
persistence, the inventiveness and the self reliance of 
the average American are moving to write these quali- 
ties large upon the tablets of public policy. 

So the lumber industry faces the New Year with 
renewed confidence. 
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[SUPER MIXED CAR SERVICE 


TES GE Ra 
Long Lake Idaho White Pine 


Super Quality 
Raw Material 


CUTTING 
IDAHO WHITE PINE, 
PONDEROSA PINE, 
SPRUCE, CEDAR, 
FIR AND LARCH 


of From 


It’s an old saying that lumber quality originates in the 
timber. 


Here you can see for yourself, the kind of logs from 
which Long Lake products are made—big-bodied, mature 
trees yielding  straight-grained, soft-textured stock that 
really is “Long on Quality.” Long Lake timber embraces 
a wide variety of species. It includes Idaho White Pine 
which is a true White Pine—also Ponderosa Pine with its 
established reputation—Spruce, Cedar, Fir and Larch. 


Send us a memo of your needs TODAY in Lumber. 
Mouldings, Lath, Cut Stock, Industrial Lumber, Lineal 
Length Trim, Paper-Wrapped, Carton-Packed, Cut-to-Length 
Trim and weathertite PRECISION FRAMES in either 
Ponderosa or Idaho White Pine. 


All Lumber Double End Trimmed. 
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Long Lake Ponderosa Pine 
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LONG LAKE LUMBER CO. ’ 
SPOKANE PINE PRODUCTS COo.5? wasi. 
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SAMSON SPOT 
The highest quality 


“\) PHOENIX 


| Excellent value 


Wy SACHEM 
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Studs 
Joists 
Rafters 
Flooring 
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Etc. 
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Sell 
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Long Leaf For 
Long Life 


In all buying today, there's a close 
weighing of values—and in lumber, the 
best way to get into step with present- 
day thinking is to feature Longleaf for 
Long Life—Longleaf Where Longleaf 
Excels—for: 

SILLS, STUDS, JOISTS, RAFTERS, 

FLOORING, TIMBERS, ETC. 

Make no mistake—Longleaf has defi- 
nite merits for these uses—and no Long 
leaf is better than Crowell's Time-Tested 
Longleaf. 

May we serve you promptly—and well? 


The Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Frank Hortig, Sales Manager, 


Meridian Lumber Company, Ltd. 


E. H. “Pap” Williamson, Sales Manager, 


LONG LEAF, LA. 


ALCO, LA. 
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And what more fitting time to do so 


(2 CY) i) HE old, old urge of the Christmas Spirit 
Nd Wy than on the birthday of Him whose life 


is with us again. Down through the 


alma centuries it has come, losing none 
CARS of its power to inspire the heart and 
mind. 


In the ever onward rush of daily toil 
to which each of us contributes his 
thought and energy, it is well to pause 
a moment and take stock of our neigh- 
bors and ourselves. 


was devoted to inspiring confidence, 
warm tegard, peace and good will 
towards men. 


Wholeheartedly then, we extend to 
you, our neighbors and friends of the 
lumber industry, a full measure of good 
wishes and the hope that the coming 
year may bring you health, happiness 
and prosperity. 


Bradley Lumber Company of Arkansas 


Offices, Mills, Factories and Warehouses: 
Warren, Arkansas 


Our PREMIER MIXED CAR SERVICE Includes 


"Corner-Lock" Block Floors in Beech and Oak... "Nail-Seated" Strip Flooring in Oak and Beech... 
Standard Oak Flooring . . . Standard Beech Flooring . . . Oak Treads and Risers . . . Oak Trim and Mould- 
ings . . . Yellow Pine Trim and Mouldings . . . Oak, Gum and Pine Unitrim for Doors and Windows in 
Packaged Sets . . . Oak, Gum and Pine Glued-Up Panels . . . Oak Door Sills and Thresholds . . . Cedar 


Closet Lining . . . Common Yellow Pine Boards and Dimension. 
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You'll Like 


Clover Valley 
Quality and Service 





We have an almost unlimited sup- 
ply of virgin timber—tall, big-bodied 
trees. Also, modern drying and mill- 
ing facilities and an organization of 
"seasoned" lumbermen. 


We know you'll be pleased with the 
fine quality, straight grain, soft tex- 
ture, unusual widths and good lengths 
of Clover Valley stock. We can give 
you the best of service on: 


YARD STOCK— 
SHED STOCK— 
SHOPS AND CLEARS— 
BOX SHOOK— 


Will gladly mix cars to suit your 
needs. Send a memo of your re- 
quirements TODAY for a prompt 
quotation. 


CLOVER VALLEY 
LUMBER CO. 


General Sales Office: 
LOYALTON, CALIFORNIA 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE: 
M. L. Hansen, 308 W. Washington St. 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE: 
F. T. Staats, 829 Chrysler Bidg. 









Partial view of our well-equipped planing mill 
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Just as you have confidence in the high qual- 
ity of Dutch Boy paint materials, so has the 
paint buyer. It is this established quality that 
makes Dutch Boy products so easy to sell. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
lll Broadway, New York; 116 Oak Street, Buffalo; 900 W. 18th 
Street, Chicago; 659 Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati; 820 West Supe- 
rior Avenue, Cleveland; 722 Chestnut Street, St. Louis; 2240 24th 
Street, San Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany St., 
Boston; National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 4th Ave., Pitts- 
burgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bldg., Philadelphis. 
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ACOMPLETE § 
CYCLOPEDIA 
of WOODS 


THEIR PROPERTIES 
AND USES 


“Wood, Lumber and Timbers” 


is designed along practical lines, to supply quickly in- 
formation on the choice, grading, specification and inspec- 
tion of wood. Wood, its properties and characteristics, 
strength, moisture content, grain, texture, preservation, 
drying, classification of lumber, and many other features 
are discussed in a concise, non-technical manner. 





It gives practical hints on shipping weight of dry seasoned, 
fabricated, rough or surfaced lumber, methods of order- 
ing, data on inspection services. All the facts on every 
phase of the subject, in a dependable form are made 
easily accessible in this book. 

Substantially bound in Blue Synthetic Leather, 


521 pages, 8% by 11 inches. POSTPAID, $10. 
Money refunded without question within ten days. 


FOR SALE BY THE 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Take a Look Ahead 
at the Housing Market 
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Use the Winter months 
to prepare for Spring 


Every building job requires a certain amount of 
preliminary work,—planning, financing and esti- 
mating. Wherever possible this should be done 
BEFORE the building season opens to prevent 
loss of time during the “income months," 


There are many reasons why it is advisable for 
dealers to anticipate an increased building de- 
mand and place lumber and plywood orders as 
early as possible. | 


Balanced yard stocks are necessary if house 
bills are to be sold. Prompt and complete de- 
liveries will close many a sale. Don't dissipate 
your profits picking up odd items piecemeal. 


LUMBER MOULDING 





SIDING 


Mill stocks have been limited to current con- 


sumption by N. R. A. production quotas. If buy- 
ers generally postpone orders until actually 
resold, the suddenly increased demand may 
cause a shortage of the items needed most, slow 
deliveries and rising prices. 


RED RIVER MIXED CARS give complete diver- 
sification. You can round out your stocks with 
minimum inventory, outlay and handling cost. 


All items manufactured and loaded at one point. 


LOG CABIN SIDING 


PLYWOOD PANELS 


WALLBOARD 








“Paul Bunyan’s” California Pines. "Extra quality, grade for grade.” 


“Producers of White Pine for Three Generations” . 


THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPAN 


Mill, Factories, General Sales, WESTWOOD, CALIFORNIA =r ame 


SALES OFFICES: 


315 Monadnock Building 360 N. Michigan Ave. 807 Hennepin Avenue 
” SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
702 E. Slauson Ave., LOS ANGELES 


Distributing Yards — CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 


1851 Grand Central 
ermi 
NEW YORK CITY. 


LOS ANGELES RENO 
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GQ ferry Christmas from the Home of 
0. K. 


OMAK) (KAWALITY) 


PRODUCTS 


May your Christmas be happy 
and cheerful—and may the New 
Year bring you increasing pros- 
perity. 


We sincerely appreciate the 
business placed with us during the 
past year. We hope we may con- 
tinue to merit your orders. During 
1935, you may rest assured that 
we shall exert ourselves to the 
utmost to deliver the best possi- 
ble service on "O. K." (Omak 
Kwality) window, door and cellar 
| frames, cut-to-length interior trim, 
: ; random or cut-to-length mould- 
Bird's-eye of Biles-Coleman plant. Home of O.K. (Omak Kwality) Products. Sawmill, Dry Kilns and Ings, casing, base, high-grade fin- 
Yards in Foreground and O.K. Frame Factory in Background. ishing lumber, etc. 


BILES-COLEMAN LUMBER CO. - Omak, Wash. 
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Have You a Logging 
Problem? 


Want to Know More | 
About Logging? 











“QUALITY 


Users of 600 Moore CROSS- 
CIRCULATION Kilns are 
enthusiastic about the fine 
quality of lamber which 
low-temperatures and fast, 
reversible circulation pro- 
duce. 


READ 


LOGGING PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICES IN THE UNITED | 
STATES AND CANADA | 


By Nelson Courtland Brown 





art, Pray solr On 
I I advantages 

ag ply ap te Here's a book that's instructive as well as 
Sty Gute to tems stones. interesting—one that should be read by every- . 
(See illustration.) Lower — P ~ : 
stacking and handling cost. & body in the lumber industry for you can never 


Reduced degrade. know too much about your business. 
Saletmation ahenh” ane In a non-technical way the author presents 
a lle gM gy his personal studies of several hundred log- 
— ging operations in the West—more than a 
; hundred representative operations in the 
South and miscellaneous studies in Canada, 
the Lake States and other sections of the 


Country. 
282 Pages—$3.50 Postpaid. 
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CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS 


To All 
The Trade 


And May the New Year Bring a Gen- 
erous Measure of Happiness and Pros- 
perity for All. 


As in the past, dependable quality and reliable serv- 
ice will at all times be available in mixed cars of 


HOLT 


Maple, Birch and Wisconsin Red Oak Flooring— 
Hemlock Lumber—Northern Hardwood Lumber—Posts 
and Lath—White Cedar Shingles. 





HOLT HARDWOOD Co. 
HOLT LUMBER CO. 
OCONTO, WIS. 


MEMBERS OF: 


National Hardwood Lumber Assn. Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Assn. National Lumber Mfrs. Assn. 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn. 























































PONDEROSA PINE 
MONTANA LARCH 
DOUGLAS FIR 


The Housing Act demands substantial, durable 
construction. That means first quality building 
materials. For many years, ANACONDA has 
been making the sort of lumber products that 
meet these exacting requirements—dependable, 
soft, easy-working stock, with grades periodically 
checked by the Western Pine Association. Here's 
real value that you can pass on to your customers. 





Use Anaconda's economical Mixed Car Serv- 
ice—order TODAY just the quantities you 
need of the various items—be prepared. 


LUMBER. 
MOULDINGS 
LATH-BOX SHOOKS 
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THE PROMISE 


1935. 


Looking forward into 1935 we see the promise of 
the brightest prospects and most hopeful signs for 
better business that we have had for five years. 
Deterioration and decay have reached the point 
where hundreds of thousands of buildings must be 
rebuilt and repaired by industry and the individual 
themselves. This, together with the diversion of 
billions of dollars into rehabilitation and new build- 
ing by the Government, warrants the belief that 
prosperity will again return to the lumber business. 


So there is a better day coming. The demand 
for 1935 will be for better buildings, for better 
lumber, and the dealer will demand better service. 
You cannot afford to disregard “NEARWHITE," 
for it is a better lumber. Its soft texture, its free- 
dom from pitch and almost complete absence of 
heart markings, gives it that white sheen from 
which it gets its name. It is easy to work, nails 
without splitting and takes a perfect finish with 
all the modern enamels and lacquers. "Sumter" 
and "Service" are synonymous. 


Plan to know more about this better lumber 
early in 1935. Your first impression will be, “It 
looks better!" Your first experience will be, “It 
sells better!" Your final conclusion will be, “It 
is better!" 


SUMTER LUMBER COMPANY, Inc. 
Electric Mills, Miss. 
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FIR“ HEMLOCK*RED CEDAR SHINGLES 





" PIONEERS 


Still Forging Ahead 


From Bull Teams to Locomotives typi- 
fies the extent and progressiveness of the 
operations of this 50-year-old Pioneer Log- 
ging Company. 

They offer Quality and Service in Fir 
and Hemlock Lumber—Kiln Dried Shed 
Stock—Common Dimension, Boards—Sid- 
ing, Ceiling, Flooring, Stepping, Finish, 
also Red Cedar Shingles, Kiln Dried or 
Green, 16 or 18-inch. Members—West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Assn., and Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau. 








Your inquiries and orders will receive 
prompt, careful attention 





POLSON LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


HOQUIAM.WASH. 





Make Sure You Buy The 
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WISCONSIN LAND & LUMBER CO. 


TB Hermansville, Michigan 
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ee : Manufacturers 

CATE) IXL Hardwood Floorings 
¢ Ls: MAPLE - BIRCH - BEECH 
z ry The finest sae” pa produced. 

Northern Hardwood and Pe... 
Softwood Lumber Flooring 
ASH-BASSWOOD- BIRCH- MAPLE - HEMLOCK - PINE-SPRUCE 

White Cedar Posts - Poles & Shingles 


Shingle Tow & Maple Flooring Clippings 
(A HALF CENTURY RECORD FOR DEPENDABLE SERVICE) 


Strip Type 
Flooring 














HM:SPAIN & Co. | 


FORESTERS 
Forest Planning Timber Estimates 
TimberAppraisals Land Classification 
COMMERCE TITLE BLDG., MEMPHIS.TENN. 




















Cream of the 





MIXED CARS 


FLOORING - Red and 
White Oak, Maple, 
Birch and Beech, 


STEPPING & RISERS 
Oak & Birch 
vi IDING- Poplar, 
os - SMALL DIMENSION 
and Glued-up Stock 
a Specialty, 


Appalachians” 











ORIGINAL and GENUINE 
PRICE-CARD MOULDING 


My basic patent No. 1344223 
—June 22, 1920 reads as fol- 
lows:—“A Shelf-facing or 
moulding composed of one 
piece elongated parallel beads 
formed on outer edges from 








FORGED 


American STEEL 


Here’s a binder that will give you 
longer service, at less cost, than any G 
other binder. It has adouble swivel and 
the lever is made of special carbon steel CLOSED 
which is heat treated to give it extreme 
stiffness and unusal strength. In fact, 
this binder is made of the same material 
as chain it holds and is 
attractively priced. 


Write now for Catalog ’ 
and prices on these binders and other ‘‘American’’ logging tools and 
appliances. 


American Logging Tool Co., _—_Evart, Mich. 











end to end, beads being un- 
dercut to form grooves to 


2 


receive the opposite edges of 
a flexible rectangular label 
or card.” 

The popularity of the Zim- 
merman Price-Card Moulding 


1-INCH FULL SIZE 
System. Our Price-Card Mould- 
ings and Price Cards are accu- 
rate and dependable, made in 





is attested by the thousands 
of modern storesthat have 
adopted this improved Pricing 


sizes from %-inch to 25-inch 
card sizes. Order from your 
jobber, or direct from 


F.M. ZIMMERMAN, AURORA, ILL. 


Office: 4 So. May St., Phone 4526 _ _—‘ Factory: 1114 Dearborn Ave., Phone 8025 
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Books for Everybody 


LOGGERS, WOODSMEN, 
SAWMILL OPERATORS, 
RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 
WOODWORKERS, 
CARPENTERS, 
ETC., ETC. 











We have a complete line of 
books that you need to make 
your business profitable. 


WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





ONE WILL ALWAYS 
STAND OUT! 


As a Specialty Our 
Flooring Excels in End- 
Matched and Plain End 


Manufacturers of Choice 


ALABAM 


Soda-Dipped, Air Dried Lumber 


Kiln Dried Finish and Mouldings +b st 

: Wee 

JACKSON LUMBER COMPANY Wak 
Lockhart, Alabama 


END-MATCHED 
FLOORING 


YELLOW 
PINE 

















Manufacturers o 


sieniow | KNONE Better 
io dias MAPLE FLOORING 


BAY CITY, Northern Hardwoods and Softwoods 


MICHIGAN Complete Modern Kiln Drying and 
Planing Mill Facilities 
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The Annual Sport 


NCE AGAIN we come to the crys- 
tal gazing time of the year. What 
does 1935 hold in store for us? 

Years ago when the tenderfoot asked the 
pioneer: “Is it ever going to stop rain- 
ing?” the answer was “It always has.” 
And right now there are many bright 
spots showing up on the horizon. Things 
are getting better and will continue to 
get better just as they always have. 

Quoting a prominent western retail 
lumberman: “We can not live on old 
wealth; we must have new wealth, and 
all new wealth comes from the soil— 
mines, forests and crops—and the over- 
supply is being taken care of. Nature is 
mainly responsible.” 

But what interests lumbermen particu- 
larly is the almost universal belief that as 
confidence grows the greatest activity will 
be manifested in the building field. 

First, and nearest to lumbermen, is the 
demand for better, more modern homes, 
and the greater facilities for financing 
them under the Federal Housing Act. 
These factors are all-important. Every- 
one interested in the building field should 
recognize the opportunity to make peo- 
ple more conscious of the value of a 
modern and convenient home. How 
many people trade in a good two-year- 
old automobile for the latest model 1935 
speedster and proudly drive up and park 
it in front of their obsolete, outmoded 
1917 home! The automobile must have 
eight or sixteen cylinders, knee action, 
no-draft ventilation, automatic clutch, 
free wheeling, air-flow body and wire- 
wheels. That’s keeping up with the 
Joneses. 

But what about the home? Has the 
same pride of ownership been devel- 
oped? Does it have the true-to-type 
lines of a good, architect-designed model ? 
Is it air-conditioned and properly insul- 
ated? Does it have thermostat controlled 
heating plant, and are its windows 
weatherstripped and glazed with clear- 
vison, high-quality glass? Has it porches 
to protect the entrances in winter and to 
afford a family gathering place for sum- 
mer evenings? Does it have sufficient 
conveniently placed electric outlets? Is 
the kitchen of the modern, labor-saving 
type that makes it one of the most attrac- 
tive rooms in the house? Well, if it hasn’t 
and isn’t all of these things, then there 
is a great opportunity for lumbermen and 
building material manufacturers and 
dealers to do a good turn for some wife 
and mother; in fact, for the whole 
family. 

We believe that building material peo- 
ple and home equipment manufacturers 
and dealers are going to make huge 
strides in that direction during 1935. — 

But that isn’t all we see in the crystal 
ball. Home building is to be only a be- 
ginning. Instead of our cities being 
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of Crystal Gazing 


overbuilt, as so many thoughtless people 
have stated for years too many to men- 
tion, every city in the United States 
needs to be rebuilt. And more than that, 
to a considerable extent they are going 
to be. In many of them the plans have 
already been drawn. Most of our cities 
were built in the horse-and-buggy 
days. Few had any comprehensive 
plans for future development. We 
have rapid transportation between 
cities but it takes longer to get out of one 
city and into another than it does to 
travel miles that separate them. Every 
city in the country needs a transportation 
center, including rail and bus terminals 
and an airport, which should be located 
in the heart of the city; not in the ad- 
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joining county. We have transportation 
facilities, but like many public speakers 
we lack terminal facilities, and it doesn’t 
need an astrologer to predict that we 
are going to have them. 

The United States of America jg 
blessed with an abundance of nearly 
everything needed for the health 
and enjoyment of its 130 million people, 
It has the machine power, the man 
power, brain power, and the power of 
natural resources. Although a little 
thoughtlessness and a little greediness 
have temporarily upset the distributive 
system, it is starting to build its way into 
the greatest era of advancement the 
world has yet seen. And we use the 
word “build” with double meaning, be- 
cause the building industry is stepping 


into the vanguard of the column and will 
be leading during 1935. 


Remodeling That “Upper Story” 


O ONE doubts, especially in these 
days, that low prices help to make 
sales. 

Dealers and customers alike know this 
more or less painful fact. And when the 
fur starts to fly, in the vicinity of the 
codes, it’s an easy guess that such a phe- 
nomenon marks the spot of illicit down- 
ward price adjustments. Some dealer 
who wants his competitors to keep 
strictly on the line has managed to wiggle 
his own prices down a bit. This per- 
formance gets known or at least sus- 
pected; and soon the air is full of fur. 
“Planned economy,” along with the rest, 
comes in for another skinning. 

Well, planned economy has its doubt- 
ful factors; but it seems hardly fair to 
charge the poor thing with all the lapses 
of human nature. Our personal knowl- 
edge of heavenly society can not be 
called statistically exact; but we suspect 
that if five percent of the cherubim got 
efficient at going around the regulations 
the celestial routine would soon be in bad 
shape. And were such a hypothetical 
situation to arise, we leave it to your 
judgment whether super-firmament econ- 
omy should be denounced or whether the 
membership committee should hold a 
called meeting. 

But at the moment we are speaking of 
low prices and not of Code enforcement. 

At that point a suggestion occurs to us. 
We are self-conscious about bringing it 
forward in these smart and up-to-the- 
minute times; for it is practically a con- 
temporary of red flannel underwear. Per- 
haps, in its case, the statute of limitations 
has run. 

Anyway, there are at least two ways 
of making prices low. One is to take off 
something at the top. The other is to add 
on something, in the way of value, at the 
bottom. 

No sir, in speaking of added value we 
said nothing about substituting higher 
grades or of throwing in uncharged foot- 


age. That is price cutting. But so long 
as people can’t live in lumber just as it 
comes from the yard, just so long will 
there be values that can’t be measured in 
footage or grades or prices by the thou- 
sand. 

A man, say, has a peculiar problem 
with a barn roof; thinks he must tear it 
off clear down to the rafters and start 
over. A dealer suggests the use of 2 by 2 
strips, salvaged flooring and roll roofing 
over the top of the old roof. A subur- 
banite is about to give up glassing in his 
back porch. A dealer leads him to the 
bull pen and sells him sash of a discon- 
tinued size. A farmer wants a milk 
house that will not freeze in winter; 
thinks of it in terms of massive masonry 
walls. A dealer explains about plywood 
and insulation. By no means does this 
technique always involve selling materials 
that are cheaper by the unit. Many a 
man has been saved from trying to put up 
a building out of sub-standard kindling 
wood by a dealer’s explanation that the 
saving in the price of material would be 
more than offset by labor wastage. 

It is, of course, a matter of salesman- 
ship based upon practical knowledge, ex- 
perience and imagination. But this in- 
volves necessarily an extra amount of 
work. Not many dealers are afraid of 
work; but some are reluctant about re- 
modeling their minds as well as theif 
plants to fit such sales work, They keep 
hoping that Washington will think of 
something that will give volume sales a 
start. All of us hope for that. But as 
time jogs along it helps to collect a flock 
of small sales while waiting for the big 
ones to hatch. There’s nothing in the 
Code to prevent a dealer who has learned 
to make small sales from remembering 
how to make the big ones when the sign 
comes right again. 

It possibly may help, while rearrang- 
ing the yard, to try a little remodeling of 
the executive mind. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE MAIL BAG 


Up in the capital city of the good old “Pine 
Tree” State of Maine is the Augusta Lumber 
Co. organized in 1863, and a subscriber to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN “since the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary.” Naturally 
this old established concern, engaged in the 
manufacture of spruce and pine lumber, has 
witnessed many changes in the industry, and 
General Manager William H. Dalton “rem- 
jnisces” concerning some of them as follows: 


“For a good many years following establish- 
ment of our business in 1863 about 95 percent 
of our production went out on large and small 
boats for delivery along the coast and to South 
America. That trade practically ceased when 
West Coast lumber started to come through 
the Panama Canal; then for a number of years 
we shipped largely by rail. During the last 
several years a big percentage of our production 
has been delivered by trucks, largely within a 
radius of 75 miles from our mill. Naturally, 
our production has been reduced materially from 
the old days when there was a steady demand 
for spruce at a fair price.” 

Mr. Dalton registers as being in favor of the 
Federal Housing program. “Irrespective of 
our interest in lumber, we believe the program 
to be sound and constructive legislation, and 
that it will do much to help millions of people. 
Locally, not very many new houses are re- 
quired, but we expect that some will be built 
during the next few years by people who are 
now living in apartments or other rented prop- 
erty and who want, or will want, homes of 
their own.” 

Mr. Dalton closes his interesting letter by 
saying: “We have read the AMERICAN LuMm- 
BERMAN for very many years, and wish to say 
that we have always enjoyed it. Of course, we 
have noticed a gradual change in the subject 
matter, increasing prominence being given to 
western and southern woods, with less space to 
eastern species; but that, of course, is as it 
should be in view of the fact that a large per- 
centage of the lumber now used in the East is 
produced in the West and South.” 

J * ” 


A clause in a letter received this week from 
W. F. Eastwood, vice president of Albert S. 
Eastwood Lumber Co., Providence, R. I., sug- 
gests the thought that Uncle Sam is a great edu- 
cator. Just now he is conducting a big school 
in plain and fancy financing. It is not his 
first venture in this field, as within the mem- 
ory of most of us he introduced a course of 
instruction which made the American people 
“investment-minded.” He did this by creating 


a huge sales organization to market big bonds 
for big investors, baby bonds for the little fel- 
lows, and war savings stamps for the still 
smaller fry. 

Now he is engaged in another great educa- 
tional and sales campaign, one result of which 
is bound to be to make the American people 
installment-minded as regards home modern- 
ization, repairs and new construction; just as 
they have long been installment-minded with 
regard to the purchase of automobiles, radios 
and many other articles. We believe this trend 
should be inscribed on the credit side of the 
lumber industry’s ledger. It is in accord with 





COPIES AVAILABLE 


[TELEGRAM] 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 18, 1934. 


American Lumberman, 
Chicago 
Answering your telegram to Ad- 
ministrator you may say that copies 
of Circular No. |, covering regu- 
lations under Title 2, National 
Housing Act, are available for free 
distribution and may be had from 
this office or nearest field office of 
Federal Housing Administration in 
any State. 
J. Howard Ardrey, 
Deputy Administrator. 


Immediately upon appearance this week 
of Circular No. |, with complete regulations 
covering Mutual Mortgage Insurance under 
Title 2 of the National Housing Act, the 
American Lumberman wired Federal Housing 
Administrator James A. Moffett, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., asking how and where lum- 
bermen and building material dealers in 
any State might immediately secure copies. 
The telegram from Deputy Ardrey gives 
that information; which doubtless also ap- 
plies to other booklets just issued relating to 
mortgage provisions of the Act, notably: 
"Property Standards for the Insurance of 
Mortgages"; "Bulletin for Building Material 
Dealers"; and “Method of Calculating 
Building Cube.” 











the opinion expressed by Mr. Eastwood, who 
says: 


“We believe installment payments will be con- 


tinued after the expiration of the National 


Housing Act, to the great benefit of the build- 
ing industry. The reason is obvious.” 


He has observed that in his city the FHA 


loans have caused some work to be done now 
that otherwise would not have been attended to 


until later, and have also created other work 
which probably never would have been done; 
because the owners could not have accumulated 
enough cash to pay the cost in a lump sum at 
any one time. He says that local banks have 
decided that FHA loans are good business, and 
are welcoming applications. 


* * * 


The general manager of a large retail lumber 
business in Pawtucket (R. I.), in an interesting 
letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, comments 
on some of the changes that have taken place 
in recent years, which he says have been very 
great. “The large lumber dealers, who for- 
merly carried big stocks of lumber, have been 
penalized greatly by the change in distribution.” 
He refers to establishment of warehouse com- 
panies, which have enabled the small lumber 
yard, with little overhead, to compete with 
the large dealers who formerly, by reason of 
their large stocks, obtained most of the big 
contracts. 


“In addition,” he continues, “we have whole- 

sale warehouses for the distribution of shingles, 
with almost as many varieties of shingles and 
roofing on the market as there are of Heinz 
pickles. There are distributors of plywood, 
oak flooring, maple flooring etc., where the 
small dealer can buy in thousand feet lots at 
but little advance over the carload prices. Thus, 
because of the lessened amount of capital re- 
quired to establish a city lumber yard, competi- 
tion from the smaller yards is very keen.” 
_ This lumberman reports business as improv- 
ing a little. He considers that NRA price-fix- 
ing has been a failure. “This company has 
kept the Code prices, and seen more or less of 
its business go to chiselers.” He adds, charit- 
ably: “No doubt the devil of necessity has com- 
pelled some of the weaker dealers to get a turn- 
over.” 

He thinks the housing program has not pro- 
duced much business for lumber dealers; most 
of the new work created being in the way of 
bathrooms, improved heating facilities, and 
painting. The dealers in plumbing fixtures and 
heating are carrying these accounts themselves. 





Reorganization of Hard- 
wood Institute 


MempHIs, TENN., Dec. 17.—At a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute held in Memphis, on Dec. 5 
and 6, Lee Robinson, president of the Institute, 
resigned, and B. A. Johnson, Mansfield Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., was elected in his 
place. Mr. Johnson was ill at the time of elec- 
tion and has not as yet taken charge of the 
Institute. 

The resignation of Mr. Robinson came at a 
rather stormy session of the directors, who were 
discussing reorganization of the Institute and 
making of new districts, and also the matter 
of fixed prices. The Institute reorganization 
plan was carried; the southern territory, ex- 
clusive of the Appalachian territory, was redis- 
tricted, and plans were made for three or four 
directors to be elected from each district. There 
will also be a director-at-large for each district ; 
and an executive committee will be named to 
have complete charge of the Institute. The exe- 
ecutive committee will be composed of one di- 
rector from each district, and this committee 
will have all power except at times when the 


board is in session. The executive committee 
will meet at least once each month. 

In the absence of B. A. Johnson the commit- 
tee on management will have charge of the 
work of the Institute. George McSweyn, Mem- 
phis, is chairman of this committee. It was 
voted to continue J. H. Townshend as secretary- 
manager of the Hardwood Manufacturers In- 
stitute. Drastic salary adjustments were made, 
and the force was further reduced. 

At Washington last week both Mr. Town- 
shend and Mr. Robinson appeared before the 
Lumber Code Authority, and the former favored 
elimination of fixed prices, while Mr. Robinson 
favored elimination of the entire Code if prices 
were removed. 

The matter of moving the Institute offices 
to New Orleans was discussed, but nothing defi- 
nite was decided. This matter will be taken up 
at the annual meeting of the Institute to be held 
in Memphis on March 8, at which time the new 
plan will be instituted and directors elected ac- 
cordingly. 





Grapes are held in satisfactory condition, free 
from mold, for from two to five months, by a 
new and inexpensive method of fumigation with 
sulphur dioxide fumes, which does not injure 
the taste or appearance of the fruit. 


Appalachian Hardwood 
Producers’ Annual 


[Special Telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CINCINNATI, Onto, Dec. 20.—Producers of 
Appalachian hardwoods from more than ten 
States assembled here Dec. 19-20 for the an- 
nual meeting of the Appalachian Hardwood 
Manufacturers (Inc.). Speakers were George 
D. Crabbs, general chairman Homes Modern- 
ization committee, and R. S. Sprott, president 
Globe-Wernicke Co., which concern is making 
a special play for business from the hardwood 
wholesalers and producers, to whom it is de- 
sired to sell office equipment made of Appala- 
chian hardwoods. Mr. Sprott talked of recent 
research work demonstrating the serviceability 
of wood filing cases. He is a former president 
of the National Association of Manufacturers 
of Wood Desks. 

Following the two days’ sessions the hard- 
wood producers discussed trade conditions and 
the Code Authority for the Appalachian hard- 
wood regions, which is to be located at Cin- 
cinnati, with the Appalachian Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers (Inc.) as the administrative body. 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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“Ag a Flan Thinketh ae, 
“ .. Ghink on These Things” 


[By Howard A. Vernon, Pastor Englewood Baptist Church, Chicago| 


One of the reasons why we stand with won- 
der and reverence before the man Christ Jesus 
is that his words are eternally alive and eter- 
nally true. The Bible is not only the book for 
all peoples; it is the book for all time. I have 
picked out of this book a text and a theme, 
true in the past, true today, and true as long 
as time shall last. It stands as an axiom in 
human life: “As a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.” 

The priority of the spiritual world is one 
of the conclusions of modern science. Herbert 
Spencer was not the first to voice that idea. 
Paul himself declared that that which is first 
is spiritual, and afterwards that which is nat- 
ural, Everything that is visible and audible 
has its rootage in some spiritual antecedent. 
The visible is the reflection of the invisible. All 
that you see is explained by something that 
you do not see; all things material have pro- 
ceeded out of this anterior, spiritual world. 
That much, I think, we all believe. 

Something more than this is true; in the 
career and history of man you discover that 
this same order, this same priority of the 
spiritual, obtains. In life, as in nature, the 
invisible comes first, then the visible, First the 
thought, then the deed; first the heart giving 
birth to ideas—then overt action and practical 
conduct. Out of the unseen, interior world of 
man’s life proceed language, literature, poli- 
tics, art, religion. We fetch from within the 
materials with which we build our lives and 
our worlds. 


Thoughts Are the 
Parents of Things 


This church edifice was once a thought. That 
piano was once a thought. This Bible is just 
the concrete form of a vast number of great 
thoughts that once stirred in the hearts and 
minds of men. Run threugh the catalog of 
things seen and handled; in every instance you 
are dealing with the products of thought. A 
book is great, not because it is so much paper 
and ink, but because it is so much paper and 
ink and thought, and chiefly thought. A bridge 
is great, not because it is so much brick and 
stone and steel, but because it is so much brick, 
stone and steel, and mathematics, and chiefly 
mathematics. A painting is great because, 
mixed with all its color, is the thought and 
genius of the artist, 

I could multiply illustrations, Raphael’s Ma- 
donna was once a thought. All of the miracles 
of our modern civilization were, first of all, 
miracles of thought. We ride across the seas, 
talk across the continents, and flash our mes- 
sages around the world, and thought is behind 
it all. 

An old philosopher thought, and the Iliad 
was born. The Christians thought, and cathe- 
drals rose against the sky, and Madonnas 
flamed into being, and the gospels were given 
to the world. You see, things do not just hap- 
pen. What we call spontaneous generation is 
not the key to creation. Surely no one of us 
can seriously believe any longer that things as 
they are just happened. One is compelled to 
put thought and will and spirit back of crea- 
tion. Thoughts are the parents of things. “As 
a man thinketh,” so are his creations. 





The discovery of America was the result of 
a thought. And there is not a single enter- 
prise, not one heroic action, in all the annals 
of history, that has not been the outcome 
and expression of someone’s thought. 


Thoughts Are the 
Parents of Deeds 


Every crime committed was once a thought. 
As a matter of fact, a man is a criminal long 
before the overt act brands him as such. The 
deed does not make the man a criminal; it 
simply reveals his criminal tendencies. You 
can be very sure that every criminal deed is 
the fruitage of criminal thought. What made 
David an adulterer and a murderer? A 
thought, What made Simon Peter a liar and 
a profane person? A thought, What turned 
Judas into a traitor and a suicide? A thought. 
Thoughts are the parents of deeds. 

I think one could prove that the World War 
was the outgrowth of a thought. You must 
go back behind the armies, behind the diplo- 
mats, behind the military leaders, to a single 
thought; of world dominion, of universal em- 
pire; and that thought ran on and on until 
it involved millions of human beings, and bil- 
lions of dollars, with immeasurable grief and 
loss to the world. And in this very hour it is 
the thoughts of men that fill the world with 
darkness and cruel habitations. 

And this is also true, that thought has 
power to regenerate the earth and glorify it. 
When your thoughts are aflame with light and 
hope your words will be winged with light 
and hope, and your deeds will be miracles of 
goodness and mercy. You know, Virgil once 
personified scandal and evil report as wild 
beasts which grew by feeding on that which 
they uttered. That is a great psychological 
fact, but it is as true of good as of evil. 

Every good thought transmuted into a 
worthy action or utterance becomes an unal- 
terable fact registered in the current of life. 
Alfieri stored his mind with verses of Dante 
and Petrarch, and when he spoke, their 
thoughts were his thoughts. Every thought of 
sterling worth will produce a deed of sterling 
character. Thoughts are the parents of deeds. 


Thoughts Are the 
Parents of Character 


I remember standing on the upper deck of 
a steamer as it docked at Bordeaux, and look- 
ing down upon the seething, surging crowd of 
people below, all pushing and struggling and 
running about, I remember how I tried to ana- 
lyze the faces of those people. There were 
smiling faces, desperate faces, plaintive faces, 
bitter faces, loveless faces, imbruted faces. 
And every face was the creation of thought. 
Soon or late the soul stamps itself upon the 
countenance. 

I never face an audience without feeling that 
I am really looking on spirits; I am looking on 
the handiwork of an inward, invisible finger; I 
am looking on living figures whose flesh is but 
wax in the hands of an unseen sculptor, No 
man can doctor his face so as to obliterate the 
traces of the years, Watch closely the faces 
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that pass you on the street, and see if that js 
not true. A good thought has power to clarify 
and transfigure the human countenance and the 
human character. 

There are some who think that beauty js 
manufactured out of rouge and powder. They 
wear masks bought in the markets. You can 
wash off that kind of beauty in a moment. | 
can give you a beauty secret that won’t cost 
you one cent. In fact, you can’t buy it at any 
drug store. It may not make you good look- 
ing, but it will make you look good. What is 
that secret? It is just thought. 

In these days when the market is stocked 
with medicinal aids to beauty we think too 
little of the deep lines and ineradicable fur- 
rows traced by the thoughts that are untrue to 
our better natures. There are people who never 
think of exposing their delicate skin to the 
rough winds and driving storms, but who will 
fill their minds with worry and peevishness and 
jealousy and lust, and these elements of 
thought will leave lines and scars that no cos- 
metic can hide or wash away. 

Try it for a month and see. Think cheery 
thoughts and not dark ones, and let the smile 
come instead of the frown, and then consult 
the mirror. Why, all the massage in the world 
can not make you as beautiful as that smile. 
And what does it all mean? It means that 
thought has a close and vital connection with 
character. The man with much character is the 
man who entertains and lives thoughts that are 
deep and broad and high. 

Subtract those qualities, and what have you 
got? You have the Pharisee with his restric- 
ted life; his narrow conceptions bounded by 
formal and external prescriptions and prohibi- 
tions; you have the one who is base because 
he thinks base thoughts; you have the fool 
who is what he is because his mind is shallow, 
like a shallow pool—whenever it is stirred it 
becomes both muddy and dangerous. You can 
develop character by broad, deep, high think- 
ing. 

Thought is the parent of character, A man 
need not be a liar to be untrue; he need not 
be vicious to be impure; he need not be caught 
red-handed to be cruel and vindictive. He may 
be all of these things without detection; he may 
bear the mark of Cain, however secretive, if 
his thoughts are moving all the while in those 
areas of evil. “As a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.” 


Thoughts Are the 
Parents of Life 


Someone has suggested that there are de- 
grees of existence; that some men live ten 
times as much as others. They may not live 
longer than others, but they live more 
others. At the bottom is the savage, the man 
of few thoughts. Next comes the slave, the 
man whose thoughts are separate elements 
lacking synthesis. Next comes the merchant 
whose thoughts are chiefly about things. Next 
higher is the life of the student whose thoughts 
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are echoes. Highest of all, seated on the very 
apex of the finished pyramid of life, is the 
philosopher. This was Schopenhauer’s classi- 
feation of life. I don’t think it is altogether 
correct, for sometimes a little child may see 
more than the wisest sage, and may, therefore, 
be living in a higher world than that of the 


sage. 

Thought makes life. All the currents of life 
move more rapidly, we are told, under the 
preath of a kindled thought; somehow the eye 
is bluer, and the curve of the lip more deli- 
cate. If you want to live the fullest life think 
large thoughts. Of course, I am not pressing 
this rnatter to ridiculous extremes; I know that 


Changes That 


The market for repairs and for small re- 
modeling jobs has been the main dependence of 
the retail lumber industry during the depres- 
sion years and shows every indication of con- 
tinuing to be important in the future. Even 
after new construction has reached full volume 
it will take a long time to rebuild the dwellings 
of the country; and many people have learned 
the value and importance of the small repairs 
that keep their houses in order. Quite a number 
of yards have seen the importance of changing 
not only sales policies but also retail plants to 
serve this trade. 

Earl C. Fingerle, of the Fingerle Lumber Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., is specializing in this trade. 
He has studied his stock with much care and 
has found that while the repair trade calls for 
a reasonably wide assortment of items, a com- 
paratively small stock well spread over this 
assortment will meet the needs of his trade. 

He studied the chain-store technique and de- 
cided he could learn from their stock policies 
and their ways of displaying goods. One of his 
first changes was to subdivide his large bins by 
means of horizontal 4 by 4’s and vertical 2 by 
4s. Lengths are separated; and it is possible 
to carry as many as six lengths of a given 
item in the divided compartments of a former 
bin. Rapid turnover keeps the stock bright and 
clean; an important factor in a yard that plans 
to send the customer to the bin, after the man- 
ner of the chain store. 

Another item in display is price-carding. At 
the time the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN represen- 
tative called this had not been done; but a 
lettering device was in the office, and doubtless 
by this time the cards are up. “People have 
faith in an advertised price,” Mr. Fingerle said, 
“and a price that is mechanically lettered on a 
card leads customers to believe the company 
would not take that trouble unless it intended 
to stand by the figure. And prices by the piece 
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no amount of mental action can keep your 
tooth from aching, or stay the hand of grief 
and loss and death. But all the same, the 
right kind of thoughts do sweeten and widen 
the sphere in which we live. If we think long 
enough, we can make almost any habit or atti- 
tude a fixed factor in our lives. People have 
turned their lives into a veritable sunburst, and 
melodious diapason, just by cultivating right 
thoughts, Low and sordid thoughts have no 
more right to live in your mind than a pig has 
to live in your parlor, 

I know that you are saying, “I can not help 
my thoughts.” Very often that statement is 
made, and it is less than half true. Your 
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thoughts are not automatic and beyond your 
control. They are, of course, in part the re- 
sponse of the mind to external stimuli, and so 
in some degree involuntary; yet thinking may 
be brought under the control of the will. I 
believe it is possible to transmute your irre- 
sponsible thoughts into determined thinking. 

Thought is back of time and space; thought 
is the antecedent of all actions and all produc- 
tions. Therefore, my conclusion is_ this: 
“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report; if there be any virtue, if there 
be any praise, think on these things.” 


Keep Step With the Times 


or in terms which buyers understand will make 
it easy for them to figure their own bills. I 
have another yard in a farming community 
where I am following the same policies. It is 





Earl C. Fingerle, enterprising retailer, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


just as good with farmers as with town trade.” 

Mr. Fingerle uses the same lettering system 
in making large and handsome and easily read 
cards that are placed in panels on his trucks; 
advertising a single item. The Fingerle trucks 
are striking in appearance; enameled white and 
carrying the name of the company along the 
side in large block letters. These letters were 


cut in his own shop; and they attracted so 
much attention that he has sold a good many 
similar lettering jobs for delivery trucks oper- 
ated by other concerns. 

The entire yard has been rearranged; and 
one rather important item is short lumber. It 
fits in especially well in the repair trade. The 
customer who is planning carefully does not 
have the carpenter’s fixed idea of long lengths, 
and he readily accepts this short lumber. In 
fact the entire plant is being set to make a 
specialty of this rather new trade; to attract 
householders and to send them out into the 
warehouse to see the stock for themselves. The 
training which they have gotten in the chain 
groceries and the five-and-ten stores helps in 
effectuating this arrangement and these policies. 





Floating Sawmill to Cut Logs, 
Bolts for Japan 


RayMonb, WasH., Dec. 15.—A modern elec- 
trically-operated cut-up plant is to be added 
by the Port of Willapa Harbor here to facili- 
tate shipping and buying of logs. The port 
commissioners have voted to let the contract for 
construction of a storage boom for bolts, in con- 
nection with the improvement, to H. R. Brum- 
bach, of Ilwaco, Wash. The commissioners 
hope through this means to enlarge consider- 
ably the volume of Japanese timber shipments. 
The plant has been leased to and will be oper- 
ated by Fujita & Co., of Seattle, Japanese ex- 
porters. A floating sawmill will house the 
actual plant. Facilities will be available for 
cutting and storing logs and bolts of some twenty 
different dimensions. Although the plant will 
have a capacity of between 300,000 and 500,000 
feet daily, the average output for the present 
probably will not exceed 2,000,000 feet monthly. 





Left: Showing subdivided bins in shed of Fingerle Lumber Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. Right: One of the company’s unusual truck signs, made with 
large wood block letters cut out in the Fingerle shop 








































































Outside the window an 
early snowstorm is blowing. 


For several days the wind 
has been roaring out of the 
North; a temperate wind for 
this season of the year, bring- 
ing floods of rain. The dry 
soil has been drinking up this 
surface water like a sponge. 
There is no frost in the 
ground; and the moisture has 
been settling down into stor- 
age, to produce next year’s 
grass and corn. 


Last night a chill upper 
layer of air turned the rain to 
snow, and it is falling in great 
flakes almost like snowballs. 
The Douglas fir, standing by 
the pool on the back lawn, is 
loaded with a wet and heavy 
burden; but the neighboring 
pondosa pine has shaken the 
flakes from its shaggy needles 
and is standing a dull green 
blur’ in a moving curtain of 
gray. 

A neighbor, in this little 
Corn Belt city, has just 
flapped past in a pair of 
galoshes. There was a con- 
tented look on his red and 
wind-blown face, and he 
waved a mittened hand at us 
and shouted something that 
was lost in the storm. But he 
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“Glory to God in 
the highest, and on 


earth peace, good 
will toward men’’ 


has spent many years inter- 
preting weather in terms of 
crops, so we are reasonably 
sure he was saying something 
about replenished wells or 
spring pasture or the great 
mid-western symbol of wealth, 
the corn crop. 


Farmers in this area have 
been hauling water to their 
stock. They have been pay- 
ing as much as a dollar a 
bushel for corn to feed their 
hogs and cattle. Last fall they 
cut and stored foxtail and 
other weeds for feed—some- 
thing new to the oldest inhabi- 
tant of these fertile prairies. 
The storm means an immedi- 
ate filling of ponds, and it 
may soon cause the water level 
to rise in the wells. Of course, 
it will not mean filled hay 
barns and corn cribs for many 
months, but it is a promise of 
the kind of recovery for which 
farmers have been’ most 
anxious. 


This snow is not the typi- 
cal Christmas storm of the 
artists’ pictures. The pave- 
ments are black and slushy. 
The soft muck of the gardens 
is oozing through the little 
drifts. The wet and heavy 
flakes do not eddy and swirl 
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on the sidewalks, and there 
are no children out in bright- 
colored play suits with their 
dogs and sleds. 


The Promise of Seed 
Time and Harvest 


But none the less it is a 
Christmas snow; a promise of 
hope, a renewal of the old 
pledge that seed time and har- 
vest shall not cease. Hearts 
are lighter, spirits revived. 
There may be no more food 
in the cellar at the moment 
and no more money in the 
bank account. But Mother 
Nature, who has seemed for 
a time to be in league with the 
forces of hardship, is again 
doing her stuff and is promis- 
ing co-operation with the 
neighbors in solving their own 
problem of recovery and wel- 
fare. 

As we watch the heavy 
flakes settling on the grass, we 
wonder if this storm isn’t in 
its way symbolical of the holi- 
day season of 1934. It isn’t 
just the kind of Christmas we 
would wish for; but with all 
its unlovely and painful factors 
it is the most hopeful Christ- 
mas since the economic slide. 

A couple of months ago the 
Realm talked with an able 
dealer, who told us some such 
story as this: 


“T’ve been in the lumber 
business for twenty-five years. 


I’ve worked hard. I’ve edu- 


cated myself in business along 
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@Once More the Children’s Holiday 


Business, Too, in Its Own Way, Has 
a Part to Play in Establishing Peace 
on Earth Among Men of Good Will 


broad lines. I have an ac. 
counting problem more compli- 
cated than a banker’s, and | 
must be as efficient as a banker 
in estimating credits. I must 
follow market trends, I have 
to be a practical architect, and 
I must know as much as a 
contractor about figuring bills 
and labor costs. In fact, I’ve 
had to know more about these 
things than some contractors 
do. I have to be a salesman; 
and that’s a whole profession 
in itself, especially in this busi- 
ness where financing is in- 
volved in so many sales. 


Q@ Lumberman 
Changes His Mind 


“T think I can say I’m as 
competent as the average lum- 
berman. But after spending 
the best years of my life in 
this business, I have _practi- 
cally nothing to show for it. 
Line companies around here 
have lost money, and we inde- 
pendents are as badly off as 
they are. I don’t see any 
future opportunities. Yes, 
there’s a big deferred market 
for buildings. But you might 
as well say that a man lost in 
the desert is a deferred market 
for drinking water. He can't 
get the water, and my custom- 
ers can’t get the buildings. 
I’ve been thinking about these 
things, and I’m going to get 
out of this business.” 

When we asked him as 
tactfully as possible what busi- 
ness he planned to enter, he 
sagged back in his chair. 
“That’s the trouble,” he said. 
“There isn’t any answer to 
that question. As far as I can 
tell, all businesses are in the 
same fix. I can see no oppor 
tunities anywhere.” 

We went away from his 
office feeling as depressed as 


“We habe seen his star in 
the Gast, and are come to 
worship him’’ 
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he. But yesterday we got a 
letter from him. 

“IT want to take back some 
of the things I said to you.” 
he writes. “General conditions 
are improving; but that’s not 
the reason for this letter. I’ve 
been looking around, and I’m 
ashamed of what I said. 

“In the first place, it doesn’t 
make sense for a man to go out 
of a business he knows—espe- 
cially if it’s a business neces- 
sary to the public and that has 
been productive in the past— 
in the belief he can do better 
in a business he doesn’t know. 
The thing for me to do is to 
fnd the answers right where 
1 am. 

“T lost my courage because 
I lost some property. I’m not 
getting so soft as to say that 
property isn’t important, for it 
gives a man’s family some 
comforts and opportunities. 
But courage isn’t created by 
things, and the loss of things 
oughtn’t to take a man’s cour- 
age away. In business, I sup- 
pose, courage ought to create 


things; not the other way 
around. 
“T’ve been reading the 


stories in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN about dealers 
who have had the courage to 
change their methods to suit 
the times. I happen to know 
one of the men mentioned; 
and I know he didn’t like the 
idea of change any better than 
I do. All of us have spent 
much time working out those 
old methods. They worked 
pretty well, and we've all been 
hoping conditions would 
change back and make effi- 
cient once more the methods 
we knew. 

“This man used to have a 
good business; house sales, 
blocks of houses in the old sub- 
division days, industrial or- 
ders, warehouses and all that 
stuff which depended on a 
steady flow of general pros- 
perity. He sat at a desk with 





a secretary at one elbow and 
a couple of telephones at the 
other, while a big yard force 
took care of orders. There 
were salesmen in the front 
office, and he knew contrac- 
tors, but few customers except 
the big buyers. He got his 
recreation attending directors’ 
meetings and his exercise play- 
ing golf, 


An Incentive to 
Trp Again 


“But for some time that’s 
been out. His type of busi- 
ness was the first to suffer, and 
it suffered the worst. His 
losses have been heavy. It 
happens that he has a pale 
little girl in high school; a 
wistful little thing who is said 
to be gifted but who doesn’t 
have the physical vitality to 
rough it up with the world. I 
don’t know whether this art 
stuff she’s so interested in is 
important or not; but I do 
know she’s important to her 
father. 


“*He watched his sales dis- 
appear. He watched this frail 





The wood carvings of 
which photographs are 
here reproduced, were 
supplied by courtesy of 
the American Seating 
Co, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., by whose crafts- 
men they were made 





child at her drawing board. 
Then he went down to the 
plant, cleared out half or 
more of his warehouses and 
changed his whole set-up. His 
old type of trade was gone, so 
he went looking for a different 
kind. He now gets his exer- 
cine out in the yard, and he 
spends as much time and 
thought in selling a couple of 
storm sash as he used to spend 
selling a couple of cars of in- 
dustrial stock. He knows cus- 
tomers now, where he used to 
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know contractors; and he’s 
learned how to interest and 
deal with small-time shoppers 
—some of them new ones, 
some the old ones operating on 
a new level. It used to be 
that he would hardly name 
prices to a small-time buyer, if 
one got to him, but now his 
entire stock is price-carded. 
He puts in ten or twelve hours 
a day, and spends about half 
his evenings at his desk. Well, 
he’s making pennies or nickels 
where he used to make dol- 
lars; but he’s in the black, and 
you don’t hear him complain- 
ing. That’s a funny thing, 
too; for in the old flush days 
he was known as a crab. 


“Well, I guess that’s about 
what I mean. Times are im- 
proving, which helps. Times 
are giving some of the boys a 
chance; or maybe they’ve gone 
out and found the chance. So 
forget what I told you, and 
think of me as doing business 
at the old stand. I’m putting 
out some advertising to push 
the NHA idea, and I’m rear- 
ranging the yard to make use 
of displays. I hope you'll 
drop in some time and see 
what we're doing.” 


About the Improvement 
of the Times 


All of which makes us feel 
better, and helps explain what 
we mean by saying that this 
holiday season is one of hope 
and improvement. 

Our correspondent seems to 


“Suffer the little children 
to come unto me’’ 
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be right in saying that times 
are better. There is a curve or 
spiral or whatever you want to 
call it that is working with 
instead of against us. It’s that 
little difference in momentum, 
or the set of the tide, or what 
not. When it was setting 
against us, the boys dug in and 
refused to move. Maybe they 
were right. On every play 
they tried they were thrown 
for a loss, and it got to be nat- 
ural to punt on the first down. 
But the line is holding now, 
and the interference is begin- 































































ning to click. We're getting 
our figures of speech scram- 
bled, but you know what we 
mean. 

The year that is drawing 
to a close can’t go into the 
records as such a_ happy 
period. The profits of °34 
were not so satisfactory, and 
the business and social set-up 
isn’t something we could be 
content to have made perma- 
nent. But there is a new direc- 
tion to affairs; a direction 
pointing toward better things. 

Business and government at 
the moment are trying ear- 
nestly to work together. This 
department knows no politics 
in a partisan sense; at least not 
as a department. We're neu- 
tral. We don’t care who licks 
the depression. But it’s been 
clear for some time that, to get 
out of our current scramble, 
there must be a lot of co-oper- 
ation, including a co-operation 
of commerce and _ political 
leaders. 

Despite all the wisecracks, 
business men do know rather 
more than does any other 
group of persons about the de- 
tails of business, and about 
making all the swarm of small 
factors pull their weight. And 
politicians, using the word in 
its good sense, do know rather 
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more than does any other 
group about running the details 
of government. It’s been ap- 
parent for some time that if all 
the power of the country is to 
be applied to lifting the depres- 
sion, business men and politi- 
cians would have to find a way 
of working together. They are 
trying to do this at the mo- 
ment; and such co-operation 
must be put down on the list 
of reasons why this is a hope- 
ful Christmas. 


Products of Co-operation 


Because business and gov- 
ernment are getting together, 
there is much greater security 
for American free institutions. 
It is in times of confusion and 
cross-purposes that those peo- 
ple who hate the old freedoms 
try hardest, and with the most 
promise of success, to destroy 
them. We’re not talking about 
partisan issues or economic for- 
mulae, but about the great 
rights of free speech, a free 
press and free elections that 
compel governors and govern- 
ments to submit their policies 
and actions to the judgment of 
the people; the right of every 
man to the protection of laws 
that are drawn by his own rep- 
resentatives and that are law- 


fully applied by regularly con- 
stituted courts; the right to 
freedom from arrest except 
upon duly drawn warrants; 
the right to be heard in his 
own defense; the right to pro- 
tection in working out his own 
economic welfare. Some of 
us may not have realized that 
these great rights were in dan- 
ger; but we have only to look 
overseas to find the tangle of 
cross purposes and antago- 
nisms dissolving these basic 
freedoms like a snowdrift 
under an Apmil sun. The re- 
turn to orderly processes of 
thought and behavior must also 
be placed upon the list of rea- 
sons why this is a hopeful holi- 
day season. 


The Birth of Courage 


But as much an anything 
else and more than most, we 
must list the general recovery 
of courage. The American 
people as individuals are pick- 
ing themselves up; and while 
the great organization of gov- 
ernment and of business is im- 
portant, the sources of power 
and the will to recovery start 
back rather near the grass 
roots. 

Unless we're much mis- 
taken, that was one of the im- 
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portant meanings of the first 
Christmas. That event did not 
at once reform the Roman 
world. It did not change im- 
mediately the social and eco- 
nomic set-up of Judea. Fora 
long time the laws and the 
framework of society remained 
the same. But that first Christ- 
mas was the birth of new hope 
and new courage; the will so 
to live and operate in the midst 
of things as they were, that 
personal behavior would 
slowly leaven and transform 
organized society. It was a 
long, slow and at times a bit- 
terly discouraging process; but 
who is there, looking over the 
wide sweep of human history, 
to say that the old savageries 
have not been partially sub- 
dued or that life is not more 
secure and rich because of 
what happened in Bethlehem ? 

The children’s holiday still 
comes around. And if it is the 
eternal reminder that life is 
more than meat, it is also the 
eternal challenge to courage 
and inventiveness so to organ- 
ize the material factors of so- 
ciety that they will minister in 
their way to the more abun- 
dant life. 

Courage and the will to do 
are reviving. This is a deeply 
hopeful holiday season. 








How Organized Credit Data Aids Dealers 


Problem—retail lumber accounts becoming 
“chronically slow.” New, effective remedy— 
“O. K. Stamp” plan of Weld County (Colo.) 
lumber dealers. 

This plan is carried out in co-operation with 
the Weld County Credit Association; a repre- 
sentative of which, once a year, visits all mem- 
ber stores in Greeley, Ault, Eaton, Ft. Lupton 
and other towns, and makes a ledger check. 

The bureau agent carries with him, as im- 
portant equipment, the “O. K.” Stamp, which 
measures about 3x5 inches. Having made a 
ledger check, the bureau man confers with the 
lumber dealer, then uses the “O. K.” stamp on 
the firm’s statements, adapted in number to the 
circumstances. 

In general practice, the “O. K.” stamp is 
used for all slow accounts. Sometimes a dealer 
will decide to use it on all accounts, for its 
educational value. 

The stamp is illustrated with shield insignia 
and slogan, “Treat Your Credit as a Sacred 
Trust,” of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion. The heading is, “O. K. What it Means.” 
This message comes next— 

That little notation “0. K.” on your charge 
slips, is the badge of honor of the Retail 
Charge Account, 

We expect to report credit ratings within 
next ten days. You want to be rated as satis- 
factory pay with all Credit Bureaus. Prompt 
settlement of your account with us will help 
to maintain this rating for you. 

Your credit is your most valuable asset. 





Weld County lumber dealers speak with en- 
thusiasm of the plan. It is inexpensive, con- 
veys a minimum of offense (on the contrary, 
many customers regard it as a confidential 
“tip” and are grateful), and induces many to 
pay up. 

Have Increased Credit Sales 

Lumber yards have increased credit sales to 
employed people with co-operative plans car- 
ried out through the Weld County Credit As- 
sociation. 

Most important aid is the census of em- 
ployees which the credit bureau takes each year, 
covering all stores, offices, institutions, city and 
county forces, factories, and other sources of 
employment. The form supplied to each busi- 
ness concern calls for a list of all its employees. 
The information obtained is full name, address, 
position, salary, and vears employed. The credit 
bureau has practically 100 percent co-operation 
in this project. Even part-time workers are 
covered. 

Employment information is constantly being 
added to, and is corrected during the year. 

The result of this “employees’ list” plan is 
that Credit Bureau files make available a tre- 
mendous amount of information on employed 
persons in the county, including those who have 
not previously applied for credit and on whom 
no “experience data” are possessed. The lumber 
dealer is able to decide quickly and accurately 
as to a worker’s application for credit. De- 
tailed information sometimes disqualifies the 


applicant, but, on the other hand, dealers find 
that they can extend much credit which, with- 
out this information, they would have to refuse. 

A second plan of the Weld County merchants 
controls the over-buying problem. Credit Bu- 
reau workers watch carefully the credit of em- 
ployed people. If inquiries or information 
reaching the bureau in other ways suggest that 
a worker is assuming greater obligations than 
he should, the bureau passes along a cautionary 
“tip” to the lumber dealer, who takes prompt 
action. 

With these two plans as safeguards, Weld 
County lumber yards find that they can, safely 
and profitably, do a great deal of credit busi- 
ness with employed people whom otherwise, for 
lack of complete information, they might feel 
impelled to “fight shy” of. 





Motor Company to Operate 
Its Two Mills 


L’Anse, Micn., Dec. 17.—The Ford Motor 
Co.’s sawmill here has been put in operation 
again after having been shut down since July. 
Several million feet of hardwood timber 1s 0 
hand. Officials report that 130 men will be em- 
ployed, operation to continue through the winter 
and spring. Hemlock logs are being taken to 
the Ford mill at Pequaming, Mich., which also 
is to operate this winter. 
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On this page is shown a quartet of small homes—selected from the fifteen residences described in the accompanying story 


ome “Small Home” Questions Answered 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 15.—Can small resi- 
dences be built and sold profitably now? Does 
it pay to assist people to keep their homes when 
in difficulties? Wi5ull people make right use of 
self-help plans? Can a building program be put 
over with a small amount of capital? Is it 
worth while to build unfinished houses to sell? 
Does it pay for lumber retailers to work with 
land companies ? 

These questions are all answered in the affirm- 
ative by the Georgetown Lumber Co. and the 
South Seattle Land Co., running mates in an 
effort to put families on small tracts of land. 
With a revolving fund which has never exceeded 
$5,000 the land company, in January, 1933, 
started to build the first of fifteen small homes. 
At this writing only the last two houses, just 
being completed, are unsold; and the capital 
obligated is but $4,700 in approximate figures. 
(Down payments when the homes were sold 
and monthly payments have reduced actual cash 
invested to this figure.) Eleven of these homes 
were unfinished inside. All of these homes are 
located on plots of land, just south of the Seattle 
city limits, anywhere from three-fourths of an 
acre to four acres in extent. The land is sold 
at $250 an acre up. 

Prices of the homes as sold, and including 
land, average around $1,350 to $1,650. They are 
usually sold on basis of $150 down and $15 a 
month. Costs are kept at a minimum, as the 
tenants of other tracts sold by the company 
irequently participate in the construction, exca- 
vation or other building details. As a matter of 


fact, the South Seattle Land Co. has madc it 
possible for many families, caught in the de- 
pression, to keep their homes by allowing them 
to work out part of their payments either upon 
new construction or on the land. 

Homes built by the company since January, 
1933, fifteen in all, have been sold to purchasers 
carefully investigated for character and financial 
worthiness, and the company is having no diffi- 
culty collecting payments. But, depending on 
the family, it stands ready to help out if neces- 
sary. 

While the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, representa- 
tive was talking with Manager O. R. Linde, 
the phone rang. After some conversation Mr. 
Linde concluded by saying: “Well, we'll stick 
by you, and if you get up against it, come in and 
I'll lend you fifty dollars.” He then explained: 
“That man has a sick baby; been in the hos- 
pital three months. We've cut his payments for 
the past three months. He has been with the 
company nearly two years and has a good pay- 
ment record. He called to say he could not 
make a payment just now. He is the sort of 
fellow we are willing to help.” 

“Just how is your building program tied up 
with the Georgetown Lumber Co.?” asked the 
reporter. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Linde, “at the beginning 
we decided to purchase all our lumber from one 
firm. The Georgetown Lumber Co.’s yard is 
but ten minutes’ drive from our subdivision. We 
felt that our settlers would be helped, too, by 
dealing with one firm, which they had con- 














tacted in connection with our company. So, 
whenever one of our home owners asks, ‘Where 
can I buy lumber, window casing, lath, doors, 
flooring and other items?’ we recommend the 
yard from which we purchase. The result has 
been that most of the materials for finishing, re- 
pairs and other work involved after we sell have 
been bought from the Georgetown company.” 

Subsequently, B. P. Castner, of the lumber 
company, declared: “Fully 70 percent of all 
lumber sold to purchasers of tracts and homes 
from the South Seattle Land Co. has been fur- 
nished by us. In addition, we have had the 
benefit of the valuable knowledge that company 
had gained concerning these people, as to mat- 
ters of credit and ability to pay.” 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, 
in taking pictures of some of these small homes, 
was struck by their individuality. 

Said Mr. Linde: “These are not standardized 
houses. The architecture and floor plans vary. 
We had in mind a small four-room house suit- 
able for an average family. We figured on a 
small attic, no basement, and interior unfinished. 
Except for the last three, which the purchasers 
wanted completed, all fifteen houses have been 
built that way. Carpenters and contractors par- 
ticipated in the planning. Most of the houses 
have three rooms, bath, and a porch on the 
rear.” 

. The South Seattle Land Co. still has much 
land to sell; and with the success of its building 
program, probably will continue to be active in 
the home building field for years to come. 


The fifteen houses of the group are not standardized—the architecture and the floor plans vary 
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“And What About Our 
Advertising for 1935?” 


Dealers look upon advertising in various 
ways. 

For example, there is the boy who han- 
dles it much as the enterprising burglar 
fondles his faithful jimmy and his persuasive 
blackjack. One shot of advertising, and he 
gets away with the family silver. 

There is the mercantile sawbones whose 
first instinct when he takes advertising 
instruments in hand is to lay out the busi- 
ness on the slab and without anesthetics 
to operate on the prices to remove all taint 
of net profit. 

And there is the fretful merchant who re- 
gards advertising as a piece of charity to 
the local editor. The fellow has to live, 
presumably, as a community institution, so 
spare him a dime. 

There, also, is the lad who thinks that ad- 
vertising is a sign of solvency. Only a suc- 
cessful merchant can afford it; so buy a 
little space for appearance’s sake. And so 
on, through the calamitous list of wrong 
reasons. 

But most dealers look upon advertising 
in a more rational way. They consider it 
sales talk, reduced to print. If a man had 
to pay ten bucks for a couple of minutes of 
talk with a prospect, he would put in several 
hours of thinking about it beforehand. He’d 
think of things to which the customer would 
listen and which would likely bring him to 
the yard. He'd put himself in the other 
man’s place, discover his needs if possible, 
look around the shop and pick out the things 
that would meet those needs. 

Every sign indicates that the immediate 
future of the business will turn upon sales- 
manship; and that includes advertising. 
There was a time of high prices and urgent 
demand when the chief use of advertising 
was keeping the firm name before the public. 
That’s still important, for people forget 
easily and quickly. When prices are low 
and demand sluggish it’s important in 
broadcasting the firm name to make it stand 
for those things which touch immediate in- 
terest. There is the old story of the restau- 
rant that shouted from every local bill- 
board, “What is it that makes Loudspeak- 
er’s meals so different?” and of the ex- 
customer who answered, “When somebody 
tells you and you take it out, maybe I'll 
eat there again.” There is just the possi- 
bility that the beginning of advertising 
wisdom is the making of the offerings as 
well as the story palatable. 

The industry is getting a new set of cus- 
tomers. Old ones are retiring from age or 
getting hard up, and new ones have little 
remembrance of past glories. It’s the job 
of building a new prospect list; new in per- 
sonnel, new in needs and new in the per- 
suasions to which it will respond. At the 
moment the persuasive line that clicks best 
is that of getting the job well done for the 
least money. The buyers will take it below 
cost if you’ll let them. But they’ll pay you 
a profit if you'll add that necessary some- 


thing to get them what they need without 
waste of materials or labor. These winter 
days are a good time to pretend you are 
your own customer. Notice the things “you” 
say to “you” as a customer. Notice the 
things you think without being quite willing 
to say. That ought to give you something 
of a line on salesmanship and advertising. 


Use of "Reminder" Signs 


“If you can’t show the article itself, tell the 
customer you have it.” 

That’s a sound merchandising principle which 
a big western retail yard concern follows con- 
sistently and with success. Recognizing the im- 
possibility of bringing every item of stock, or 
even the more important ones, within the actual 
range of vision of each and every potential cus- 
tomer or prospect; and the still greater difficulty 
of doing this at the exact time when he is most 
likely to be interested, the sales manager of the 
firm referred to has worked out a system of 
small signs or placards which are placed in 
strategic positions, on counters, over shelves, on 
walls, or wherever the psychological effect wil! 
be greatest. Some of these signs carry merely 
a “flash” by way or suggestion, such as “Need 
nails?”, “How about paint?”, or, in season, a 
reminder of storm or screen windows, and doors, 
as the case may be; while others present a some- 
what fuller sales appeal, such as, “Let us figure 
your roofing ; we have an expert application de- 
partment.”’* 

These signs, as stated, are placed in different 
positions about the office and sales room, and at 
such heights*as to insure being seen. It is easy 
to place a sign, or a display of any sort, either 
too high or too low to command attention, but 
a little experimentation will readily determine 
the proper position. 

By using different colors and styles of letter- 
ing the signs are given a pleasing variety, and 
they are changed or renewed with sufficient fre- 
quency to preserve a fresh, clean appearance. 


A Christmas Story Retold 
for Lumbermen 


A colorful contribution to the festive at. 
mosphere of Christmas week is the holiday 
greeting of the versatile secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, which goes 
out to members and friends embellished by a 
gay winter scene. For his message “Ormie” 
has made an admirable synopsis of “A Christ- 
mas Carol”—and to condense Dickens’ immortal 
story into three or four paragraphs is in itself 
no small literary achievement. 

Reading the “Carol” to his family at break- 
fast time, on successive mornings of Christmas 
Week, is said to be an invariable custom of 
President Roosevelt. It would be a fine thing 
if his example were generally followed. Mr. 
Lance’s tabloid version may lead many to revive 
their memories of the classic tale which for 
more than a half-century has moved the hearts 
of countless men and women at Christmas time. 
With masterly touch Mr. Lance unfolds the 


picture: 

The central figure in the story, you will 
recall, is old Ebenezer Scrooge—a miserly 
wretch utterly devoid of human kindness. 


Not a cent had he ever given to charity. His 
warped mind and calloused soul scorned the 
good works of others. His senses were so 
steeped in greed that he ruthlessly oppressed 
those under his control for his own pecuniary 
gain. Despised yet feared by those about him 
because of his wealth and the power it gave 
him, he had been Known all his life as a 
heartless money lender who knew no god 
but gold, and no creed save his own abject 
selfishness. 

The story tells us how on one certain 
Christmas Eve he was found scoffing at the 
mention of “Merry Christmas,” and telling 
the charity workers to send the poor and 
needy to the workhouses or the prisons. But 
with the unfolding of the plot he was visited 
on four successive nights by ghosts of his 
former associates and scenes of the past, each 





Thank you, Mr. McFarlan! 








TO PREVENT WORKMEN AROUND MACHINES FROM SLIPPING 


Keep the floor near the saw cleaned up. 
floor becomes smooth and slippery it should be 
roughened up; a simple method is to spread glue 
and sawdust over the smooth surface. 


The above item, inconspicuously printed in a recent issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, brought from T. J. McFarlan, president Dexter 
Lumber Co., Norwood, Ohio, the following valuable “Tip”: 


“In our mill, around the machinery where the workmen stand, we 
put down a piece of roll roofing—usually about six feet long—and nail 
it down with large-head roofing nails, 34-inch long. The roofing we 
use usually is the slate or sand coated, any color. 
slip around a machine where this form of protection is used.” 


Who else has a good idea to pass along ? 


If the 


A man will never 
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of which portrayed certain hideous chapters 
in the old man’s wasted life. Scrooge was 
awakened. He suffered in terror. He begged 
for mercy. His snarling voice and brutal 
manner were, after all, but a mask for a very 
cowardly heart. His false courage finally 
collapsed. He admitted defeat and pleaded 
for forgiveness. And thus in the _ twilight 
of his life he was, by that strange experience 
with four spirits, transformed from a beast 
into a human being. He became charitable. 





——— 
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He made amends for many injustices he had 
done in years gone by. Yes, he even wished 
everyone a “Merry Christmas,” and for the 
first time in his life he actually attained true 
happiness by doing good deeds for others. 
And by this story may we again be re- 
minded that if perchance we may now and 
then encounter an Ebenezer Scrooge in the 
lumber business we, like the good spirits who 
appeared to Scrooge, may do him a good serv- 
ice by pointing the way to true happiness 
through service to others; not only at Christ- 
mas time, but throughout the entire year. 





Co-operation with Contractors 


Whenever the Fleming Lumber Co., Denver, 
Colo., gets a direct inquiry from a person plan- 
ning to build a house, or do a major repair job, 
it is referred either to an architect or a con- 
tractor. 

“We've definitely decided,” says R. Morton 
Fleming, “that it doesn’t pay to interfere with 
the legitimate business of either of these classes 
of men by helping customers draw up plans or 
prepare to do work on a direct labor basis. 

“We are certain to get the business anyway 
if a contractor or architect gets the job, and 
there is no real reason for attempting to get it 
outside of this channel. The more closely we 
co-operate with contractors and architects the 
more support we get from them. 

“Our contractor business has held up during 
the depression better than any other line, trace- 
able largely to this fact. We have backed up 
these men in every way possible, and as a result 
they have been 100 percent loyal to us.” 

Contractors can be a disturbing factor in the 
retail lumber business, or they can supply val- 
uable co-operation. It’s the part of wisdom to 
work hand-in-hand with them, so far as possi- 
ble. This dealer’s idea is worth considering. 


A Lumber Yard Need Not Be 
"Drab and Messy” 


The cut at top of page shows the new office 
and warehouse building of the Postville Lum- 
ber Co., Postville, Iowa; a subsidiary of the 
Midwest Lumber Co., which operates a chain 
of thirty yards, with general offices at Dubuque. 

As may be seen from the photograph, the 
structure is distinctly English as to architec- 
ture. It replaces a building which was burned 
in the summer of 1932. Following the fire, the 
lumber shed portion of the yard was immedi- 
ately rebuilt, with a double shed 60x150, cov- 
ered with galvanized iron to conform with the 
city ordinance. The lumber shed was built far 
enough from the street to allow erection of the 
new office building, which was constructed this 
year, disconnected from the shed. 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Commenting upon the Postville plant, J. L. 
Daniels, treasurer of the Midwest Lumber Co., 
said to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the head- 
quarters’ office at Dubuque: 

“We believe that lumber yards, in most cases, 
can be beautified and raised up out of the realm 
of the drab and messy to the status of decent 
looking properties, even bordering on the beau- 
tiful, if vacant spaces are properly handled and 
taken advantage of. A little shrubbery etc. 





New office and ware- 
house of the Postville 
Lumber Co., Postville, 
Iowa, (subsidiary of 
Midwest Lumber Co., 
Dubuque). Across 
the driveway is a space 
30x40 feet which it is 
planned to seed down 
and landscape with 
shrubbery, and then to 
use it for display pur- 
poses, as well as orna- 
mentation. It also is in- 


tended to plant some 
shrubbery along the 
parking west of the 


shed, on the street 





does not cost much, and there are enough odd 
moments around the average lumber yard, dur- 
ing the summer months, to easily permit the 
upkeep of such improvements.” 

The Postville yard is very well located, be- 
ing on one of the four most prominent corn- 
ers of the town, which, the owners felt, justi- 
fied the erection of good buildings and main- 
taining the property in keeping with the promi- 
nence of the location. 

The office is designed to utilize the whole 
room as a sales and display room, with a small 
private office, wash room, lockers etc. in the 
rear. It has a full-sized basement, and is heated 
with a hot-air furnace. 

The building is of brick veneer construction, 
roofed with heavy asbestos shingles, finished on 
the inside with Celotex, paneled ceilings and 
planked side walls. The woodwork is plain red 
oak, and floors are also of oak. 

The Postville yard handles a complete line 
of I.H.C. farm machinery, having a separate 
organization and equipment for that branch of 
the business. It is the only yard, out of thirty 
operated by the Midwest Lumber Co., in which 
farm machinery is handled. 





Opens New Home Modernizing 
Store 


SoutH Benp, Inp., Dec. 17.—The Home 
Modernizing Co., (subsidiary of the South Bend 
Lumber Co.), which recently moved to its new 
location at 219 North Michigan street, held its 
formal opening last Saturday. The store opened 
four years ago in a one-story building at Main 
street and Colfax avenue, the entire establish- 
ment then comprising 
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utilities—brought about an expansion to three 
times the original floor space. Now the new 3- 
story location just obtained has a floor space of 
21,000 square feet and the company employs 
twenty-four persons. 

The company now presents a display of build- 
ers’ supplies, unpainted furniture, paints and 
varnishes, oil-burning hot-water heaters, electric 
hot-water heaters, electric appliances, electric 
cleaners, radios, electric refrigerators, air-condi- 
tioning units, automatic heating equipment, elec- 
tric ranges, gas ranges, washing machines and 
allied lines. The company will also display its 
line of Delco-Heat products, for which it will 
be distributor in this territory. These products 
include conversion oil-burners, boilers and “‘con- 
ditionairs” all built by the Delco Appliance Cor- 
poration, Rochester, N. Y 

Associated with the Home Modernizing Com- 
pany, whose slogan is “Make Your Home More 
Like Home,” are the South Bend Lumber Co., 
the River Park Lumber Co., and the East Side 
Lumber Yard, supplying a complete builders’ 
service along with the household equipment. 

Joseph F. Donahue is president of the com- 
pany and J. I. Pavey is secretary and treasurer. 

—_—_—_— 


Handy Measuring "Wrinkle" 


One of those little “wrinkles” that contribute 
so much to smooth and efficient routine in a 
lumber yard was noticed recently in the retail 
plant of the Lounsberry & Harris Lumber Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. For quick, accurate meas- 
uring of certain commodities this company uses 
an open space inside the yard office. Screen, 
wire, and other such items that come in rolls 
are always difficult to handle and to measure 
exactly. They won't stay “put”; therefore, the 
usual procedure is to grab a yardstick and 
measure as best the situation permits. On the 
floor of the office, at right angles with one of 
the boards of the floor, are a series of small 
black lines, 1 inch apart. The roll is placed at 
the first mark, held down by a _ convenient 
weight, unrolled to the desired footage, and cut. 
Speed and accuracy are thus furthered. The 
customers like it. 


Co-operative Advertising 


“What helps one, helps all,” said Glen 
Bullheimer, manager Pasadena (Calif.) Lum- 
ber Co., “and a co-operative educational cam- 
paign, instituted by the Builders Exchange, 
of which we are a member, has in my opin- 
ion, done far more than any one firm could 
hope to achieve alone.” . 

The Builders Exchange takes an entire 
page, so that it can not fail to be noticed 
by everyone who picks up the newspaper. 
It stresses the idea “repair, improve, build” 
so prominently that it sets all readers to 
thinking about same. All members of the 
Exchange are given equal publicity, for in 
four columns in the center of the ad is listed 
the entire membership, with business ad- 





1,200 square feet of floor 
space, with sales force 
of two employees. By 
1934 the popularity of 
the store—a pioneer in 
the field of home mod- 
ernizing and household 





In this handsome 3-story 
building at 219 North 
Michigan Street, South 
Bend, Ind., the Home 
Modernizing Co. (sub- 
sidiary of South Bend 
Lumber Co.), occupies 
21,000 square feet and 
employs 24 persons. 
“Our new home is the 
fulfilment of a dream, 
for which we thank our 
many loyal friends,” 
says President Joseph 
F. Donahue 
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dresses and telephone numbers. For greater 
convenience to the householders seeking spe- 
cial service these names are listed in the 
manner of the classified list of a telephone 


directory, such as “lumber dealers,” “brick 
and tile contractors,” “plumbing contrac- 
tors” etc. Ten Pasadena lumber firms are 


included in the list. The balance of the ad, 
which has a big, black heading “Profit by 
Improving Your Property NOW,” gives 
many suggestions for modernizing a home 
or business structure. 





Retail Lumber Concern Establishes 
FHA Advisory Bureaus 


Passaic, N. J., Dec. 17.—The Passaic-Ber- 
gen Lumber Co. has organized a home advisory 
bureau for the purpose of rendering practical 
assistance to all those interested in taking ad- 
vantage of the provisions of Title II of the 
National Housing Act, for the financing of new 
homes or refinancing of existing homes, on the 
basis of an 80 percent first mortgage loan, 
amortized in equal monthly payments over a 
period of twenty years. 

Branch offices of the bureau have been es- 
tablished at all the company’s six yards in New 
Jersey. These are located at following points: 

Passaic, East Orange, Linden, Ridgewood, 
Bogota and Millburn. Available at each of 
these branches is a supply of the forms author- 
ized by FHA, relating to both new and existing 
homes. Persons calling at any one of the com- 
pany yards will be assisted in filling out appli- 
cations and placed in touch with approved ar- 
chitects and responsible builders. 

In the event that applicants do not own lots 
they may avail themselves of the services of 
the Passaic-Bergen Lumber Company bureau 
in securing locations for homes. The bureau 
will render its services without charge or ob- 
ligation. 


Good Lighting Is a Won- 
derful Salesman 


Worldwide interest has been aroused by the 
erection in Chicago of a great department store 
building (recently completed), a distinguishing 
feature of which is the entire absence of win- 
dows above the first floor. 

“What, no light?” someone exclaims in 
amazement. On the contrary, no building ever 
previously built is as well lighted; but the il- 
lumination is acomplished, not by admission of 
daylight through windows, but by a wonderful 
system of artificial lighting which absolutely 
banishes dark spots, and sheds upon every 
counter, table or other display of merchandise, 
wherever located on any of the building’s many 
floors, just the proper kind and degree of illumi- 
nation for showing the goods to best advantage. 

he vast sums spent by the department store 
company to attain this result illustrates the 
importance which scientific modern merchan- 
dising managers attach to proper lighting. 

But to apply the idea to the retailing of 
lumber and building materials, which is the 
theme of this department, let’s consider this 
matter of lighting in relation to an average, 
though very live and progressive, Golden State 
yard, 

That a great many of his sales are initiated 
at night because passing motorists see his whole 
establishment well illuminated is the opinion 
expressed by J. M. Higeman, manager of the 
Reliable Lumber Co., Rosemead, Calif. And 
there probably is no dealer occupying an area 
150 across the front and 200 feet deep who 
burns as much electricity as Higeman does. He 
keeps fifty 100-watt lamps burning from sun- 
down to sunrise. Some of these lights are spot 
and flood lights trained upon painted bulletin 
boards across the front of the place and on 
signs on the building. Others are inside the 
yard. Still others illuminate the exterior of 
the sheds which extend from front to rear— 
the outside walls of the sheds. 

“T believe in plenty of illumination for two 
reasons,” says this dealer: “First—abundant il- 
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lumination is a good night-watchman; there 
are no dark areas in our yard for marauders 
to lurk in. Second—all who pass this place at 
night are compelled to see it. Who knows but 
what among the many who pass are some who 
are thinking of building? This is one of the 
heaviest traveled highways in Los Angeles 
County. Over it pass thousands of motorists 
out for pleasure or business, and hundreds of 
trucks bringing products into the city. 

“Those riding past in automobiles may want 
building materials some time, and the sight of 
this lumber yard well lighted may remind them 
to ‘come in and see me’ when their desire to 
build crystalizes. 

“Among the hundreds of trucks passing on 
their way to the city are many which come from 
long distances. Many of them have instructions 
to bring back some lumber. These trucks pass 
in the night. Our yard, well illuminated, im- 
presses them with the thought that here is a 
place where they may get their loads on their 
way out of the city. We obtain considerable 
such trade; much of our lumber being delivered 
by these truckers to points as distant as 200 
miles.” 

Because of using so much electricity the lum- 
ber company has installed its own generating 
plant. It costs $25 to $30 a month to operate 
it, but Mr. Higeman says he gets twice as much 
electricity for the money as he would from 
any power company. 
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Practicing the Golden Rule 


At this Christmas season the following brief 
dissertation upon the Golden Rule, as applied 
to everyday lumberyard routine, is particularly 
timely. It is taken from the December house 
organ of an eastern retail lumber concern: 

That immortal “Do unto others” as yoy 
would be done by,” is a basic principle of life. 
It seems to us it is the very first viltue to 
practice, anywhere, at all times. 

This Golden Rule, to us, doesn’t mean giy- 
ing away merchandise; but simply no scotch- 
ing every last penny out of a man for service 
that is purely incidental and an accommoda- 
tion. 

Some personal illustrations will tell what 
we mean. For instance, during the past month 
we drew two loads of wood for a neighbor 
after he had loaded and unloaded our truck. 
We pulled out another neighbor’s boat; we 
cut some glass without charge; we loaned 
our tools in an emergency etc. None of these 
took a half-hour of our time. In return, 
a good friend closed an unlocked door at night 
for us; another gave us some wood for our 
shop stove; and another helped us rip timbers, 
and another brought us empty bottles for 
small sales of turpentine and oil. 

So we are convinced that the Golden Rule 
applies in business. We believe in it. We 
think it humanizes business; that it takes 
the “grind” out of our work, and many times 
we get more satisfaction in this way than 
we do from an actual sale of merchandise. 


“Samplers” That Boost Sales 


The Irvy Myers Coal & Lumber Co., Haw- 
thorne (suburb of Paterson), N. J., increased 
its sales of modernization materials more than 
50 percent by using “modernization samplers,” 
as shown in the accompanying photograph. In 
this way the prospect can get a good idea of 
what a new roof or a built-in feature will look 
like, before the job is done. Here is a 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION 
OF THE SAMPLERS 


Fifteen different kinds of roofing are 
nailed to the roof-like projection; note 
descriptions lettered on the overhang. 

Along the edge of the overhang are 
the words: “In Our Display of Build- 
ing Materials We Try to Suggest Differ- 
ent Types of Interior and Exterior Fin- 
ishes for the Home, the Summer Bunga- 
low, a Log Cabin and In Making Re- 


pairs. May We Assist You In Your 
Planning?” 

Regulation room-size panels, measur- 
ing 4 feet in width and 8 feet in height 
are shown—6 panels in all (4 show in 
the photograph). Each panel is finished 
with a different paint on a different type 
of wallboard. Bordering the panels are 
different kinds of wood trims, white 
enamel, chestnut, oak and fir. 


The raised platform shows 15 differ- 
ent kinds of finished flooring. This plat- 
form is used to display seasonal hard- 
ware and houseware items, and when a 
customer wishes to examine the floor- 
ings, the items are removed temporarily. 

Toward the rear are shown a built-in 
clothes hamper, an ironing board and a 
medicine chest. 

An interior decorator was employed to 





Showing modernization “samplers” that boost sales, as described in accompanying story 
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paint the samplers, a carpenter built the 
woodwork, and a roofer laid the roofing, 
so that the entire layout has the profes- 
sional touch. 

In the rear is a section of a log cabin, 
projecting 4 feet from the wall and show- 
ing a regular window with flower box 
outside, and artificial flowers in the box. 
The window may be raised to give a 
prospect a view of the miniature interior. 


John Clark, manager of the department, said: 
“The retailer of art goods makes up ‘samplers’ 
to show his customers what may be done with 
different art goods materials. Our moderniza- 
tion ‘samplers’ were made up for the same 
purpose. Instead of trying to present a mental 
picture of a certain kind of flooring when fin- 
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ished, or a certain type of wallboard when 
painted, we show the real thing, and sales of 
modernization materials have more than doubled 
since we had the ‘samplers’ made up fifteen 
months ago.” 

“Not only do we get more volume on store 
sales since these modernization ‘samplers’ were 
installed, but we profit in other ways,” he con- 
tinued. “Our outside salesman is selling more 
modernization materials, because he can bring 
his prospects down here and show them the 
real thing put up as it will be in the home. 
Before we built our modernization ‘samplers’ 
the salesman had to show pictures, or small 
samples, at the home, and we found that method 
not nearly so effective. Then, too, we pick 
up many sales from home owners who have de- 
cided to modernize in one way or another, but, 
who want to get some idea as to how the fin- 
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ished work will look. Friends tell them about 
our modernization ‘samplers.’ They come here 
as ‘lookers’ and leave as customers.” 

“Building contractors and painting contrac- 
tors, too, come here very often, with their pros- 
pects, to view our ‘samplers.’ The display helps 
the contractors to sell their prospects, and we 
get much of the business that results. Stray 
sales of this kind we would never get if we had 
not replaced our shelving with modernization 
‘samplers.’ ” 

Mr. Clark also reports that during the past 
year the wall model of a log cabin helped sell 
six cabins. Average price was $1,500. The 
salesman brought the prospects in to show them 
the wall model and closed the sales with less 
difficulty than was formerly experienced when 
he used only photographs to illustrate his sales 


talk. Why not fix up some “samplers”? 
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A handsome office, built along Colonial lines, with continuous range of 
windows, affording excellent display facilities 


Last spring, in the merry month 
of May, a roaming representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
passing through Louisville, Ky., 
dropped in for a visit at the yard 
of Campbell & Summerhayes 
(Inc.), then located at 820 South 
16th Street, where the firm had 
been established for the last four 
years or more. More room and 
increased facilities, however, were 
needed, and the company at that 
time was engaged in building a 
plant at a new location — 1420 
Hemlock street—about 1% miles 
from the former site. 

The new yard, including office 
and sales room, shed and ware- 
house, private switch track etc., is 
now completed, and to say that it 
is a “humdinger” is no overstate- 
ment. 

Planned for convenience and effi- 
ciency as regards both merchan- 
dising and operating, the layout is 
a model of its type. “We have 
tried to make our plant modern in 
every respect, and believe that we 


laid out as is possible,” said W. K. 
Summerhayes to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

The accompanying photographs 
will give at least some idea of 
how well the owners have suc- 
ceeded. 

Some of the salient features are: 

A handsome office, built along 
Colonial lines, with a continuous 
range of windows which afford ex- 
cellent display facilities as well as 
plenty of ventilation throughout. 
One-half of the lower floor of the 
building is occupied by a light and 
roomy office, with a modern display 
of paint, hardware, roofing, brushes 
etc., the other half being occupied 
by attraetive displays against the 
front windows. In back of the 
show windows, in the middle of the 
display section, and easily seen 
from the street, such goods as 
paints, roofing etc., are displayed 
on shelves pyramided from all four 
sides. In back of this, against the 
rear wall, a complete line of hard- 


Eye-Pleasing and Labor- 


Saving 


measures 20x60 feet, is clear maple, 
natural finish, while the side walls 
and ceilings, which are divided into 
three sections by half-columns and 
beams, are treated in differing wall 
and ceiling designs, each to better 
display NuWood bevel lap tile, for 
which the firm is distributor. 

Back of the main office a private 
conference room, 12x14, affords fa- 
cilities for interviews with cus- 
tomers, or other conversations of 
a confidential nature. 

A private switch track runs 
through the rear of the entire yard, 
which is 450 feet in length. Be- 
hind this switch is a double-deck 
shed, extending the full length 


mentioned. 
Mr. Summerhayes says that un- 


Layout 


loading costs have been reduced 
considerably from those of the old 
location. Cars are now unloaded 
in from six to eight hours. 

The men at the head of this 
company are sticklers for clean- 
liness and order, so the yard al- 
ways presents a spick-and-span ap- 
pearance. The office is thoroughly 
cleaned every night, and the entire 
yard is kept in first-class order at 
all times. Particularly, all lumber 
is handled with care and “respect,” 
assuring its delivery to the cus- 
tomer in first-class condition. 

The impression which a visitor 
carries away is that here is a well 
managed and efficiently operated 
yard—a credit to the retail lum- 
ber trade, and to its owners. 





ware is displayed on easels. 





have a yard that is about as well The 


lower office floor, 
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Planned for efficiency as regards both merchandising and operating, the 
layout is a model of its type 





Lumber Exporters Protest 
Pensacola Charges 


Pensacota, Fia., Dec. 17.—Through the 
Chamber of Commerce, lumber exporters 
at Pensacola are again protesting the charge 
which the railroads operating here are mak- 
ing on lumber and timber handled at the 
railroad piers, which is $1 per 1,000 pounds. 
This covers lumber taken from barges, even 
where the pier facilities are not used by 
the barge but the vessel’s tackle made use 
of to moor lumber barges to ship. The 
Protest is also being made against the 
charge against timber loaded out of the 
water. This product never touches the rail- 


road pier, but is moored on the sea side of 
the ship, and the vessel’s tackle alone reaches 
the timber rafts. The same tariff is assessed 
against floating timber as against lumber, 
which means an average of $1 per 1,000 
pounds. That is many times more than 
what was charged in the past. Until re- 
cently every lumber barge moored to ship’s 
side for unloading was charged for at the 
rate of $3 per barge, and timber from 
water was charged at the rate of 5 cents 
the stick. 

Under the new arrangement, vessels are 
loading at anchorages in the mid-stream as 
much as possible, and only when cargo is 
on cars do the big ships moor at the steam- 
ship docks. 


Exports of British Columbia 
Continue to Increase 


Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 15.—Indication of 
the improved condition in British Columbia’s 
lumber trade is seen in the export statistics 
for the ten months ended Oct. 31, as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1933. Total 
exports are set at 687,897,655 feet, as compared 
with 488,679,631 in the corresponding period of 
last year. Shipments for October were 71,305,- 
791 feet, as compared with 69,063,889 in Octo- 
ber, 1933. Volume of logs scaled per month, 
in spite of the setback early in the year when 
the big strike in coastal mills held up business, 
has shown a steady increase. 
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An Effective Display of 
Wallpaper Patterns 


Wallpaper is proving to be a profitable line 
for many lumber dealers who have, or are 
willing and able to provide, the display facili- 
ties which this product requires, for like cer- 
tain other types of products it not only pro- 
duces the profit of its own sale but also has 
the added advantage of bringing into the store 
new customers who come to look at wallpaper 
but linger to look also at other things on dis- 
play. That is, if other things are on display; 
they should be and probably will be, in the 
establishment of any lumberman who takes on 
wallpaper. 

For this is a display item. When a woman 
selects wallpaper for any room, she considers 
first of all the pattern and the color. That’s 
what she buys wallpaper for—decoration. That’s 
what she intends to get, too, and so she wants 
to look over every pattern in your stock, always 
hoping that you have a grand new design such 
as she never saw, even in wealthy Cousin 
Minnie’s home. Maybe you get tired of drag- 
ging out the rolls and neglect a few, and maybe 
one of the few is just the thing she would want. 
Remember, in these days of speedy automo- 
biles and catalogs, she doesn’t have to select 
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In the floor-stand sketch, note that across the 
two uprights are three narrow shelves, made of 
1x2s, with a half-round strip at the outer edge 
of each shelf to keep the roll of paper from 
rolling off. A foot above each shelf, hooks are 
placed in the uprights. The end of the roll 
is wrapped around a piece of flat screen mold- 
ing; the molding is drilled at each end and so 
slips easily onto these hooks. This is done, and 
the roll of wallpaper is then laid on the shelf 
beneath, rolled tigit enough to present a neat 
appearance. The smaller fixture, to be set on 
top of the paint shelves or perhaps on a counter 
somewhere is of essentially the same construc- 
tion except that instead of having hooks, there 
is a slot in the end of each upright piece, and 
the flat molding is inserted in these slots when 
the wallpaper has been wrapped around it. 
On either the floor or the fixture-top stand, 
the wallpaper displayed is the width of the en- 
tire roll. and is shown in vertical position, as 
on a wall. The importance of this may be under- 
stood from Mr. McCreery’s own statement that 
“Many patterns that were not selling at all 
from sample books have proven very popular 
since we have displayed them in this way.” 





From where this picture was taken one may see on display about two dozen wallpaper patterns, 
each panel large enough for effective presentation of the pattern 


from your stock even if you're the only wall- 
paper dealer in her town. It is not her prob- 
lem, necessarily, to decide which of your pat- 
terns she likes best—or dislikes least—and buy 
it; it is your problem to show her the pattern 
she wants more than she wants some pattern 
in Smith’s, three blocks north, or in the next 
town, or in a big city many miles away, where 
they open envelopes with mail orders in them. 
It is so difficult to describe a desired wallpaper 
pattern, but so easy to point at a pattern on 
display and say “I like that.” 

In Benton, Ill., the J. A. McCreery Lumber 
Co. has a most effective way of displaying its 
wallpaper patterns, with the fixtures shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. It will be ob- 
served that there are several of the floor stands, 
each of them equipped to show a generous ex- 
panse of the patterns of three different rolls 
of wallpaper, and smaller stands, each display- 
ing the pattern of one roll, are arranged on the 
tops of two of the paint shelf sections. 

A study of the sketches will reveal how dis- 
play is effected without damaging the paper. 

oubtless another powerful contributing factor 


was the fact that the customer could stand in 
one spot and see about two dozen different pat- 
terns, each advantageously displayed. 





Long Beach Reports Large 
Waterborne Receipts 


Lonc Beacu, Cat., Dec. 15.—James F. 
Collins, port manager here, in reporting to the 
Harbor Commission that lumber shipments 
have been so heavy here that all available 
storage space is filled, requested the commis- 
sion to provide additional lumber facilities, lest 
shipments be diverted elsewhere. In a letter 
to the commission, John E. Marshall (Inc.), a 
large lumber shipping concern, declared that a 
total of 33,605,255 board feet had been un- 
loaded here between Aug. 1 and Dec. 1, 1934, 
and that the average daily amount handled was 
422,609 board feet. The docks were overflowing 
with lumber. The city reported an average 
monthly income from lumber wharfage charges 
of $1,000. 
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Samples are displayed without damaging the 

rolls, and by a hook arrangement the displays 

may be changed easily. In the foreground is @ 

floor stand, showing three patterns with smaller, 

individual, stands located on top of the paint 
shelf section 
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Side elevation of both types of wallpaper dis 
play stand. The large one, at the right, stands 
on the floor and displays the patterns of three 
rolls of paper; the smaller one, at the left, 
displays only one roll, and is meant to be sé 
on some other fixture 
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How Dealer Increased 
Volume 50 Percent 


DaLLas, TeEx., Dec. 17—Among the live re- 
tail lumber concerns of the Southwest that are 
availing themselves of, and profiting by, the 
home modernizing provisions of the National 
Housing Act, is the Clem Lumber Co., with 
headquarters in this city ; which functions in this 
field, so far as concerns financing of the jobs, 
through its subsidiary, the Clem Finance Cor- 
poration. 

In response to a request from the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for a first-hand statement regard- 
ing the company’s activities in this field, P. R. 
Ferrell, secretary and treasurer of the Clem 
Finance Corporation, said: 


“We immediately recognized in Title 1 of the 
National Housing Act, an avenue for. obtaining 





"Modernization loans have to 
be sold, just like anything else." 





a large volume of business, so we ascertained 
the requirements for obtaining a contract of in- 
surance, and by creation of a nominally capi- 
talized, wholly owned subsidiary known as Clem 
Finance Corporation, obtained the insurance con- 
tract. From the very first our business began 
to increase. 

“We advertise ourselves as ‘Dallas’ Builders’ 
Department Store,’ having a well department- 
ized business, and selling virtually everything 
used in building except plumbing and electrical 
equipment. Thus, our own set-up is attractive 
to a home-owner contemplating home modern- 
ization or repairs. Added to this is the ability 
to make the customer’s loan, and handle the 
transaction complete, the actual construction 
work being taken care of through a carefully 
chosen group of reliable general contractors. 
Since the inception of our national housing loan 
business we have been capitalizing through ad- 
vertising in a big way on the phrase ‘One-Stop 
National Housing Service.’ 

“Our selling organization comprises our Dal- 
las headquarters and nine retail branches in 
towns within a range of 150 miles north and 
east of Dallas. Our ‘One-Stop National Hous- 
ing Service’ is available from all these points ; 
in fact, in some of the towns no other loan 
facilities are available. We make loans, that 
are acceptable from a credit standpoint, and 
are insurable, on any deal on which we can sell 
about 60 percent of the proceeds of the loan in 
material. We freely make loans for the full 





"In addition to sales brought in 
by loans, our cash business has 
increased substantially." 





five-year period, and to farmers. We require se- 
curity in the form of first or second lien con- 
tracts on all loans when there is any. possible 
doubt of the quality, using a materialman’s lien 
contract, with power of sale; and, incidentally, 
we encounter practically no objection from bor- 
rowers to giving liens. 

“Under the liberalization of Title 1 recently 
made effective, we make insured loans for new 
construction up to $2,000, and by co-operation 
with local loan brokers, make possible the han- 
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dling of new residence deals up to about $5,000 
by taking second liens. 

“On all loan transactions involving liens, we 
absorb the cost of title examinations and re- 
cording. All materials sold on loan jobs are 
sold at our lowest cash price. On jobs involv- 
ing the purchase of goods which we do not sell, 
we do not ask a commission from the vendors, 
as we solicit the good will of all firms in allied 
lines, feeling that it will benefit us greater in 
the long run. 

“When a salesman brings a deal in, we re- 
quire the application form properly filled out 
and signed, tax certificate, legal description of 
the property as it appears on the deed records, 
information as to the amount the borrower can 
pay per month, whether the job is to be done 
on a general contract (which we encourage) and 
if so, a copy of the contract. 

“In order to bring in this business, we use a 
specially trained group of salesmen, and adver- 
tising. We have been unable to do as good a 
job of advertising as we would like to do, but 
are doing our best, with the expectation of in- 
creasing it as business justifies. We are using 
about 150 inches per month in the newspapers, 
and have a program on one of the local radio 
stations. In addition we have distributed a 
large number of handbills. 

“We have a separate group of salesmen who 
work only on national housing loans, in addition 
to our regular sales staff. All are new men, 
who have grasped the possibilities of our selling 
set-up (the only one in Texas) and have come 
to us. They are extremely high-grade men. 
They have been carefully selected and trained 
to get the application signed quickly. Modern- 
ization loans have to be sold, just like anything 





"So far every note except one 

has been paid on or before due 

date. All banks here report 
prompt payments, too." 





else; merely because, for the first time, they 
can now be had on easy payments, is no assur- 
ance that the business will walk in at the front 
door. It requires salesmanship just the same 
as it does to sell automobiles, mechanical refrig- 
erators etc., which lines in reality are our 
strongest competitors, anyway. 

“We require our salesmen to make 10 per- 
sonal calls, and 10 ’phone calls a day, as well 
as to locate three new bonafide prospects and 
close one deal each day. This is a big day’s 
work, and we see that they do it. Asa result, 
every one of them is making money. One of 
our men has averaged better than a deal a day for 
every day he has been with us. They are paid 
on a commission basis, with a base rate of 8 
percent; we advance them a moderate drawing 
account. Each salesman is assigned a ‘floor 
day’ in turn. Likewise each salesman, in rota- 
tion, is assigned to cover the national housing 
loan officer in each of the other lending insti- 
tutions which are making such loans, to pick up 
the names of applicants whose loans are de- 
clined; we find this a productive source of ac- 
ceptable loans. 

“Modernization business has already increased 
our volume about 50 percent, and we believe 
it has only started, because so far, the public 
at large knows little about the program. We 
expect that in the spring we shall be handling 
three times as much of the business as we have 
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— By Selling Modernizing and 
Repair Jobs — Financed By 
Its Own Subsidiary Company 


yet done. In addition to sales brought in by 
oe our cash business has increased substan- 
tially. 

“So far, every note except one, has been paid 
on or before due date, and we do not contem- 
plate any difficulty collecting. All the banks 
here report prompt payments, too. 

“Home modernization is profitable, and sound; 
it involves lots of small deals, but anyone who 
passes up small deals, is passing up profits. It 
involves lots of hard work, but it pays. 

“When Title II becomes fully operative we 
hope to be able to make loans for new construc- 





"Modernization business has 

already increased our volume 

about 50 percent, and we be- 
lieve it has only started." 





tion direct just as we are now; but at all events, 
we shall continue from now on oyr moderniza- 
tion selling organization, training an altogether 


additional group to handle loans for new build- 
ing. 





November Construction 
Awards 


The construction award figures for November 
exhibited a decline both as contrasted with data 
for October and with the figures for November 
of last year, according to F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration. Losses from the previous month 
were noted in each of the four principal classes 
of construction: about 9 millions in public 
works; 4% millions in non-residential build- 
ings; 4 millions in public utilities; and more 
than 6 millions in residential buildings. This 
loss in residential buildings, says the authority 
quoted, is the more discouraging because it oc- 
curred in that phase of construction where FHA 
aid has been chiefly centered. Declines in con- 
tracts from the data of a year ago were shown 
in residential buildings and public works of 
such size as to more than entirely offset the 
gains reported in non-residential buildings and 
public utility types. The November construc- 
tion contract total, all classes, amounting to 
$111,740,800 in the 37 eastern States, was more 
than 30 percent behind the volume of $162,340,- 
600 reported for November, 1933, and compares 
with $135,224,800 for October of this year. 

For the elapsed eleven months of 1934 con- 
tracts for construction, all types, totaled $1,- 
450,426,900 in the 37 States, as compared with 
$1,048,498,900 for the corresponding months of 
1933. Cumulative increases over 1933 were 
shown for each major construction classifica- 
tion: 187 millions in public works; 161 millions 
in non-residential buildings; 44 millions in pub- 
lic utility types; and only 9 millions in resi- 
dential buildings. Commenting on the small 
gain in residential work the Dodge organiza- 
tion states: 

It must be remembered that the contract 
figures include both new and alteration 
projects. It is of interest, therefore, to note 
that on the side of residential building, the 
entire gain in contracts thus far reported for 
1934 was due to alterations. Except for this 
gain in alteration and modernization projects 
the residential contract total for the eleven 
months of 1934 would have fallen behind the 
1933 level by about 5 millions. 
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Getting Loans to Build New Homes. 


Jackson, Miss., Dec. 17.—That 
Mississippi is losing no time in 
getting properly organized and 
lined up to secure the full benefits 
of Title II of the National Hous- 
ing Act was demonstrated at a 
meeting held here last Friday, 
called by W. P. Bridges, State 
Administrator for FHA, attended 
by more than one hundred retail 
lumber and building material deal- 
ers, architects and contractors, for 
the purpose of discussing the details of just how 
to go about making that portion of the National 
Housing Act effective and getting a home 
building campaign started in this State. The 
general purpose of the meeting was explained 
by W. M. Lockhart, secretary of the Missis- 
sippi Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, who 
urged the dealers, especially, to put all of their 
influence and all of their sales ability back of 
this campaign, which will do more than any 
other one thing to relieve unemployment and 
restore permanent prosperity. 


General Features Explained 


The general features of Title II were ex- 
plained by Mr. Bridges, while the underwriting 
features and the mechanics of the Act were dis- 
cussed by the heads of those departments in 
the office of Mr. Bridges, Mr. Balter and Mr. 
Fort. The procedure in detail under which ap- 
plications for loans will pass through the vari- 
ous departments were explained and Mr. 
Bridges gave his assurance that if these were 
made out in proper form and all questions 
answered, there would be no delay in passing 
upon the eligibility of the proposed loans for 
insurance, as there will be no necessity for re- 
ferring these matters to Washington unless 
something is involved that is not covered in 
the general rules and regulations. 


Three Essential Questions 


Mr. Fort explained that there were three 
essential questions that must be answered by 
every applicant for a loan involving new con- 
struction under the Housing Act: (1) “Have 
you a job?” (2) “Have you or can you supply 
a 20 percent equity?” (3) “Does this proposed 
building come within the property standards ?” 

He said that as a general rule loans would 
be approved on homes the value of which would 
be two and a half times the annual income of 
the borrower, or three times the annual income 
when the latter is over $1200 a year. He stressed 
the point also that the property standards set 
up do not necessarily mean that the cost of 
homes will be increased, but they do contem- 
plate building a good house cheap; or a cheap 
house good. It also means that neighborhoods 
will be taken into consideration—that a loan 
for a $2000 home in a $6000 neighborhood will 
not be approved, nor for a $6000 home in a $2000 
neighborhood. As to the cost of the house as 
compared with the value of the lot he thought 
a safe rule would be that a $1000 lot would 
justify a $5000 house. He, too, explained that 
there would be no delay in passing on the eligi- 
bility of a loan where the usual construction 
materials were involved, but where new con- 
struction materials or methods were intended 
that are not covered in the specifications and 
standards set up the application would have to 
be referred to the Washington headquarters. 


First and Successive Steps 


It was explained that when a dealer or a 
contractor has a prospect lined up, the first 
thing to do is to have the application for a 
mortgage loan filled out in full detail. This 
application, together with plans, specifications 
and a bid must be filed with the lending agency, 
with an extra copy to be filed by the agency 
with the FHA. The application then passes 
to the chief examiner, to see if it complies with 


(Meetings similar in general outline to the one here described have 
been or are being held in many cities. 
reporting all such meetings is not available. The one here described 
was specially covered by an editorial staff representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, whose report is printed in full because of the 
detailed information as to procedure which it presents. 
will repay careful reading by all interested in knowing about the the 
workings of Title II of the National Housing Act.—Eprror.] 


the regulations; then to the architectural de- 
partment for checking specifications etc; then 
to the valuations department for rating as to 
value; then to the chief mortgage examiner, 
who will rate the borrower and rate the mort- 
gage pattern. It found satisfactory in all re- 
spects the bank or lending agency will be ad- 
vised that the proposed mortgage is eligible 
for insurance, and under which class it will be 
rated. 


No Unnecessary Red Tape 


While this apparently involves much detail, 
Mr. Bridges gave his assurance that in the 
State Administrator’s office red tape would be 
reduced to the minimum and that where all 
papers were properly prepared not more than 
fifteen days would be required for a_ final 
answer on the eligibility of any loan. He es- 
pecially urged that none of the papers be sub- 
mitted to the FHA office by the home builder, 
the dealer or the architect, as the FHA deals 
only with the lending agency. Where informa- 
tion is required with reference to any of the 
provisions of the Act or details of methods, 
materials etc., this information would cheer- 
fully be supplied by his office. He made it quite 
clear that the FHA has nothing whatever to do 
with lending the money, its sole function being 
to insure the mortgage loans and to see that 
the buildings are erected according to the ap- 
proved standards. For this purpose it is pro- 
posed to make three inspections during the 
erection of the building, solely to see that all 
requirements are being complied with. 


Necessary Forms Described 


During the course of Mr. Fort’s discussion, 
forms to be used and instructions to be fol- 
lowed were distributed as follows: “Method of 
Calculating Building Cube”; “Plans and speci- 
fications required for remodeling or repairing 
existing homes”; “Plans and specifications re- 
quired for a new home”; “Property standards 
for the insurance of mortgages”; “Mortgagor’s 
application for a loan” (new construction form 
and existing construction form) ; and a pamph- 
let issued Nov. 27 containing the amended rules 
and regulations under Title II of the National 
Housing Act. A bulletin for the building ma- 
terial dealers also was distributed containing 
forms which they were asked to fill out 
promptly and return to the State Administra- 
tor’s office, so that this information could be 
codified and used by that office in determining 
the eligibility of loans. This information covers 
the prices of material and various classes of 
labor in each community, and will be used in 
checking loan applications, particularly with 
reference to the estimated cost of the proposed 
buildings. 


Questions Asked and Answered 


During a rather extended question and 
answer period, the officials were called upon 
to answer many questions and explain many 
details which dealers, particularly, desired to 
have made clear. Some of these were: 

It is not a requirement that plans and 
specifications for a home on which a loan is 
sought must be prepared by a registered 
architect. It is desirable that this be done, 
where possible, but not necessary. 

Home loans made by individuals or individ- 


Obviously equal space for 


The story 


ual concerns are not eligible for 
insurance. They must be made by 
an approved financial agency, with 
a minimum capital and surplus of 
$100,000. 

The FHA has nothing to say as 
to how the money is disbursed, or 
by whom, or as to how the dealer 
is to be paid. It can only approve 
loans when they are found 
eligible for insurance. 


The provisions of Title IT of the 

National Housing Act do not 

apply to farm dwellings. Financing of these 

is provided for through the Federal Land 
Banks and Farm Loan Associations. 


The restrictions as to repair loans under 
Title I being made only on improved property 
having been removed, it is permissible now 
under that section to make loans up to $2,000 
for a period of five years on new farm build- 
ings. This opens up an opportunity that 
dealers should avail themselves of for a large 
volume of business. 


Where the rea! estate on which a home is 
to be built has against it improvement assess- 
ments extending over a period of years, these 
are pro rated and included in the monthly 
payments to be made by the borrower. These 
payments include in addition to the amount 
for amortization of the loan, interest on the 
mortgage, service charges, taxes, special as- 
sessments, fire and other casualty insurance, 
and mortgage insurance. 


Administrator Bridges advised that a sub- 
stantial number of banks in this State have 
qualified as mortgagees and others are prepared 
to do so as soon as their directors have met 
and formally approved similar action. One 
large insurance company has qualified and has 
set aside a fund of $1,000,000 to be used in loan- 
ing on homes to be constructed in Mississippi. 
Some commitments for the insurance of mort- 
gages already have been made and it is believed 
that before next spring a real home building 
revival will be under way in Mississippi. 

In addition to the Jackson dealers there were 
present at this meeting retail lumber and build- 
ing material dealers from Moorhead, Tunica, 
Jonestown, Clarksdale, Crystal Springs, Lex- 
ington, Greenville, Columbia, Maben, Newton, 
Grenada, McComb, Canton, Brookhaven and 
Marks. 





Plan Building Exhibit 


_ San Francisco, Carir., Dec. 17.—The Build- 
ing Material Exhibit, in San Francisco, is now 
offering to a number of manufacturers a mer- 
chandising program which should be an effec- 
tive short cut to profitable sales. It is focusing 
the attention of all property owners on the Ex- 
hibit as the one place where information on ma- 
terials and methods is available sufficient to 
meet practically every need. Manufacturers 
participating in the program are brought into 
direct contact with specific prospects. 

The Exhibit is doing for sales promotion and 
advertising what no one manufacturer could 
afford to do alone. It will conduct a continu- 
ous and comprehensive promotion on the prod- 
ucts represented. This consists of advertising 
both by newspaper and by radio, direct adver- 
tising through circulars and letters, window 
display, publicity in consumer media, demon- 
strations, and other practical forms. 

The plan is financed by a definite arrange- 
ment between manufacturers and the Exhibit, 
by which one-half of the rentals is devoted ex- 
clusively to merchandising and advertising. For 
a fraction of what it would cost any individual 
company to locate a store on Market Street 
and maintain its own promotion, about twenty 
firms are invited to combine. 

Preparations for beginning the campaign in 
January or February are under way now at 
the Building Material Exhibit, 557-563 Mar- 
ket Street. 
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Home Modernizing in 
News and Pictures 


Loan Volume Is Growing 


WasuHincTon, D. C., Dec. 17.—The Federal 
Housing Administration estimates that a total 
of $164,508,691 worth of repairs and moderniza- 
tion has been stimulated from the beginning of 
the drive through Dec. 14. This is an estimated 
increase Of $20,500,108 over last week’s figure. 
Much of this amount represents cash work. 
Loans totaling 62,552, under the modernization 
credit plan, were reported through Dec. 14, 
bringing the total amount of credits advanced 
up to $26,544,691. This is an increase of 5,526 
loans and $2,577,346 over the previous week. 





Stage Model Home Demonstration 
to Spur FHA Modernizing 


ProvipENCE, R. I., Dec. 17.—Staging an .un- 
usual FHA campaign, local building and bank- 
ing officials have joined hands to build and pub- 
licize a model, one-room house in the city’s 
center. This was dedicated very recently by 
speakers who urged Rhode Island residents to 
take advantage of the FHA offer for makinz 
changes and improvements in their homes. 

The dedication of the house was attended by 
several hundred persons; movies were taken, 
and a “sound truck” helped to attract passers- 
by. 

Its major use is in serving as an information 
center where people may go at any time during 
the day to ask questions or to seek advice on 
FHA loans. Here printed matter is distributed, 
and contacts with contractors may be made 
wherever “prospects” so desire. 

To date, several hundred interested persons 
have visited this information bureau, and it is 
believed that a large volume of FHA work has 
been created. 

Co-operating are the Rhode Island Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, the Builders & Trade Ex- 
change, the Building Material Association, the 
Rhode Island chapter of the American Instityte 
of Architects, and others. 

Furthering the FHA plan, local building sup- 
ply dealers, lumber firms and contractors are 
using newspaper advertisements, radio publicity 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


The Providence (R. I.) 
house is built on prop- 
erty occupied by the 
City Hall, which struc- 
ture may be seen in the 
background. Located on 
what local residents call 
“The Mall,” this house 
is seen daily by thou- 
sands of men and wo- 
men. Along the front 
is a piazza, and around 
the entire house is a 
white fence. Painted 
white with green blinds, 
the house is truly an 
attractive one 





and personal salesmanship to sell equipment and 
work, 

Authentic reports indicate good public inter- 
est in the plan, and dealers in building materials 
say that it has helped sales. In some districts 
crews of door-to-door men are being employed 
to distribute FHA booklets and to tell people 
“what it’s all about.” 

In the city of .Pawtucket a directory is be- 
ing compiled, listing the names and addresses 
of all contractors, classified according to the 
type of work. These directories are to be dis- 
tributed to every resident in the city and it is 
expected they will prove a means of bringing 
home owners and contractors together. 





Modernizing Campaign Helps 
Furniture Industries 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 17. — Lumbermen 
here have commented on an important by-prod- 
uct of the better housing campaigns throughout 
the Southwest under the modernization program 
of the Federal Housing Administration. Since 
the campaign started there has been a notice- 
able improvement in the furniture industry. Re- 
ports from furniture manufacturing centers in 
nearby cities, such as Leavenworth, show that 








SANTA CLAUS BOOSTS BETTER HOUSING CAMPAIGN, SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


A news correspondent rushes the American Lumberman this photograph of the "Show Me" Demonstra- 
tion House, Springfield, Mo.—"all dolled up" for Christmas Week—just in time to catch this pre-Christ- 
mas issue. Note the Christmas decorations and greenery, and the old “Saint” himself about to descend 
the chimney. This Demonstration House is temporarily located on the Public Square, in heart of the city, 
having been modernized, as an object lesson, from a 90-year-old dwelling, as told and illustrated in a 


feature story printed on pages 14 and 15 of the Nov. 24 issue of the American Lumberman 
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most of them are enjoying a good run of busi- 
ness, many operating on overtime schedules. 
This is especially true of southern district fac- 
tories which in the past several years have 
specialized in medium and low-priced living and 
bedroom suites. 

—_—— 


FHA Boosts Firm's Sales 


Lansinc, Micu., Dec. 18.—Taking a firm 
grasp on FHA, the Service Lumber Co., of 
this city, was able to roll up the biggest No- 
vember in its history, according to E. J. Dessert, 
manager. Daily sales averaged 100 orders, with 
a high for the month of 180 orders filled one 
day. 

Business of the company has now been ex- 
panded to employ 14 men, with three trucks 
busy, and four new employees. Mr. Dessert 
gives full credit for big November volume to 
the Housing Act. The company put 25 home 
modernizing and repair loans through local 
banks and obtained much new business. Sales- 
men sold 5,000 storm sash and a large quantity 
of insulation materials. 

Following up all FHA prospects the company 
has had five salesmen active in the city. These 
include Rex Archer, Arthur Wilber, George 
Thurston, Kenneth Stevens and Robert Force. 
Walter Martin is yard foreman. 

The wage scale at the Service Lumber Co. 
is unique, the lowest paid employee receiving 
at least 20 percent above the NRA minimum. 





Progress of "Mystery House” 


Cincinnati, Onto, Dec. 20.—Modernization 
of the “Mystery House,” under the auspices ot 
the home modernization committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, co-operating with the 
Federal Housing Administration, proceeds 
apace. 

Virtually every part of the building will be 
a demonstration of wood products. The orig- 
inal house was built of well-seasoned white 
pine and yellow poplar from the Appalachian 
regions. It stood almost 100 years, as proved 
by a penny of 1844 coinage which was placed 
in its foundation framework by the builder in 
ante-bellum times. 

The sturdy timbers are being used in recon- 
structing the stairways and other parts of the 
“Mystery House.” 

A demonstration of plywood as a substitute 
for plastering is given in the three-ply wood 
board donated by the Algoma Plywood Co. 
and the Cincinnati Panel & Supply Co. This 
plywood is of Douglas fir. In the living room 
are softwood panels, above; with Appalachian 
oak panels in the wainscoting below. The up- 
per panels are prepared for papering and other 
decorating. 

Built-in work includes a bookcase in the liv- 


(Continued on page 41) 
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THE PLAN FOR 


UNITED ACTION BY THE 


LUMBER INDUSTRIES 


Plans for returning the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association to its original status 
as a federation of regional associations, of 
which it is to be definitely and avowedly a ser- 
vant, not master, were completed by the board 
of directors, in conference with representatives 
from nearly all the regional bodies, at a meet- 
ing Dec. 6-8 at the Drake Hotel in Chicago. 
The general set-up—which was authorized at 
the National’s annual meeting last June—is to 
be submitted to the regional associations at 
their respective annual meetings this winter; if 
it approves the program and affiliates with the 
National before the annual N. L. M. A. meeting 
next April, each regional association is entitled 
to name its representation on the National board 
of directors according to the following schedule : 

California Redwood Association, 2; Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute, 4; Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 2; Northern Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, 1; Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association, 1; Southern Pine Association, 6; 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 6; 
Western Pine Association, 5; Appalachian 
Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.), 2; Maple 


Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1; National Oak Flooring Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 1; American Walnut Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, 1; Indiana Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association, 1; Red Cedar Shin- 
gle Bureau, 1. 


These constitute thirty-five of the forty 
members of the board, the maximum number 
allowed under the new plan, and the remaining 
members, directors-at-large, will be elected by 
these region-representing directors; the presi- 
dent is to be chairman of the board. This is in 
decided contrast to the provisions of the pres- 
ent by-laws, which permit a maximum of sixty 
directors, plus one for each affiliated associa- 
tion, all elected by the National stockholders at 
the annual meeting, making possible a some- 
times unwieldy number of directors-at-large. 
Furthermore the committee of regional repre- 
sentatives in its report to the directors said this 
concerning the selection of directors: 

The committee firmly believes that it is 
the responsibility of the regional associations 
to appoint to the directorship of the National 
such representatives as will take an active 
interest in both regional and National affairs 
and thus correlate the activities and purposes 
of the National and regional associations. 


The dues which the directors and regiona! 
committee agreed would be fair to all, and 
which the affiliating regional associations will 
be asked to pay, are 1%4 cents per thousand feet 
of lumber production, with proportionate pay- 
ment on such products as shingles, which are 
not sold on the thousand-feet basis. This sched- 
ule of dues is now being paid by many indi- 
vidual companies on contracts, as individual 
stockholders of the National, but after Jan. 1 
it is urged that in all regions whose associa- 
tions are not organized solely for Code admin- 
istration, the regional association collect these 
individual-company dues and forward them to 
the National, and also that additional companies 
be induced to subscribe in this manner, pending 
completion of association affiliation. Under the 
new by-laws, which President C. C. Sheppard 
and General Manager Wilson Compton are to 
present for ratification at the annual meeting 
next spring, it will be provided that “the stock 
issued by the National association shall be held 
by and in the name of the affiliated regional as- 
sociations in proportion to their representation 
on the board of directors.” 


Under this plan there are at least a thou- 
sand mills to which the National associa- 
tion can look for support, through regional 
channels, because all these mills will directly 
benefit by the N. L. M. A. activities, it was 
brought out in discussions, for this is the only 
national organization that is controlled by lum- 
ber manufacturers exclusively; the Lumber 
Code Authority is also national in scope, but 
its work is confined to Code administration, 
and furthermore it is a semi-public institution, 
partially under the control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, it was explained at this meeting, is on 
the other hand the official and authoritative 
representative of the American lumber manu- 
facturing industry, informing Government of- 
ficials and the public. in general as to the lum- 
ber industry’s contributions to the nation’s wel- 
fare, its attitude on current questions such as 
taxation and tariff, finance, transportation, and 
national forest policies, and its requirements for 
maintaining its part in a healthy industrial life. 
Also it compiles statistics and gathers other im- 
portant information—on such subjects as eco- 
nomics, accounting, planning, and standardiza- 
tion—which when made known to the trade 
will aid in guiding the thought and direction of 
lumbermen along lines that are harmonious and 
mutually profitable. Besides all the above, the 
National in one of its most important fields of 
usefulness engages in work to protect lumber 
markets against unfair legislation, such as in 
building codes, and by development of lumber- 
use information (through special investigations, 
surveys and technical setvices) that aids lum- 
ber to hold its own against the competition of 
other materials, whether with private domestic 
buyers, Government purchasers and specifiers, 
or foreign buyers. Large buyers such as Gov- 
ernment agencies are made acquainted with this 
information, by association staff workers. 

All this the 1%4-cents-per-thousand dues will 
pay for, when the National association is sup- 
ported by the entire industry, the directors have 
found, and they consider this N. L. M. A. 
program the most vital thing now before the 
lumber industry. When it has been well estab- 
lished, with adequate financing assured through 
regional associations’ steady investments in this 
work, the plan is to “put life into” American 
Forest Products Industries (Inc.), a separate 
organization established by N. L. M. A. for 
trade promotion activities in co-operation with 
related timber products industries—the kind of 
work that will find or make new uses and mar- 
kets for wood by means of publicity, research, 
exhibits, advertising etc. One A. F. P. I. pro- 
ject, Timber Engineering Co., a corporation or- 
ganized for profit, already is in action in the 
promoting and popularizing of the modern tim- 
ber connectors, patents for which it owns: its 
work is in the development of devices of this 
kind, that will make wood adaptable to new and 
increasing uses, and by sale of the devices sus- 
tain itself. 

To maintain the activities 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association until the 
new organization set-up gets under way, a 
handful of the larger manufacturers who have 
been paying special assessments and thus carry- 
ing the whole industry’s load have been asked 
to continue this for a few months longer, and 
most of them already have agreed to do so. 
They had been getting a bit weary of the bur- 
den, and some were hesitant about continuing, 
but after they had heard Arthur Upson, man- 
ager of the trade promotion department, and 
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others report Thursday morning on what the 
association was accomplishing and what might 
happen if the work were abandoned, they saw 
that the work must go on, that they and the 
rest of the industry can not afford to suspend it 
even for a few months, 

That report by Mr. Upson, H. R. Northup 
and A. C. Horner, summed up by Carl Hamil- 
ton, chairman of the trade promotion commit- 
tee, changed the tone of the whole meeting from 
doubt and uncertainty to pleased confidence that 
the lumber industry will not allow such a pro- 
gram with its vital service to fail. It was 
hoped that arrangements could be made for the 
regional associations to invite Mr. Upson to 
give a similar report at their respective annual 
meetings, so that their members might realize 
what the National association is doing and can 
do for all lumber manufacturers. 


MANAGER'S REPORT 


Thursday morning’s session (which was re- 
ported in the Dec. 8 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN) was followed by two committee 
meetings—the first gathering of the regional 
representatives with President Sheppard, and a 
meeting of trade promotion fund subscribers. 
On Friday the president opened the meeting by 
calling for the report of Mr. Compton. 

The association’s general manager, in his 
usual comprehensive manner, reviewed the his- 
tory of the association and the reasons why this 
organization is necessary, and then he directed 
attention to the lumber industry’s immediate 
future, enumerating twenty-four “problems 
ahead which either affect the timber industries 
exclusively, or in which they have more than a 
merely general interest with the rest of the 
country,” and asking the directors to consider 
the question, “How do you propose to deal with 
them?” [These twenty-four problems which 
Mr. Compton said the industry must face within 
the coming months, some immediately, appear 
on the opposite page.—EbiTor. ] 

Among especially significant statements by 
Mr. Compton in his address, “Looking Ahead 
in the Lumber Industry,” are the following 
excerpts : 

“In the call of this meeting it was stated by 
the president that the principal purposes were 
to determine: 

“1. What changes shall be made in the plan, 
activities and financial support of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association ? 

“9 What shall we do now regionally and 
nationally toward advancing the uses and con- 
sumption of lumber and timber products? 


“ «3 What shall we do regarding prospective 
public and governmental policies and Federal 
legislation likely to determine largely the future 
opportunities of our industry ?’ 

“In 1932 the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, under pressure of threatening indus- 
try disintegration, discontinued its affiliation and 
financial support of the National association. 
It has continued since that time, though less 
actively, its representation on this board of 
directors. Shortly thereafter, the Southern 
Pine Association for like reasons and undef 
like circumstances took like action; and later 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute. These 
three represented, with the exception of the 
Western Pine Association, the largest indus- 
try groups, and hence, the largest sources 0 
financial support of, and participation in, the 
National activities. The five other regional as- 
sociations, with the exception for a short time 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
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facturers’ Association, have continued their sup- 
rt without interruption. 

“The National association obviously was con- 
fronted under these circumstances with a choice 
either ot disintegration as a_ representa- 
tive national agency; or of continuing the form 
of national industry representation without its 
substance; or of seeking through individual 
memberships to maintain satisfactory represen- 
tation Of those regions in which the regional 
association, for whatever reason, had discon- 
tinued its national affiliation. It was clear then 
that a large number in the industry expected, 
although so far as 1 know none of them desired, 
that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation would be discontinued. This obviously 
would have been the result had not a substantial 
number of manufacturers in each of the prin- 
cipal regions responded to the opportunity to 
support the National work as individual mem- 
bers or subscribers, pending such improvement 
in industry conditions as would permit the re- 
sumption of organized regional affiliation. Dur- 
ing the same period also the number of individ- 
yal companies actively supporting the National 
trade extension work, which in 1928 was 185, 
had declined to about sixty. 

es 


“Activities on a minimum worthwhile basis 
have been continued with difficulty but without 
interruption during the past two years. But to 
a substantial extent the financial support has 
not been fairly distributed. Therein is the 
principal defect which should be corrected as 
promptly as possible. The present cost of these 
activities is about $12,500 a month. Of this 
amount one-half, or over $6,000 a month, has 
been paid out of general National dues at the 
rate of 14%4c per thousand feet, and contributed 
either through affiliated regional associations or 
in other regions by individual company member- 
ships. Nearly an equivalent amount has been 
contributed to these general industry interests 
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by a group of between fifty and sixty companies 
as National trade extension subscribers. 
* * * 


Two Types of Activities Needed 


“My judgment based on observation and 
experience over a decade and a half, is that ex- 
clusive of matters of code administration, there 
are two major types of national industry co- 
operation for which suitable provision ought to 
be made, and for which in your own interest 
I think you should provide. 

“The first includes general national industry 
activities in which all species, all regions and 
all manufacturers, whether large or small and 
whether having a long or a short prospective 
operating life-time, have a substantial common 
interest, and which can be maintained at small 
unit cost widely distributed over the entire in- 
dustry. 

“The second includes promotion, research and 
publicity activities of common interest as be- 
tween regions and species, but to which many 
manufacturers, because of short operating life- 
time, or because of special circumstances, or 
because they do not believe such activities are 
worth their cost, are not willing to contribute. 

ok *x* * 


“Heretofore and during the past fifteen years, 
this board of directors has never been called 
upon to wrestle with the problem of how to pay 
the bills of the Association. The Association 
has undertaken no financial obligations which 
it could not pay. It is still following that 
course. It can pay all of its obligations now. 
The essential national industry work on the 
present basis can be financed. The practical 
question is not so much that, as whether it 
can be financed in a manner which will insure 
to the industry the obvious benefits of inter- 
regional co-operation in the furtherance of com- 
mon interests and avoid the obvious disadvan- 
tages and inequalities inherent in any system 
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wherein the direction and support of the Na- 
tional organization is substantially dependent 
upon individual, as distinguished from regional- 
association, memberships. In the interest of 
industry progress I hope that this may be settled 
promptly and constructively by the regional 
associations and by this board. 
* * * 


“It is not necessary to mention the general 
political and economic problems with which this 
country and all its industries will have to 
wrestle, in such matters as taxation, finance, 
budgets, inflation, banking, tariff policies, trans- 
portation, relief, unemployment insurance and 
public works. Anyone who does no more than 
read the newspapers knows these. In them this 
industry has only a common interest with the 
rest of the country. But there are a number of 
problems ahead which either affect the timber 
industries exclusively, or in which they have 
more than a merely general interest with the 
rest of the country. Let me enumerate a few 
of these and ask you: ‘How do you propose to 


deal with them?’ 
* *K * 


Code Authority Not Enough 


“The suggestion has been made from some 
quarters, and has come to your attention and to 
mine from time to time, that the Lumber Code 
Authority, representing an allied group of in- 
dustries in Code administration, is an agency 
well representative of the lumber and timber 
products industries and competent to represent 
and to act for them in all matters of common 
imterest ; hence, that the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association is not longer necessary. 
Now I think that most of you know that I 
had some part in the origins and approval of the 
Lumber Code, and that so far as opportunity 
has been afforded, I have been in at least rea- 
sonably close touch with its administration. 
Therefore, in commenting upon this suggestion, 





How Do You Propose to Deal With Them? 


These Problems the Lumber Industry Now Faces or Soon Must 
Face, Wilson Compton Reminded the National Board of Directors 








1. The future of the National Industrial Recovery Act and the 
industrial code sysiem established under it. 


2. The anti-trust laws. 


3. The economic policies of the permanent National Recovery 
Administration promised by the President. 


4. What will be Government policy on industrial price and pro- 
duction controls? Will natural-resource industries be given special 
consideration? 


5. Will there be and should there be special Federal legislation 
for the administration of forest industries comparable to the pro- 
posed legislation on coal, or oil? 

6. Minimum weekly or monthly wages in addition to minimum 
hourly rates; and the “30-hour week”; Section 7A as a basis of 
industrial relations. 

7. Federal policy with respect to natural resource industries. 


8. Pending proposals that forests and forest products industries 
be classified and treated as public utilities. 


9. Proposed direct Federal regulation of timber cutting under 
Federal powers over taxation and interstate commerce. 


10. Proposed United States Government establishment and opera- 
tion of sawmills to supply lumber and timber products for low-cost 
subsistence homestead and emergency relief housing and employ- 
ment; and extension of Civilian Conservation Corps to provide 
loggers, wood and mill workers. 

ll. Prospective Federal forestry legislation, including provision 
for forest loans and credits, forest protection, and timber acquisition. 

12. What changes will the Government seek in the prevailing 
methods of timber taxation by the States? 

13. To what extent will American markets be opened to forzign 
lumber by the system of tariff bargains now under way; and to what 
— will additional foreign markets be opened up to American 
abor? 


14. What will you do if and when the Government asks this 


industry to increase employment and proposes to guarantee you 
against loss by reason of so doing? 


15. If the Government asks where in the forest products indus- 
tries will be the best, or the least objectionable, point at which to 
start new production—if some new production is to be started— 
what will you say? 


16. If the Government undertakes itself to build low-cost houses, 
farm buildings and subsistence homesteads in an effort to reduce 
the costs of building to the consumer, both in costs of distribution 
of building materials and equipment, and in building labor costs, 
what will you do? 


17. What protections has the lumber industry from discrimina- 
tion, unintentional or intentional, against lumber buildings in 
Federal Housing program—either in financing or in standards and 
specifications? 

18. What will be the position of timber products in the pros- 
pective public works program? and in road and bridge? and now 
in ship building? What will you do about furnishing fire-retardant 
treated wood, if and to the extent required in passenger ship 
building? 

19. Purchase policies of Government agencies, or of industries 
using Government-loaned funds, such as the railroads and shipping 
companies? 

20. Appropriations for Federal co-operation and action in the 
furtherance of the Forest Conservation program? 


21. Railroad freight rates? 
22. Provision by the Federal Government for purchasing and 
temporarily taking off the market excessive inventories of indus- 


trial products. What use will the lumber industry make of such 
present and prospective provisions? 


23. Unemployment and other social insurance, as promised by 


_ the President during the coming year. 


24. What system of Federal taxation will be devised to enable 
the United States to sustain Government credit? 
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I will not be charged either with ignorance of 
the code or with a lack of interest in its success- 
ful administration. 

“Nor am I speaking as a partisan of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
itself because, so far as I know, I am interested 
first in the recovery and sound progress of 
this industry; I am not much concerned about 
the particular choice of methods and means; 
and | continue as heretofore to regard the asso- 
ciation—in fact all the associations and the 
Lumber Code Authority as well—as a means 
to an end and not an end in itself. 

“The Code Authority is a semi-public agency 
subject without limitation to such supervision 
and regulation as may be imposed by the Presi- 
dent, and the trend in that direction, a trend in 
this industry of which many of you have your- 
selves complained, is more and more in the direc- 
tion of Government regulation. A Codé Authority 
fundamentally is not a free agent. Its freedom 
of action is limited and subject to modification, 
restriction and veto by Government. Those in 
Government who would like to see Government- 
regulated Code Authorities supplant independent 
industry and trade associations would, of course, 
be well pleased with such an outcome. It would 
make the extensions of Government control 
much simpler and less difficult. 

* K * 


“I well realize that the conditions confronting 
our industry are complicated and confusing; and 
that the problems before it are baffling and to 
some perhaps discouraging. But many of the 
important factors which are holding the indus- 
try back are to a large extent within its own 
control. Undoubtedly the processes of recovery 
—if it is to be sound and permanent—are 
difficult and harsh. But short cuts, although 
alluring, are disappointing and deceptive. The 
lumber industry will not again prosper by 
accident.” 

Mr. Compton’s report was printed, as usual, 
in a pamphlet, and the last ten pages of this 
booklet were devoted to “important trends in 
the lumber industry, 1929-1934,” consisting of 
graphs, tables and charts of important statistical 
information under the following heads: Lumber 
movement; stocks and consumption; estimated 
consumption by regions; estimated stocks by 
regions; total estimated consumption; exports 
and imports, 1933-1934 and 1928-1934; lumber 
and other building materials; trends in the lum- 
ber industry (graphs of production, prices, earn- 
ings, wages, hours, payrolls, and employment). 
Copies of this pamphlet may be obtained, while 
the supply lasts, from the association. 


How Far Will They Go? 


Considerable amazement at the nature of some 
of the problems mentioned by Mr. Compton as 
imminent was expressed by several of the di- 
rectors. John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, 
on questioning the manager about the origin of 
proposals that forests and forest products in- 
dustries be classified and treated as public utili- 
ties (No. 8), and being told it is a product of 
the so-called “brain trust,” exclaimed to his 
fellow lumbermen, “The average lumberman 
has no conception to what extent these brain 
trusters will go!” He scoffed at the Admin- 
istration proposal to build a 100-mile wide 
windbreak of trees, suggesting that instead the 
real cause of aridity, the Rocky Mountains, be 
leveled off and the surplus earth and rock tossed 
into the Pacific ocean; the wondrous benefits 
this would produce he described with such gusto 
that the whole august body of directors got a 
big laugh out of it. Returning to No. 8 he de- 
clared that enactment of such a measure would 
make ownership “an honorary matter.” He 
then asked about the status of No. 9, and as 
to whether the Constitution could be stretched 
so as to make this legal; Mr. Compton replied 
that it had been favored by the Forest Service 
for years, that it was embodied several years 
ago in the Capper Bill, which was displaced by 
the Clark-McNary Bill. 

As a means of covering many of the points 
mentioned by Mr. Compton, especially those in- 
volving Federal projects, Mr. Blodgett moved 
that the directors approve “A Proposed Plat- 
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form for Recovery” that had been adopted by 
the National Association of Manufacturers the 
preceding day in New York, copies of which 
had been distributed to the directors. [This 
platform appears in full on page 29.—EpiTor.] 
After extended discussion this was given official 
approval as to general principles, but after a re- 
port by a special committee, consisting of Mr. 
Blodgett, Mr. Compton, R. C. Winton, J. W. 
Watzek, Jr., M. L. Fleishel and R. B. Good- 
man, which considered especially the possible 
effect of the “platform” on natural-resource in- 
dustries, the approval was amended to read, 
“with such reservation as to policies set forth 
therein as the duly authorized committees of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion may find appropriate and desirable for the 
application of such of these policies as affect the 
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In the course of the discussion Mr. Compton 
who had attended the convention of the Na. 
tional Association of Manufacturers and was a 
member of the resolutions committee which was 
in session all during that meeting (having lef 
at the last minute in order to attend the meet. 
ing of lumber association directors) explained 
the purpose of this platform, which is to help 
make known the foundation on which business 
will co-operate with the Administration op 
measures of recovery. At the close of the meet- 
ing, in discussing again his twenty-four prob- 
lems, he told the directors that they need not 
be too worried because they did not know the 
answers, “for no other industry knows the an- 
swers, either, and neither does the Government.” 
In his report he had said “I mention these mat- 
ters not to alarm, but to remind you. In the 





FOR "TIRELESS SERVICE 





TO LUMBER INDUSTRY" 


A happy event of the 
N.L.M.A. directors’ meet. 
ing took place at the 
noon luncheon in the 
ballroom Friday, when 
George W. Dulany, Jr., 
of Chicago, was pre- 
sented with a handsome 
silver loving cup, the in- 
scription on which _in- 
cludes the words “in 
recognition of his tireless 
service in behalf of the 
American lumber industry 
in ‘A Century of Prog- 
ress, Chicago — 1933- 
1934." The cup is 
mounted on a_ mosaic 
base consisting of forty- 
eight species of woods in 
commercial use, and its 
cover is a carved minia- 
ture of the Lumber In- 
dustries House at the 
Chicago World's Fair. 
President C. C. Sheppard 
in making the presenta- 
tion told of the fine work 
Mr. Dulany had done in 
connection with this 
house. In his response 
Mr. Dulany said, “I'm 
flabbergasted!" but he 
recovered sufficiently to 
pass along some of the 
praise to C. E. Close. 
Then, proposing a toast 
te Mr. Dulany, John W. 
Watzek, Jr., filled the cup 
with a potent libation 
and passed it around 
among the lumbermen. 





peculiar conditions surrounding industries en- 
gaged in the conversion of forest resources.” 

In addition the directors indorsed the N.A.M. 
stand on social security, by which business 
accepts its share of responsibility for the pre- 
vention and relief of unemployment, but insists 
that “private funds are and should be first 
resource” and suggests certain controls of Gov- 
ernment relief operations, including stipulations 
that wages for work relief should not be so high 
as to induce privately employed workers to quit 
in order to get these wages, or “establish or 
maintain uneconomic standards.” It commends 
“the C. C. C. as now constituted as an example 
of successful relief work combined with citizen- 
ship training.” Another section declares that 
the “imperative necessities of relief never justify 
the Government making commodities needed for 
relief,” and with this the lumbermen expressed 
special sympathy, adopting a resolution protest- 
ing against the manufacture, by Government 
relief and recovery agencies, of Government 
timber or of timber on land acquired for subsis- 
tence homestead purposes. 


consideration of a plan of national organiza- 
tion and action to meet these problems in these 
times it is hoped that you will have them in 
mind.” 

This whole subject of recovery legislation was 
further considered Friday evening by a group 
of the directors, who agreed that pending legis- 
lation should permit (1) minimum wages and 
maximum hours established on a national basis, 
enforceable by Federal action; (2) regulation of 
production in natural-resource industries; an 
(3) voluntary codes—no compulsion by the 
Federal Government. They also suggested that 
consideration be given to the possibility of han- 
dling the lumber situation through general legis- 
lation, thereby not necessitating special regula- 
tory legislation for the lumber industry. These 
conclusions of this group were read by Mr. 
Compton at Saturday’s executive session of the 
board, which approved them in principle an 
also, at the group’s suggestion, authorized the 
association officials to confer with other natural- 
resource industries in regard to such legislative 
matters. 
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[Nore: The following platform 
was presented at the meeting of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers at New York City Dec. 
5-6, and essentially in this form 
was adopted by that organization 
as the consensus of its members. 
The board of directors of Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation Dec. 9 endorsed these 
principles and also the N.A.M. 
stand on “Social Security,” but 
accompanied its endorsement with 
“such reservation as to policies set 
forth therein as the duly authorized 
committees of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association 
may find appropriate and desira- 
ble for the application of such of 
these policies as affect the pecu- 
liar conditions surrounding indus- 
tries engaged in the conversion of 
forest resources.” —EpITor. ] 


Employment Relations and 
Industrial Disputes 
Industrial strife stimulated by 
misinterpretation and misrepresen- 
tation of the respective rights and 
privileges of employees and em- 
ployers, and the threat of arbitrary 
determination of wages and hours 
which ignore economic  possibili- 
ties, prevent recovery. The powers 
of government should not be used 
to control local relationships be- 
tween employees and employers. 
The economic foundation of in- 
dustrial progress is productive 
efficiency. The attainment of this 
result requires the harmonious co- 
operation of labor, management 
and investors. It demands that 
employer and employee be free to 
bargain collectively or individually 
in such forms as are mutually sat- 
isfactory to them without coercion 
from any source. This precludes 
the remote control of such local re- 
lations by predetermined forms im- 
posed by national labor boards, 
whose efforts now invite and incite 
conflicts between labor and man- 
agement. In conformity with these 

principles : 

Protect men in their right to 
work, 

Prohibit sympathetic or general 
strikes or lockouts, blacklists and 
boycotts. 
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“A Platform for Recovery” 


Refrain from policies which at- 
tempt to force men into labor or- 
ganizations. 

Encourage local settlements of 
disputes. 

Make every organization of em- 
ployers and employees equally sub- 
ject to public authority, legally 
answerable for its own conduct or 
that of its agents, and equally sub- 
ject to judicial remedy. 

Do not deprive individuals and 
minorities of their right to bargain 
for themselves. 

Keep politics out of labor rela- 
tions. 

Management recognizes that the 
productivity of the worker should 
be fairly and even liberally reflec- 
ted in his compensation. Labor, 
however, cannot share what is not 
produced. Arbitrary determination 
of hours and wages, as proposed in 
such measures as 30-hour bills, 
ignores this fundamental principle. 


National Economic Planning 
and Public Administration 


To achieve recovery and hasten 
progress, co-operation founded on 
the realities of experience, under- 
standing and good will must dis- 
place conflict arising from mis- 
understanding and prejudice. Gov- 
ernment should be the servant of 
its free citizens, not their master. 
Government control over our des- 
tinies by national economic plan- 
ning will not lead to real recovery. 


Avoid policies which tend to 
centralize control over industry, 
labor and agriculture and to regi- 
ment America. No group of men 
is wise enough to plan and control 
the operations of all our manifold 
business activities. History demon- 
strates that such control impairs or 
destroys individual initiative and 
freedom. 

Maintain the constitutional bal- 
ance between legislative, executive 
and judicial power, avoiding legis- 
lation by administrative regulation 
and unwarranted delegation of au- 
thority. 

Maintain open, public and well 
regulated court procedure. 

Avoid any threat of bureaucratic 
tyranny. 


Government Competition 


Government should withdraw 
from all activities competing with 
those of its citizens. So long as the 
threat of such competition prevails, 
private industry will hestitate, re- 
covery will be delayed. 


Stop Government competition 
which converts the taxpayer’s 
money into an instrument for his 
destruction. 

Establish an accurate and uni- 
form system of Government ac- 
counting for those operations in 
which the Government does engage 
so that the citizen and Congress 
may know exactly the cost of such 
operations. Even if it were a 
proper function of Government to 
build “yardsticks” with taxpayers’ 
money, there can be no value in 
any comparison between the costs 
of public and private operations 
unless the Government “yardstick” 
shows inches for taxes, interest, 
overhead, insurance, depreciation 
and all other charges which all en- 
terprise must bear, and which pri- 
vate business must take into ac- 
count. 

Abandon all forms of Govern- 
ment competition which as ex- 
amples threaten industry, thwart 
private initiative and retard re- 
covery. 


Public Finance 


Stability in public finance is es- 
sential to stability of all credit— 
public and private. Such stability 
can not be achieved, recovery can 
not be attained by piling deficit on 
deficit and pyramiding new debts 
on old. 

Balance the Federal budget by 
adoption of policies which will 
stimulate business, restore employ- 
ment, increase national income and 
permit cutting public expenses to 
fit reasonable taxes. 

Make progress toward the 
prompt balancing of the budget by 
rejecting payment of the soldiers’ 
bonus until due. 

Make Federal appropriations for 
constitutional purposes only. 

Issue frequent, clear and com- 
plete Federal fiscal statements. 

Substitute for existing State 
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sales taxes and present selective 
Federal sales and ‘“‘nuisance” taxes 
an equitable non-cumulative manu- 
facturers’ sales tax levied at only 
one point of manufacture, collected 
by the Federal government and 
equitably shared with the States. 


Money, Banking and Private 
Credit 


Savings and investments provide 
the tools for workers—they pro- 
vide working capital and the basis 
of private credit necessary to keep 
workers and tools busy. To pro- 
mote recovery, establish confidence 
in money and in our credit ma- 
chinery—encourage savings and in- 
vestment, and do not hamper their 
legitimate use. 

Remove uncertainties as to the 
present and future status of our 
money. What is needed is a mon- 
etary standard that will serve at 
once both the internal price level 
and external exchange. The Gov- 
ernment should return as soon as 
practicable to a genuine and un- 
restricted gold standard with a 
definite content of the standard 
gold dollar. 

Protect our banking system from 
all possibility of partisan or per- 
sonal political control over private 
credit. 

A thoroughly competent and 
non-political commission should 
study the whole field of banking. 
One of the fundamental needs is 
uniformity of banking laws and 
regulations, together with uniform 
and efficient banking inspection. 

Amend the Securities Act and 
the Securities Exchange Act to 
conform to the principles of the 
British law and practice in these 
fields, leaving enforcement to judi- 
cial process alone. Do not cripple 
business with a straitjacket, but 
severly punish the dishonest and 
unscrupulous. 

Integrity of contract is funda- 
mental to public and private citi- 
zens. The Frazier-Lemke Act 
frightens lenders from agricultural 
loans and should be repealed. The 
principle of such measures impairs 
confidence in the validity of all 
agreements. 








British Columbia Exporting Mills Form New Association 


Vancouver, B.C., Dec. 15.—‘“Western Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association of Canada” 
has been chosen as the name of the new organ- 
ization of exporting lumber mills, formed to 
furnish off-shore trade from the B. C. Coast. 
Offices have been opened in the Vancouver 
Block, 736 Granville Street. 

Chris. McRae, head of the Alberta Lumber 


Co., Vancouver, is the first president, and the. 


directors include representatives of the Robert 
Dollar Co. at Dollarton; Johnson-Wilfert Lum- 
ber Co., Victoria; Mayo Lumber Co., and in- 
terests represented by Arthur Hendry, who for 
many years was associated with the old Hast- 
ings mill organization. 

Organization of the group, representing a cut 
of 40 million feet monthly, was initiated by Mr. 
McRae, following a recent visit to England. 

The new association has already established 
connections in the United Kingdom, and 
arrangements are under way for representation 
in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and 
the Far East. 


Close study of the markets of the U. K. and 
many other countries has shown that a great 
opportunity exists for extension of the export 
lumber business and forest products generally. 

This organization will work for the benefit 


of the lumber business of British Columbia as 
a whole, declared Mr. McRae. He said: 


It is primarily for the benefit of members, 
but will have a stabilizing influence which 
will be helpful to the entire community. 

Those of us who have made a close study 
of lumber requirements in the United King- 
dom and foreign markets realize fully the 
opportunity for extending and developing use 
of British Columbia forest products in those 
markets. 

This new group will work for more orderly 
marketing of British Columbia coast lumber 
in the United Kingdom and elsewhere, with 
the hope of creating more confidence in minds 
of the buyers. Development of uniform 
grades, demanded in these markets, will be 
carried out. 

Closer co-operation among British Colum- 


‘studying market conditions. 


bia lumber manufacturers than has hitherto 
existed is the main thought behind the new 
group. 


Referring to his recent visit to Great Britain, 
Mr. McRae said: 


IT saw building construction being carried 
on there upon a bigger scale than I have 
ever seen in any other country. The British 
people have come through the storms so suc- 
cessfully that we, in this country, must copy 
from them and set our houses in order. The 
British builder can use shiploads more of 
British Columbia lumber each month than we 
are now sending him. It is surely our oppor- 
tunity to organize our industry so as to give 
him maximum service. : 


Prior to his visit to England, Mr. McRae 
made an extensive tour of Australia, New Zea- 
land and Pacific countries, for the purpose of 
Throughout the 
depression, his mills have continued under full 
production, largely on off-shore orders. 
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|_umber Code Cost Protection Recovery Board 


Argued at NRA Hearing 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Dec. 20.—The National 
Industrial Recovery Board in executive ses- 
sion this morning is considering the testimony 
presented Dec. 11-13 at the hearing on the 
demand of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and others that cost-protection provi- 
sions be eliminated from the Lumber Code. 
The board is considering three courses of ac- 
tion: 

1. To act immediately on the recommenda- 
tion. 

2. To withhold decision until after the Jan. 
9 general conference on price fixing in codes. 

3. To require further discussions before final 
action. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 17.—Sharply di- 
vided opinion within the lumber industry, as to 
the advisability of retaining in the Lumber Code 
the cost-protection provisions of Article IX, 
were expressed at a three-day NRA hearing be- 
fore Deputy Administrator A. C. Dixon and 
Division Adminstrator W. P. Ellis here Dec. 
11-13. About four hundred were in attendance 
at the hearing, which was a result of action by 
the board of directors of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association in voting Oct 22 to ask 
for elimination of cost protection NRA offi- 
cials promised that a decision would be an- 
nounced as soon as possible, and it is expected 
that this will be Dec. 20. 

At the Lumber Code Authority meeting Oct. 
3-5 in Chicago the Authority voted 34 to 1 
to retain minimum prices, and at that time 
the West Coast association was officially in 
favor of that stand. Subsequently, however, op- 
ponents of the price plan mustered up enough 
strength to reverse the association vote, and also 
organized the “Lumbermen’s Fixed Price Re- 
peal Association of Seattle.” In the meantime, 
also, the official attitudes of certain other asso- 
ciations have been changed, and certain pine 
mills of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas have 
organized the “Southwest Fixed Price Repeal 
Association.” The line-up then, of the forces 
opposing retention of minimum cost-protection 
price provisions of the Code at this hearing 
last week included, besides these two specially 
organized repeal groups the following organ- 
izations : 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association; Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute (southern mills 
only, Appalachian mills not included); Roofer 
Manufacturers’ Association; Small Mill Pine 
Association; National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association; Intercoastal Lumber Dis- 
tributors’ Association; National Association of 
Furniture Manufacturers; NRA Consumers Ad- 
visory Board. 


These organizations, however, by no means 
had the “field of battle” all to themselves, 
for the following associations were recorded 
as favoring the retention of the price provisions 
in the Code: 

Southern Pine Association; California Red- 
wood Association; Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association; Western Pine 
Association; Washington-Oregon Shingle Asso- 
ciation (also the manufacturers of red cedar 
lumber); Northeastern Softwood Division; Ap- 
palachian Hardwood Manufacturers’ (Inc.); 
Woodwork Division; Wooden Package Division ; 
Retail Lumber Code Authority; Standard Con- 
tainer Association; Plywood Package Institute. 

The North Central Hardwood Association 
was reported by its secretary, W. W. Fobes, 
to be equally divided on the issue, five directors 
voting for and five against price control. 

One man, F. T. Turner, of Sanitee, S. C., 
a director of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, urged the scrapping of the entire Code. 

C. Arthur Bruce, former executive officer of 
the Lumber Code Authority, said he was at- 
tempting to devise a plan which he thought 


“may be more flexible so far as the individual 
operator is concerned.” This was in answer to 
Administrator Ellis oft-repeated question as to 
whether anybody had thought of any other 
method. Mr. Bruce said his plan was not yet 
ready for presentation. 

_The Philippine Mahogany Importers’ Asso- 
ciation sent word that it considers the price 
provisions “not enforceable by Code action” but 
urged that they be not rescinded “until the 
Code is amended to require open price posting.” 

J. S. Seidman, of Seidman & Seidman, certi- 
— public accountant, offered a compromise 
plan. 

David T. Mason, executive officer Lumber 
Code Authority, offered no argument either 
for or against the Code, but placed in the rec- 
ord statistics indicating that the Code price 
level is below the average for other building 
materials, and detailed comparisons of Code 
price levels with the general price levels pre- 
vailing in 1926 and 1929. 

A surprise action by the NRA Consumers 
Advisory Board was the making of the follow- 
ing recommendation : 

The board recommends: “Discontinuance of 
fixed minimum prices, gradual adjustment of 
production capacity to a basis of sustained 
timber yield and operating efficiency, public 
acquisition of the forests as rapidly as may 
be feasible, and strict Government control 
over cutting.” The board recognizes, how- 
ever, that this will be a “painful process.” 


This final admission drew a good laugh from 
the lumbermen, and they roundly applauded 
when Administrator Ellis explained that Mr. 
Southworth presented the opinion of an NRA 
advisory board, and that he did not speak for 
the NRA itself. 

Those who asked that cost-protection-price 
provisions be eliminated from the Code were: - 

West Coast representatives—H. W. Bunker, 
Coos Bay Lumber Co., San Francisco; A. E. 
McIntosh, Seaboard Lumber Co., Seattle; T. 
B. Larsen, Eugene, Ore.; Frank H. Ransom, 
Eastern & Western Lumber Co., Portland; W. 
B. Nettleton, Nettleton Lumber Co., Seattle; 
E. C. Stone, Seattle; A. W. Clapp, St. Paul, 
Minn. Intercoastal Distributors—R, T. Titus, 
New York. Southwestern Fixed Price Repeal 
Association—M. B. McLeod. Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute—C, Arthur Bruce, Mem- 
phis; J. H. Townshend, Memphis; F. T. Tur- 
ner, Sanitee, S. C. Roofer Manufacturers’ 
Association—J. H. Bell, Richmond, Ga.; F. C. 
Mills, Acworth, Ga. Smill Mill Pine Associa- 
tion—Middleton S. Wootten, Columbus, Miss. 
Wholesalers—W. W. Schupner, New York, 
secretary National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association; M. G. Truman, Marsh & Tru- 
man Lumber Co., Chicago. Furniture Code 
Authority—A. P. Haake, managing director 
National Association of Furniture Manufac- 
turers; R. W. Irwin, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
chairman of the Authority; F. H. Coffey, pres- 
ident Southern Furniture Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. NRA Consumers Advisory Board— 
Constance Southworth. 


_ Because of the large attendance at the hear- 
ing the above men were all heard first, and 
then the cost-protection provisions were de- 
fended by the following men: 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association—George N. Harder, Wells, 
Mich. California Redwood Association—Harry 
W. Cole, San Francisco. Red Cedar, shingles 
and lumber—C. J. McGrath, Seattle. Southern 
Pine Association—V. A. Stibolt, Hammond, 
La. Northeastern softwoods—E. W. Treen, 
New York; North Central Hardwood Associa- 
tion—W. W. Fobes, Indianapolis. Western 
Pine Association—S. V. Fullaway, Portland, 
association manager; H. D. Mortenson, 
Klamath Falls, Ore.; J. G. McNary, Albuquer- 
que, N. M. (he was unexpectedly called away 
by an associate’s death, but his statement 
was read). Appalachian Hardwood Manufac- 
turers (Inc.)—Fred Bringardner, Lexington, 


May Delay Action 
for Three Weeks 


Ky. Southern hardwoods minority—Lee Rob. 
inson, Mount Vernon, Ala. (former president 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute who re. 
signed when Institute directors voted against 
minimum prices). Woodwork Division—w 
H. Caine, Knoxville, Tenn.; U. M. Davies, Osh. 
kosh, Wis.; John G. Whittier, Newark, N, J. 
E. W. Donahue, secretary National Screen 
Association; E, J. Curtis, Clinton, Iowa, 
Wooden Package Division—Jack W. Simmons 
Tallahassee, Fla.; R. W. Bennett, Jackson. 
ville, Fla.;,R. V. Magill, New York; Walters, 
Johnson, San Francisco, president Federation 
of Wooden Package Associations. West Coast 
minority—H. A. LaPlant, Lyman, Wash. Re- 
tail lumbermen—H. W. Wilbur, West Allis, 
Wis.; A. J. Hager, Lansing, Mich. 


The arguments brought to bear on the sub- 
ject, by either side, are quite familiar by now 
to practically any lumberman who read, in 
the Oct. 13 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
the detailed report of the Lumber Code Au- 
thority meeting Oct. 3-5 in Chicago, for in 
the main they were the same arguments 
heard then, though on this occasion perhaps a 
bit more caustic at times. 

The “repeal” group said that except for 
cost protection the Code is a good thing for 
the industry, that such things as labor and 
production-control provisions should be re- 
tained, that they could be retained without 
cost protection, and that they could not be 
retained if it is not eliminated, for minimum- 
price provisions are so widely violated that 
they breed disrespect for the Code as a whole. 
Besides, they argued, the lumber industry is 
too complex to make an equitable price ar- 
rangement possible. They declared that the 
Code price structure is holding back buying, 
and that prices actually would be higher if 
cost protection were eliminated, because there 
would be a larger volume. They term cost 
protection an experiment that a year’s ex- 
perience has shown to be a failure. 

Those who urge retention of the price pro- 
visions, on the other hand, said that the 
prices under cost protection are essential to 
the support of the rest of the Code structure, 
especially the wages and hours provisions, 
and predicted that if cost protection is elimi- 
nated, the other parts of the Code will soon 
crumble also. Some charged that this is 
what leading “repealists” really desire. They 
admitted that in numerous Divisions there 
are flagrant violations, but expressed confi- 
dence that this difficulty would be remedied in 
early months. Elimination of cost protec- 
tion, they argued, would result in a demoral- 
ization of the lumber market and the industry 
itself, the ruination of lumber credit, and gen- 
eral chaos. Code prices are not too high, nor 
unreasonable, they insist. Several of this 
group laid at the door of the Government 
most of the blame for such lack of Code com- 
pliance as exists today. 


British Duties Not Now Assessed on 
Code Prices 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 19.—The British 
Government has withdrawn its instructions to 
Customs officers to assess import duties on the 
basis of Code prices, and an interesting develop- 
ment in connection with the order was the sug- 
gestion made on the floor of the House 0 
Commons that assessment of duty on the basis 
of Code prices constituted a discrimination 
against the United States, according to reports 
received by the Lumber Code Authority here. 

Agitation against the principle of using “Code 
price or selling price, whichever is higher,” was 
begun by British lumbermen some months ago, 
when they contended they were able to buy 
American hardwoods at considerably less than 
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the minimum cost-protection prices established 
by the Lumber Code. The subject reached the 
House of Commons when a member asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the reasons for the 
method of assessing duty, stating that purchases 
were being made by United Kingdom timber 
merchants at 10 to 20 percent below Code 
prices. He then asked the Chancellor if the 
assessment of tariff on Code prices was not 
in effect an increased import duty on lumber 
arriving from the United States, and therefore a 
“discrimination against that country.” 

Reduced hardwood prices recently approved 
by NRA will undoubtedly operate to simplify 
the situation abroad, for it has been reported 
that a number of orders were placed through 
brokers “subject to the new Code prices being 
in line with the prices stated in the contract.” 
Should these prices prove low enough to appeal 
to United Kingdom importers, there is proba- 
bility of a revival in hardwood export trade. 
The demand abroad is very good as compared 
with that of 1933, and stocks in London yards 
are being steadily reduced. 





Subdivision Seeks Minimum Prices 
WasuincTon, D. C., Dec. 17.—For the West- 
ern Red and Northern White Cedar Subdivi- 
sion of the Pole and Piling Division, L. A. 
Page, of Minneapolis, chairman of the Subdivi- 
sion administrative agency, at a hearing last 
week asked the NRA to declare a state of 
emergency and set minimum prices in the Sub- 
division to stop “the cut-throat game that is 
going on now.” George R. Beach, chief of the 
LCA cost department, said the Code Authority 
approved the proposal. Both said the proposed 
prices are set below the actual cost of pro- 
duction, “in order that the pressure to liquidate 
inventories will offer less temptation to violate 
the minimum prices.” 

R. B. Clute, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
St. Paul, opposed the request on the ground 
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that price control in this Subdivision without 
control in competing Subdivisions and without 
production control is impossible, and that no 
protection is given the small producer who sells 
only to distributors. 





Hearing on LCA Trade Promotion 


WasHInGtTon, D. C., Dec. 17.—Proposed 
levying of a special 5-cents-a-thousand assess- 
ment by the Lumber Code Authority for trade- 
promotion purposes, as contained in an amend- 
ment to the Lumber Code offered months ago 
hy the Authority, will be argued pro and con 
at an NRA hearing Dec. 27 at the Carlton Ho- 
tel, Washington, before Deputy Administrator 
A. C. Dixon. The proposed amendment reads : 

The Authority is empowered to assess, 
collect and expend Code fees not exceeding 5 
cents a thousand feet B. M., or its equivalent, 
for trade promotion purposes, including ac- 
tivities designed to stimulate building con- 
struction and modernization in general, and 
especially in prosecution of the purposes of 
the National Housing Act. Code fees col- 
lected under this authorization shall be de- 
posited in a special account, expended with 
due regard to the trade promotion interests 
of the several contributing Divisions and 
Subdivisions, and separately accounted for. 


Model “Enabling Act" for States 


In order to speed the process of recovery and 
simplify Code administration, numerous States 
have passed “enabling acts” which in effect 
make the National Industrial Recovery Act ap- 
plicable to intrastate as well as interstate com- 
merce. Other States, however, have not adopted 
such legislation, but are considering doing so. 
Lumbermen interested in bringing this about 
are advised that the NRA has prepared a model 
enabling bill for the use of those who would 
like to urge adoption by their respective States. 
Copies may be secured from the NRA com- 
pliance director in each State. 





Southern Pine Committee Asks LC A 


to Reconsider 


Dec. 15, 1934. 
To All Manufacturers of Southern Pine: 

The National Recovery Administration con- 
cluded Thursday its hearing on the cost-pro- 
tection features of the Lumber Code, initiated 
by an appeal of the West Coast Division but 
widened in scope to include petitions from other 
groups of manufacturers of hardwoods and soft- 
woods who are opposed to the maintenance of 
cost protection prices. 

It is the general opinion of the National Re- 
covery Administration that a decision will be 


handed down not later than Thursday, Dec. 20, 


if nothing unforeseen transpires. 

The Control Committee of the Southern Pine 
Division, with respect to cost protection, was 
since Sunday, December 9, carefully weighing 
the development of the present situation. At the 
meeting of the Southern Pine Control Commit- 
tee on December 10, a telegraphic and mail vote 
of the Board of Directors of the Southern Pine 
Division, with respect to cost protection, was 
carefully considered. The vote was 25 to 21 to 
maintain cost protection under the terms and 
conditions outlined in the action taken at Chi- 
cago on October 3. By a vote of 9 to 2 the 
Control Committee decided to have a Southern 
Pine representative appear at the hearing of the 
National Recovery Administration and reiterate 
the position of our Division as reflected in a 
vote of the Directors. 

At the hearing which consumed three entire 
days and one night session, much evidence on 
both sides of the question was submitted. In 
view of the evidence put into the records by the 
West Coast and Hardwood Divisions and va- 
rious groups of Southern Pine operators that 
cost-protection: prices were being widely vio- 
lated, and because of other information tending 
to show a possible breakdown in cost protection 
in all Divisions, the Southern Pine Control 


Committee, at the conclusion of the hearing, 
voted unanimously to ask a reconsideration by 
the Lumber Code Authority of the entire ques- 
tion of cost protection, and under the powers 
granted to the industry in the Code and for 
reasons outlined at the hearing, to certify to the 
Administrator the desire of the lumber industry 
to suspend the operation of Article IX (cost 
protection). It was the view of the Control 
Committee in taking this action, that it was in 
the interest of the southern pine industry; that 
members of the industry in this Division, com- 
plying with all provisions of the Code, must be 
protected immediately against the unfair compe- 
tition of Code violators in this and other Di- 
visions. 

At the meeting of the Lumber Code Author- 
ity on December 14 the representatives of the 
Southern Pine Division on the Authority asked 
for the consideration of this matter, but the 
Authority, by a vote of 19 to 14, refused consid- 
eration at this time. 

The matter of cost protection in the lumber 
industry and the Southern Pine Division will 
await the decision of the National Recovery 
Administration. 

SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION, 


H. C. Bercxes, Secretary-Manager. 





BurRMA TIMBER STRENGTHS have been given 
in a paper presented by C. W. Scott, of the In- 
dian Forest Service, to the Indian Association 
of Engineers in Burma, tests having been made 
at the Forest Research ‘Institute, Dehra Dun, 
India. Comparisons are made with the chief 
American and European species. The Burma 
woods tested were twelve, among them: 
Pyinma, thitkado (yedema), letpan, thitya- 
ingyin, padauk, in-kanyin, yon, kanazo and 
taung-thayet. 
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A Lumberman’s 
Opportunity... 


SAW MILL 


with five years’ run 
of Standing Timber 


The Brunswick Lumber Company, Big Bay, 
Michigan, has for sale: Two blocks of tim- 
ber totaling fifty-eight million feet (85% 
Hardwood), one block of six million feet 
with roads built, average haul to mill fow 
and one-half miles, stumpage price $6.00 
per thousand. 


Block 2, fifty-two million feet on State Trunk 
Line M-35, average haul to mill, thirteen 
miles, stumpage price $3.78 per thousand. 


A first class sawmill with capacity of five 
thousand board feet per hour (one band 
and two resaws) can be put in full capacity 
operation within a week or ten days and can 
be purchased in connection with the above 
timberlands for $18,000.00 or leased for 
$1,800.00 per year. 


Further information concerning the above 
proposition will be furnished upon request. 


BRUNSWICK LUMBER COMPANY 
Big Bay, Michigan 














Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hote: in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnishedor 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 





Keller and Boyd 
Owner:; and 


Operz.tors 
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Lumber Industries— 
Retail Lumber— 





COURT ACTION 











Belcher Case to Supreme Court 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 19.—The case ot 
W. E. Belcher, Centerville, Ala., lumber manu- 
facturer indicted on charges of violating wages 
and hours provisions of the Lumber Code, was 
brought before the United States Supreme 
Court today, when the Government took an 
appeal from the decision of District Federal 
Judge William L. Grubb, of Birmingham. This 
will be a test case of the constitutionality of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act and par- 
ticularly of the provisions of the Lumber Code, 
for Judge Grubb sustained a demurrer to the 
indictment on the ground that the Recovery 

Act is unconstitutional. 

It is expected by officials of the Department 
of Justice that this will become the ruling case 
on validity of regulation of hours and wages 
by the Federal Government. 





Ten West Coast Temporary Restraining 
Orders Vacated 


Tacoma, Wasu., Dec. 15.—At the request of 
the Government, the attorneys for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and the de- 
fendant firms, Federal Judge Edward E. Cush- 
man in the District Court here Dec. 7 vacated 
temporary restraining orders issued against the 
following seven Northwestern Washington lum- 
ber mills: 

Defiance Lumber Co., Dickman wumber Co., 
Gange Lumber Co., Mountain Lumber Co., 
and Western Fir Lumber Co., all of Tacoma; 
Mumby Lumber “& Shingle Co., Bordeaux; 
Reed Mill Co., Shelton. 

Judge Cushman issued no opinion on the 
merits of the case. 

It is understood that efforts are being made 
by the Government to have other temporary 
restraining orders issued against lumber firms 
in this area vacated. 

. « 

SeaTrLe, WasH., Dec. 15.—Following Judge 
Cushman’s action in Tacoma in suspending by 
consent a temporary restraining order against 
seven lumber companies, Judge John C. Bowen 
here Dec. 7 suspended by consent the restrain- 
ing order prohibiting below-Code sales by the 
Seaboard Lumber Co., Seattle, and the Canyon 
Lumber Co. and Walton Lumber Co., Everett. 
Both suspensions in no way affect the merits of 
the cases. 


INTERPRETATIONS 


Proof of Inter-Mill Sales 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Dec. 15.—In West Coast 
Lumber Code Bulletin 22, C. J. Hogue, execu- 
tive secretary of the trade complaints committee 
has this, in part, to say concerning the liability 
of a manufacturer selling lumber to another 
manufacturer on inter-mill exchange if it should 
be shown subsequently that the buying mill was 
not qualified to purchase on this basis: 

While the buying mill might mislead the 
Selling mill either in connection with its 
qualification as a mill entitled to inter-mill 
exchange or with reference to the manner in 
which the lumber is to be used or shipped, 
and such action might make it inadvisable to 
find complaint against the selling mill, this 
does not relieve the selling mill of the duty 
to make a reasonable investigation as to the 
qualification of the buyer and the method of 
shipment. 

The inter-mill privilege is an exceptional 
privilege and the selling manufacturer should 
be reasonably certain that it is being prop- 
erly exercised before participating in the 
transaction. Obviously he can not ignore 
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conditions which he knows about or by the 
exercise of reasonable diligence could or 
should know about. For instance, inter-mill 
exchange with a remanufacturing plant is 
not allowed where the lumber purchased by 
the remanufacturing plant is remanufactured 
into products other than lumber items. If the 
seller knows that the remanufacturing plant 
does not resell lumber items as such, he 
would obviously be a party to the violation. 

The proper way to view the “burden of 
proof” in such cases is that it rests upon the 
selling manufacturer to establish the fact that 
he had no knowledge or means of knowledge 
of the violation ... Both the selling mill and 
the buying mill on inter-mill exchanges are 
required to note the inter-mill sale on the 
copies of acknowledgments, orders or _  in- 
voices furnished under association rules. 
There should be included in the information 
furnished the association in connection with 
inter-mill sales a copy of the original order. 


ASSIGNING the 1912-14 farm real-estate values 
an index of 100, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics places the 1920 index at 170. This de- 
clined each year to a 73 for 1933. Then, regis- 
tering the first rise since 1920, the index climbed 
three points to 76 for March 1, 1934. 


December 22, 193, 


National, Regional 
and Local 








CODE BREVITIES | 


THE FOLLOWING MEN have been recognized 
by NRA as members of the Code Authority for 
the wood preserving industry: J. D. Latimer, In. 
ternational Creosoting & Construction Co., Gal. 
veston, Tex.; A. L. Kuehn, American Creosot. 
ing Co., Louisville, Ky.; A. E. Larkin, Republic 
Creosoting Co., Minneapolis; A. W. Armstrong, 
Wood Preserving Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa,: 
J. S. Penney, T. J. Moss Tie Co., St. Louis: 
H. E. Horrocks, West Coast Wood Preserving 
Co., Seattle; S. W. Labrot, Jr., American Creo. 
soting Works, New Orleans; J. R. Coolidge 
Montan Treating Co., Boston, Mass. 

* * * 





W. J. Brown, organizer and for thirteen years 
president of the Black & White Cab and Yellow 
Cab companies, Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed NRA deputy administrator in charge 
of the paper and pulp section of the chemical 
division. For five years he was a director of 
the Federal-American National Bank, and since 
last April has been a technical adviser to NRA, 


Compliance Efforts and Results 


Making the Most of It 


Lumber dealers in Ohio will be enabled to 
obtain greater value from their Retail Lumber 
Code than the mere policing of each other by 
the Subdivisions, it developed Dec. 5, at a staff 
meeting of the Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, to whom a new administrative 
policy was outlined. 

Once each month each Ohio dealer will be 
personally visited by a field man who will ask 
the dealer to either acknowledge his satisfaction 
with the Code jurisdiction or fill out formal 
complaints of Code violations. At the same 
time the deputy will obtain from the dealer’s 
records the total volume of business for the 
preceding month and any other data needed, 
all of which information he will show on his 
report form which the dealer will sign as an 
acknowledgment of the field man’s visit. ° 

This information, to be held strictly confiden- 
tial, will be analyzed by the association and 
statistics will be compiled by districts so that 
each district group will be given a monthly 
report, on the basis of which each dealer in 
that group will have an accurate picture of 
competitive fair trade practice and Code com- 
pliance in his territory. He will know his in- 
dividual ratio of sales to the total volume, from 
month to month, and whether or not he has 
been over-estimating the extent of competition 
encountered on estimate figures. 


State Highway Department Co-operation 


Co_umsus, Onto, Dec. 17.—All contractors 
on State or Federal highway projects in Ohio 
have been reminded by the State director of 
highways that “the proposal which you signed 
in bidding on your work” contains the follow- 
ing stipulation: 

The contractor shall require sub-contrac- 
tors and dealers to sign a certificate of com- 
pliance similar to that incorporated into this 
proposal before making award to or pur- 
chases from such sub-contractors or dealers. 

The director’s notice then continues: 

The paragraph quoted above is just as 
binding on the contractor as any other por- 
tion of his contract and will be rigidly en- 
forced. We have had numerous complaints 
regarding certain contractors who have ap- 
parently disregarded this requirement. 

In the future when we receive a complaint 
from a recognized Code Authority, estimate 


will be withheld until the contractor fur- 
nishes specific certificate of compliance, cov- 
ering the transaction relative to which the 
complaint has been registered. 


FERA Will Pay Code Price 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 17.—Harry L. 
Hopkins, Federal emergency relief adminis- 
trator, in a bulletin to State relief administra- 
tions calls their attention to the President's 
executive order No. 6646, which agrees that 
the United States Government and its agencies 
or contractors or suppliers will insist upon deal- 
ing with firms complying with their respective 
NRA codes, and informs the State administra- 
tions that “in respect to any contracts awarded 
or purchases made by any State or local relief 
administrations for which payment is to be 
made in whole or in part from Federal relief 
funds,” each contract must contain the follow- 
ing language: 

‘ae contractor shall comply with each ap- 
proved Code of Fair Competition to which he 
is subject. And the FERA shall have 
the right to cancel this contract for failure 
to comply with this provision and make open 
market purchases or have the work called 
for by this contract otherwise performed at 
the expense of the contractor or his sureties, 
and the contractor shall not accept or pur- 
chase for the performance of this contract 
or purchase order or enter into any sub-con- 
tract for any materials, articles or supplies, 
in whole or in part produced or furnished by 
any person who shall not have certified that 
he is complying with and will continue to 
comply with each Code of Fair Competition 
which relates to such articles, materials oF 
supplies. Each person honoring a relief pur- 
chase order shall prior te its receipt execute 
a certificate of compliance. . . And file the 
same in duplicate with the local relief ad- 
ministrator. 


This action by Mr. Hopkins evidently has 
been producing results for in its general news 
bulletin of Dec. 8, the Retail Lumber Code 
Authority told of several bids which had been 
rejected by the FERA on this account. This 
resulted from a complaint which traveled the 
routine path through district and Division ad- 
ministrative agencies to the Authority which 
referred it inturn to the NRA Government Cot- 
tract Branch in Washington; the matter, to- 
gether with all evidence, presented to the reli 
administration brought prompt rejection of bids, 
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and back in the Division headquarters a letter 
was written to the Authority stating that “this 
js action with a vengeance, and we know that it 
will have a very salutary effect up in this dis- 
trict. So far as we are concerned, this closes 
the matter. Thank you for your help.” 

._ R. McCarl, comptroller general of the 
United States, refers to this same executive or- 
der No. 6646 in making a ruling in connection 
with Government contracts. His ruling states 
that “if the NRA administrator should decide 
that the bid is in violation of applicable approved 
Code of Fair Competition, the contract should 
be awarded to the next lowest responsible bid- 
der.” 


Compliance Organized, Co-ordina- 
tor Quits 


OrLANDO, Fra., Dec. 17.—Earl L. Woods, 
who last October agreed to serve for a short 
time as enforcement officer for the Retail Lum- 
ber Code in Florida and co-ordinating officer of 
the Florida Building Material Institute, has 
resigned and his resignation has been accepted 
effective Jan. 5. In a recent letter announcing 
his intention to “return to Lakewood on the 
effective date to recuperate my lost ambition 
and to get acquainted with my three small chil- 
dren, my wife and my business,” Mr. Woods 
said : 

This action has been necessary due to the 
distance from my home and business, which 
necessitated my driving to Orlando each 
week, and the fact that the condition of the 
industry is so improved that I feel that the 
various elements will be able to carry on 
without its being necessary for me to deny 
myself the privilege of home life. 


He expressed himself as particularly well 
pleased with the co-operation he had received 
from Florida lumber dealers, Retail Lumber 
Code Authority, and NRA officials. 





“WHEN ONE ATTEMPTS to defeat a Federal 
Act, and in that attempt he is profiting himself 
by causing someone to do a fraudulent thing, 
fraudulent directly against someone or a group 
of persons, there is a possibility such a person 
can be brought to book—and the matter sub- 
mitted to the Federal Authority—if the evidence 
can be secured that he has used the mails to 
effect his fraudulent scheme or plan.” The 
above with copies of portions of the United 
States Postal Laws, has been sent by the South- 
en Pine Association to mills under its jurisdic- 
tion, warning them that Code violations may be 
established in some cases as falling under this 
head of using the mails to defraud. 


RETAIL MODE 
Five Kentucky Trade Areas Approved 














[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHIncTon, D. C., Dec. 19—NRA today 
approved the establishment of five trade areas 
in Kentucky for retail lumber and basis for 
computing of materials in areas. Trade mem- 
bers are required to include in their sales prices 
a specified minimum mark-up which is added 
to cost of materials sold. The Kentucky divi- 
sional agency submitted, and the NRA has ap- 
proved, a basis for computing costs of materials 
to which mark-up is to be added. 


Must Send Cost Questionnaires Direct 


Wasurncton, D. C., Dec. 17.—Because of the 
delay that is caused by having dealer reports 
handled through Division officers, the research 
and planning division of NRA has announced 
that cost questionnaires required in the admin- 
istration of the Retail Lumber Code must be 
sent direct to NRA. Another reason is that 
some dealers have indicated their unwillingness 
to submit reports except to NRA, and it was 
further explained that inasmuch as the Gov- 
ernment intended to do all the printing and all 
the work of analysis, they reserve the right to 
dictate the policy in this matter. 

Each week the research and planning division 
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Hundreds of Pine and Hardwood Mills Use 


DOWICIDE 


and thus assure their customers 


BRIGHT LUMBER 


DOWICIDE'S ad- 
vantages of greater 
permanence and ef- 
fectiveness in both 
stain and mold con- 
trol, its ease of appli- 
cation, together with 
its low cost and con- 
venient proximity of 
warehouse stocks has 
made it the logical 
choice of hundreds 
of operators who 


























Fully effective on both pine and hardwoods. 


pride themselves in furnishing their customers thoroughly bright 


lumber. 


Let us help you solve your sap stain and mold problems. Write 


us today. 


DOWICIDE 


Manufactured by 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICH. 


Distributed and serviced by 


THE CHEMICAL TREATMENTS COMPANY, Inc., 


New Orleans, La. 





will furnish the Retail Lumber Code Authority 
a record of the dealers who have turned in their 
reports during the week and from this, Division 
officers may check against those dealers who 
have not mailed in their reports. 


IT IS PROPOSED to create a retail lumber trade 
area of Fairfield County, Conn., with the ex- 
ception of the townships of Shelton and East 
Port Chester, but including the township of 
Milford in New Haven County. Objections or 
suggestions may be submitted to Deputy Ad- 
ministrator Frank A. Hecht up to Dec. 31. 





You'll Be a Better Figurer After 
This Book 


In the field of self help and self instruction 
for the young carpenter and builder, nothing 
stands ahead of arithmetic. He can not go far 
in his trade until he masters this homely but 
indispensable tool. The same may be said for 
the young lumberman. The latter will need to 
know a number of the builder’s many practical 
rules, for builder and dealer must work with 
many of the same practical problems. But the 
dealer will have a good many special arith- 
metical problems of his own. 

Every person has studied arithmetic in school ; 
sometimes to good purpose and sometimes with- 
out quite catching its practical importance. To 
aid the lumber dealer and builder who finds a 
practical need for a review of arithmetic and 






to bring together the special rules and the 
arithmetical shortcuts in carpentry and build- 
ing, R. Burdette Dale, now of Pratt Institute, 
has written an “Arithmetic for Carpenters and 
Builders.” This book seems to this journal one 
of the clearest and most practical treatises on 
the subject that has come to our notice. Mr. 
Dale has presupposed a reader with an eighth- 
grade education. If the early chapters are too 
simple, they can be passed over; but they offer 
a splendid opportunity for rapid review. After 
dealing with the usual arithmetical matters, 
such as fractions, mixed numbers, decimals, 
proportion, measures of length, areas and vol- 
umes, powers and roots and the like, Mr. Dale 
deals with lumber terms and builders’ geometry. 
He has two chapters on the use of the carpen- 
ter’s square that are eminently clear and prac- 
tical. He deals with problems of floor bridging, 
stair building and rafter framing. In fact the 
book is much broader than the conventional 
arithmetic. “It is believed,’ the author says, 
“that the reader who follows this text carefully 
as a guide may learn much that may not strictly 
be classed as arithmetic.” 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure 
in recommending this book; both because of 
the basic importance of the subject matter in 
the industry and because of the clear and prac- 
tical methods of presentation. The book may 
be secured from this journal at the publisher’s 
price; $1.75. It is especially recommended that 
the carpenter or dealer who plans to be his 
own instructor purchase also the pamphlet con- 
taining the answers to the problems. This 
pamphlet sells for the nominal sum of 10 cents. 
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Appalac 


WasHInNcTON, D. C., Dec. 17.—Approval, for 
submission to NRA, of the petition of Ap- 
palachian hardwood manufacturers for estab- 
eeenene of an Appalachian Hardwood Sub- 
division of the Hardwood Division (separate 
from the Appalachian and Southern Hard- 
wood Subdivision which now holds jurisdic- 
tion over them), adoption of a resolution pro- 
testing against Government competition with 
the lumber industry, and establishment of 
total allowable lumber production and re- 
gional production allotments for the first 
three months of 1935—those were the prin- 
cipal actions of the Lumber Code Authority 
at its special meeting here last week. It 
convened Dec. 10, but recessed that after- 
noon to permit full attendance at the three- 


day NRA hearing on the cost-protection is- 
sue; it reconvened Dec. 13 and adjourned 
Dec. 14. Chairman John D. Tennant was 


taken to Emergency Hospital upon his ar- 
rival in Washington, so it was necessary for 
Vice Chairman C. C. Sheppard, chairman of 
the National Control Committee, to preside 
in his stead. 


Approves Appalachian Subdivision 


In approving the application made by the 
Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.) 
for the establishment of a separate Appa- 
lachian Hardwood Subdivision and adminis- 
trative agency, the Authority had before it 
the approval of the petition by the directors 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 
by a vote of 21 to 3, and approval by the 
Hardwood Division Agency. The Authority, 
therefore, instructed its executive officer to 
file with NRA an appropriate amendment to 
the Lumber Code for the purpose of setting 
up the new Subdivision. 


Protest Government Competition 


3y unanimous vote the Authority adopted 
a resolution protesting against Government 
competition with the lumber industry, in 
which it was noted that various govern- 
mental agencies have entered, or contemplate 


entering, into the manufacture of lumber 
and timber products. Mention in particular 
was made of the fact that Forest Service 


timber in the Black Hills district in South 
Dakota is being cut and manufactured by 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, that the Indian Service of the U. S. 
Department of Interior is promoting plans 
for establishing sawmill operations, that the 
CCC Administration is contemplating pro- 
duction of lumber and timber products, and 
that in various other parts of the United 
States, Federal agencies of one kind or an- 
other are reported to be negotiating for, or 
actually conducting by lease or otherwise, 
similar lumber and timber products produc- 
ing operations. 

The resolution called attention to the fact 
that the lumber and timber products indus- 
tries are not now producing over 50 percent 
of normal, and even that is in excess of de- 
mand, that some 30-odd thousand plants and 
a present total of 450,000 workers (in normal 
times 1,000,000 workers) are dependent upon 
the lumber and timber products industries 
and would be displaced in proportion to the 
extent of Government competition, and that 
spokesmen for the Administration on numer- 
ous occasions have asked private business 
interests to assume even further burdens and 
responsibilities to increase employment. 

The resolution specifically requested that 
the President issue an appropriate order re- 
quiring: (1) The discontinuance of present 
Government lumber and timber products op- 
erations; (2) that no Government department 
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Code Authority Approves 
hian Subdivision 


or agency shall extend its activities into the 
field of lumber and timber products manu- 
facture; (3) that Government purchasing 
agencies be required to purchase their lum- 
ber and timber products requirements from 
regularly established commercial lumber 
manufacturers and fabricating plants or dis- 


tributors. 
Lumber Quotas 


Although expecting an appreciably in- 
creased demand for lumber in the spring and 
summer, the Authority in fixing the total al- 
lowable lumber production for the first three 
months of 1935 also kept in mind the need 
for a better balance between stocks on hand 
at the mills and the movement of lumber to 
the trade, and therefore it settled upon a 
total first-quarter 1935 output for softwoods 
and hardwoods 10 percent and 26 percent, 
respectively, under the aggregates it allowed 
a year ago for the first quarter of 1934. 

The following is a comparison of total 
production allowed for the first quarter of 
1935 and that for the same period a year ago, 
together with the regional allotments estab- 
lished by the Authority: 

Softwoods 


1935 First- 1934 First- 
Quarter in Quarter in 

Region Millions of Ft. Millions of Ft. 
Southern Pine 1,194.9 1,460.0 
West Coast 1,181.3 1,460.0 
Tillamook Burn —— 8s ileal a 
Western Pine 745.0 740.0 
Redwood 108.0 99.0 
Cypress 60.0 45.0 
Northern Pine 26.6 24.0 
Northern Hemlock 65.7 76.0 
Menominee Blowdown | 
a Soft- 

wood 86.1 88.0 
Appalachian Soft- 

woods 36.2 24.0 
Sustained Yield* —— 8  teimdues 

Total Softwoods 3,562.3 4,016.0 

Hardwoods 
1935 First- 1934 First- 
Quarter in Quarter in 

Region Millions of Ft. Millions of Ft. 
Appalachian & 

Southern 522.9 705.0 
Northern 112.4 147.8 
Menominee Blow- 

down | Seer 
North Central 30.4 52.8 
Northeastern Hard- 

woods 52.3 73.8 
Walnut 4.4 10.5 
Miscellaneous Hard- 

woods 10.0 10.1 
Sustained Yield* | i es 

Total Hardwoods 737.0 1,000.0 


*Represents extra allotments as rewards of 
merit, allowable under the Lumber Code, to 
firms placing their timber operations on a 
sustained-yield basis, conforming with the 
the forestry conservation provisions of the 
Lumber Code. 


Timber Products Quotas 


Quotas were established for the timber 
products groups for the first quarter of 1935, 
and compare with 1934 as follows: 


Oak Flooring 


First Quarter 1935 


December 22, 193; 


Protests Federal 
Competition With 
Lumber Industry 


Six-Month Quotas for Western Pine 


Acting upon a petition by a group of 
Western Pine operators for authorization to 
anticipate in the third quarter production 
allotments for the fourth quarter, or if that 
could not be permitted, that the basis of 
establishing production quotas and _allot- 
ments in the Western Pine Division be 
changed from a quarterly to a six-months 
basis, the Authority instructed its executive 
officer to draft an appropriate amendment to 
the Code for changing to the six-months 
basis in this Division, and approval of the 
amendment if it develops that such action 
is necessary to grant the relief requested by 
the petitioners. The LCA National Control 
Committee on Sept. 10 had denied the same 
petitioners their request for anticipation of 
allotments. 

A proposal for representation on the Au- 
thority by the Crossarm Division was not 
granted on the grounds that to do so would 
require a similar privilege to every Division, 
and thereby inordinately increase the cost of 
Code administration. The Authority did, 
however, adopt a resolution to the effect 
that, whenever any matter affecting any 
Division, Subdivision or group not having 
representation on the Authority is _ before 
the Authority, it shall be entitled to have a 
representative in attendance at the Author- 
ity’s meetings. The representative would 
have the right to participate in debate and 
make motions, but would not have the right 
to vote. 


Tillamook Burn Allocation 


By unanimous vote, the Authority adopted 
the following formula for the allocation of 
quotas of production allotted to the West 
Coast Logging and Lumber Division (exclu- 
sive of quotas authorized for the Tillamook 
Burn or other special purposes) was ap- 
proved, effective January 1, 1935: 


‘1. From any quota authorized for said Di- 
vision there shall first be allocated under the 
provisions of Article VIII (c) (1) to all duly 
registered and eligible persons therein a vol- 
ume of production sufficient to enable each 
such person to operate eighteen (18) hours 
per week during the allotment period, or 
such uniform portion thereof as the total of 
such quota will permit. 


“2. Any portion of any quota authorized 
for said Division in excess of the amount 
required to make the allocations under Ar- 
ticle VIII (c) (1) in accordance with the 
foregoing paragraph shall be allocated to 
all duly registered and eligible person therein 
under the provisions of Article VIII (c) (2). 


“3. The total allocation to each registered 
and eligible person in said Division for any 
allotment period shall be the sum of the 
allocations to such person as determined 
under the provisions of Paragraphs 1 and 2 
herein, respectively.” 





First Quarter 1934 


32 MM Feet 36 MM Feet 
Maple, Beech. & Birch Flooring 20 MM Feet 15 MM Feet 
West Coast Logs 
(Exclusive of Tillamook Burn) *1,162 MM Feet (L. S.) 616.5 MM Feet (L.S.) 
Red Cedar Shingle 750 M Squares 797.2 M Squares 
Redwood Shingle 


Redwood Split Products 

Face Veneer 

Plywood Package 

Eastern Shook & Wooden Box 
Broom and Mop Handle 


*Does not include “peeler blocks” not longer 
than 10 feet or smaller than 36 inches in di- 
meter. 

An import quota of 16.4 MM feet was 
approved for the Philippine Mahogany Sub- 
division for a 7 months period from Decem- 
ber 1, 1934, to June 30, 1935. 


40 M Squares 

9 MM Feet 
75 MM Square Feet 
75 MM Square Feet 
40 MM Feet 
17 MM Handles 


ee 


90 MM Square Feet 

75 MM Square Feet 

45 MM Feet 

16 MM Handles 
(Feb., March) 





— 


Following adjournment of the Authority 
on December 15, the LCA National Control 
Committee convened on December 16 for 4 
four-day session to take up matters left to 
its disposal by the Authority. 
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Bay State Dealers’ Have Featureful Annual 


3oston, MaAss., Dec. 10.—The twenty-fourth 
annual convention of the Massachusetts Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association held Dec. 8 at the 
Boston Statler may properly be classed as a 
“feature” event, rather than as a routine an- 
nual meeting. The business session took a defi- 
nite stand favoring continuance of the Retail 
Lumber Code, also of cost-protection prices. 
By resolution it declared in favor of strong 
support of the Federal Housing Act, and then 
applauded the masterly presentation of the pres- 
ent set-up, the purposes and promise of this new 
activity, made by John F. Malley, State direc- 
tor. Another “feature” was introduced by the 
nominating committee, in placing the younger 
generation of dealers in charge as executive of- 
ficers of the association for the ensuing year. 
President Hinckley, in reviewing the activities 
of the year, stressed the point that he had ap- 
pointed a representative to act with representa- 
tives from the other New England States and 
an equal number of members from the New 
England Wholesale Lumber Assaciation, to de- 
velop co-operative joint action upon all trade 
relations problems as they arise. Another in- 
novation which became a “feature” of the an- 
nual was the invitation broadcast to the whole- 
sale trade to attend the dinner and participate 
in the afternoon program. The wholesale branch 
was well represented. Another “feature” was a 
special table reserved for members who had 
been active in the business more than forty 
years. This was occupied by such veterans as 
Charles Pooke, Union Lumber Co., Natick; 
George Todd, William Curtis’ Son’s Co.; Will 
Fuller, G. Fuller & Son, Brighton; Fred D. 
Sterritt, Cambridge; Charles Baker, Baker 
Lumber Co., Worcester; Daniel C. Richard- 
son, Mansfield Lumber Co.; Mr. Williams, of 
Taunton, and others. A card on their table 
signed by “The Juveniles” bore this legend: 
“You have ably demonstrated that well organ- 
ized and carefully managed lumber yards are 
not over-night affairs, but lasting institutions. 
To you we doff our hats. Good luck, happiness 
and more success.” And another: “Experience 
is a Dead Loss if you can’t sell it for more 
than you paid for it.” 

At the business session which opened at 10 
o'clock, F. Howard Hinckley, of Yarmouthport, 
president of the association, reviewed the un- 
usual activities of the organization in bringing 
the yards of the State into line under Code re- 
quirements. The report of Norman P. Mason 
as secretary listed fourteen new members added 
to the roster during the year, and Treasurer 
W. L. Smith, of the Lexington Lumber Co., 
reported a substantial gain in the cash balance 
over one year ago, 


Favor Continuance of Cost Protection 


Resolutions presented and adopted favored 
continuance of the Retail Lumber Code, also 
the Northeastern Retail Lumber Association 
as the administrative agency; favored continu- 
ance of cost-protection prices; pledged support 
of the retail dealers of the State to the Fed- 
eral Housing Act and particularly that feature 
of the Act which encourages the investment of 
private capital in housing. 

Officers for the ensuing year were chosen as 
follows: 

President—Granville B. Fuller, G. Fuller & 
Son Lumber Co., Brighton. 

First vice president—Edmund A. Roy, J. G. 
Roy Lumber Co., Chicopee. 

Second vice president—W. H. Sawyer, W. H. 
Sawyer Lumber Co., Worcester. 

Third vice president—Joshua A. Nickerson, 
Nickerson Lumber Co., Chatham. 

Treasurer—William L. Smith, 
Lumber Co., Lexington. 

Secretary—Norman P. Mason, Wm. P. Proc- 
tor Co., North Chelmsford. 

Directors—Bradshaw Langmaid, Salem; 
Roy S. Edwards, Newtonville; Daniel C. Rich- 
ardson, Mansfield; J. M. Oliver, jr... Hampden 


Lexington 


Lumber Co., 
Fitchburg, 
mouthport, 


FHA Executive Asks Co-operation 


The “feature” speaker at the business session 
was John F. Malley, of Boston, State director 
under the Federal Housing Act, who exhibited 
an exceptional grasp of his subject and its pos- 
sibilities. He prefaced his remarks with the 
statement that “the marvelous thing is that so 
few are taking hold. This is partially ex- 
plained by the fact that this great boon to the 
struggling home owner and the material sup- 
plier is really in its early development stage, 
and its great value is not yet fully understood 
and appraised. You lumber dealers are cer- 
tainly lacking in imagination when you fail to 
grasp the economic importance and promise of 
this great project. It is making possible the 
carrying out of needed remodeling and repair 
work, with payments reduced to nominally 
an installment plan. Perhaps the current low 
level of real estate values is traceable directly 
to the run-down condition of so many homes. 
The FHA aims to correct that by encouraging 
full restoration of the property.” He analyzed 


Springfield; Stanley Johnson, 
and F. Howard Hinckley, Yar- 


all major provisions of the Act, and dwelt at 
tength upon the point that to the owner and 





G. B. FULLER, 
Boston; 
Elected President 


W. L. SMITH, 
Lexington; 
Re-elected Treasurer 


prospective borrower, as well as the builder and 
material man, it was purely a cash proposition, 
with the only possible losers predetermined as 
the banks and the Government. He urged that 
the lumber dealers of the State make a de- 
termined fight for the success of this great con- 
structive movement by co-operating whole- 
heartedly with the Administration in its laud- 
able efforts to put money into circulation and 
the unemployed masses back to work. “Work 
with us,” urged the speaker, “and if a prospec- 
tive remodeller comes to you dealers with the 
complaint that he is unable to secure a desired 
loan, report the facts to our central office and 
we will work with you. It may be that one of 
our local chairmen is a misfit and weakling, 
and if you are able to discover that, step into 
the breach yourself and guide the borrower di- 
rect to our office. It is up to you to push ac- 
tivities under Title I to the limit, for, during 
these winter months, interest will center upon 
these repair and remodelling jobs, and money 
will be available for such projects in amounts 
ranging from $100 to $2000. Title II is a long- 
range home building project, and, with three 
months of cold weather still ahead of us, we 
can not hope to develop a real spurt in home 
building before spring, but there is much of in- 
terest in Title II for all who have a sound claim 
for the loan upon a most favorable basis.” The 
speaker outlined the task of organizing the pro- 





ject in the thirty-nine cities and scores of large 
towns in the State, and the difficulty of securing 
competent men for carrying on the work jp 
each area. Many of these centers are now 
fully equipped. “We are willing and eager to 
distribute the funds where merited,” declare 
the director, “and we count heavily upon yoy 
suppliers of material to get behind this moye- 
ment and make of it a well-rounded success.” 
Mr. Malley invited and promptly answered a 
running fire of questions from the floor. 

The final “feature” of the morning program 
took the form of a symposium of practical mer- 
chandising and selling ideas presented by: See- 
retary Norman P. Mason, on the psychology of 
selling at the country yard; R. P. Harris, of 
Dix Lumber Co., on “how to handle re-roofing 
business” so that the heavy outlays in 1935 will 
drift toward restoring the home structure, 
rather than for furnishings and for motor cars: 
and by George Fuller, of G. Fuller & Son Lun- 
ber Co., Brighton, outlining the problems as 
they developed in establishing a modern “lum- 
ber store.” It had been planted at a center of 
population three miles from the nearest lumber 
yard. “There were fifty or sixty running feet 
of plate glass windows,” said Mr. Fuller, “and 
we utilized these to display unpainted furniture, 
paints, wallpaper etc., and soon became known 
as Fullers Furniture Store. But we had a'com- 
plete assortment of finish lumber, moldings etc. 
in our basement which the public never saw. 
We now have those windows filled with all 
types of dressed boards, mouldings and trim, 
and we find that the customer either carries off 
a few pieces of trim or leaves a substantial order 
for delivery from the yard.” 

Following adjournment of the business ses- 
sion, two hundred members and guests gathered 
for the annual dinner, post-prandial oratory, 
and other forms of entertainment. A group of 
professional entertainers turned aside for a 
moment to aid a posse of lumbermen as they 
put to death, cremated and buried the remains 
of old man “Chiseler.” F. Howard Hinckley, 
the retiring president, served as toastmaster at 
this function, and the speakers included Judge 
Erwin, of New Jersey: Orville H. Greene, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., president Northeastern Retail 
Lumber Association, and Paul S. Collier, of 
Rochester, N. Y., secretary of that organiza- 
tion. President Greene, as a member of Lum- 
ber Code Authority, voiced his appreciation of 
the arduous labors and sacrifices of individual 
lumbermen in dealing with Code problems dur- 
ing the past year, and made the definite asser- 
tion that “If we do not make these Codes work, 
we will live and operate our businesses under 
the other alternative, the regimentation of our 
industry.” 

The new president, Granville B. Fuller, while 
perhaps the youngest dealer to occupy that post, 
is a great grandson of the founder of G. Fuller 
& Son Lumber Co., who established in 1847, in 
the Brighton district of Boston, an enterprise 
that has remained intact through four genera- 


tions. 
—___—_--—— 


Sells Two Timber Tracts 


Soutu BeEnNp, INp., Dec. 17.—The sale of two 
80-acre tracts of Newton Woods has been com- 
pleted with eight of the nine heirs of the late 
Col. James Newton assenting to the sale. The 
sale was made for a reported price of $22,000 to 
the Sander Lumber Co., of this city. It is under- 
stood that the greater part of the standing tim- 
ber will be used for lumber, but the most noted 
of the big trees in the east section of the woods 
will be spared. This includes the tall white- 
woods and oaks bordering the road running 
south from Volinia. The other tract is located 
at the northwest corner of the tract. This 1s 
one of the few tracts of virgin timber left in 
this section of the country. There are 700 acres 
in the entire tract, which is located northeast of 
Gassopolis, Mich., just across the Michigan-In- 
diana State line. 
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Northwestern Hardwood Again Active 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 17.—At the forty- 
sixth annual convention of the Northwestern 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, held at 
the Radisson Hotel here on Dec. 6, the follow- 
ing officers were elected : 

President—A. F. Wellsley, St. Paul. 

Vice president—R. S. Clark, Minneapolis. 

Treasurer—D. F. O’Leary, Hopkins, Minn. 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden, Minneapolis, (re- 
elected). 

Board of arbitration—H. FE. Cornelius, 
chairman; C. C. Campbell, George W. Critten, 
7 T. Jones, and T. E. Youngblood. 

Membership committee—E. H. Broughton, 
chairman; H. B. Sutton, N. C. Bennett. 

President Wellsley succeeded President H. E. 
Cornelius, who said, in part: “While our or- 
ganization has been more or less dormant dur- 
ing the past four years, I see no reason why 
we cannot put new life into the association, 
create a closer fraternal and social feeling 
among our members, and help them in every 
way possible. I know of no other association 
in which the members (who are mostly com- 
petitors) are on more friendly terms, or more 
disposed to give a helping hand.” 

Following the president’s address, Mr. O’Leary, 
who later was re-elected treasurer, presented the 
financial report of the organization. Secretary 
Hayden gave a report on activities during the 
past year, pointing out that Lumber Code affairs 
and the status of the wholesaler had been the 
chief topics of discussion at the regular meet- 
ings. He noted that the Cedar River Lumber 
Co. had joined the organization during the 
year and that no member had resigned. C. C. 


Campbell reported, for the board of arbitration 
that no difficulties had arisen during the year 
to require any activity on the part of his group. 

Mr. Wellsley spoke at some length on differ- 
ences between railroads and truck lines, saying 
that it is likely that the railroads eventually 
will adopt a policy of absorbing switching 
charges. He said he did not believe the rail- 
roads would succeed in obtaining a general in- 
crease in freight rates. 

Ralph Clark reported for the forestry com- 
mission, outlining the work of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. T. E. Youngblood re- 
ported for the statistical committee. 

The association passed the following resolu- 
tions, as presented by T. T. Jones, after some 
revision and considerable debate: 

Resolved, That the competition between 
Government and business is holding back 
prosperity, and that the governments, both 
national and State, should retire from and 


remain out of the business and industrial 
field. 
Resolved, That since all business. is 


based upon confidence, the uncertainty of 
the present and the future resulting from 
National Recovery Administration rulings, 
and delay in making prompt decisions as to 
policies, are causes for hesitation in business 
and industry, and destructive of progress 
toward Recovery. 

Resolved, That we are emphatically op- 
posed to the diliatory tactics of the National 
Recovery Administration in administering 
Codes, and deplore the lack of enforcement. 
Unless these faults are remedied, the Codes 
should be abandoned. 


Confer on Retail Distribution 


Datias, Tex., Dec. 17.—As the result of 
action taken last summer by the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas and by the Texas Line 
Yard Retail Dealers Association, and later con- 
curred in by Oklahoma retailers, a general 
meeting of the retailers of these two States 
and of the yellow pine manufacturers west of 
the Mississippi was held in this city on Dec. 8, 
for the purpose of discussing the distribution of 
lumber and timber products. 

J. Lee Johnson, Jr., of the Cicero Smith Lum- 
ber Co., Fort Worth, presided at the meeting. 
After stating that Texas dealers were insistent 
that a proper distribution statement be adopted 
by the industry, he introduced G. H. Zimmer- 
man, of Wm. Cameron & Co., Waco, to outline 
the field of discussion. 


Problem Beyond Scope of Codes 


Mr. Zimmerman stated that the particular 
problem of this group went beyond the limits 
of general Codes. Whatever basic policies the 
Code may set, there are certain aspects of dis- 
tribution which must vary from place to place, 
and in governing which no nationally uniform 
method is possible. Perhaps the best guides in 
setting the local rules are the ethical principles 
of years ago. If nationally uniform methods 
can not be devised, it is important to devise 
local methods in accord with the best local 
practice; for only in this way can the industry 
go forward to the creation of business. The po- 
tential market is ahead; but the industry must 
correlate its ideas and efforts if it is to receive 
its proper share of the consumer’s dollar. 


Mr. Zimmerman mentioned the use which 
Texas and Oklahoma dealers have made of the 
radio, through the program, “The Friendly 
Builders Hour.” Retailers are ready to work 
for greater sales; but to do this they must 
know what co-operation they are to receive. 
Mr. Zimmerman stated that to some lumbermen 
the distribution statement adopted by the re- 
tailers last June seemed too stringent. He sug- 
gested as a basis of discussion the following 
statement: “That all lumber and timber prod- 
ucts that lend themselves to retail distribution 
should be distributed through the retail dealer.” : 


Mr. Zimmerman discussed the practical ap- 
plication of this principle in relation to the 
dealer’s place in the community, his responsi- 
bility and his ability to care for local needs. 
He stated that perhaps many detailed statements 
would be necessary to cover all sections of the 
United States, since habits and practices vary. 
He complimented yellow pine manufacturers on 
their efforts to bring about a fair statement 
and on their general recognition of the retailer 
as the proper distributor of all items that lend 
themselves to such distribution. Mr. Zimmer- 
man stated that the purpose of the meeting 
was to develop information for the final draft- 
ing of a satisfactory statement. 

A number of retailers and manufacturers 
shared in the ensuing discussion. John L. 
Avery, of the Frost Lumber Industries, (Inc.), 
Shreveport, stated that the better mills were 
anxious to work with retailers and knew re- 
tailers would not demand anything unfair. 
Manufacturers are confronted with varied 
problems and know that past practices have not 
been good. Perhaps this is the time to turn the 
direction of affairs toward co-operation. Among 
those who spoke were Max Lingo, Lingo Lum- 
ber Co., Dallas, R. E. Wooldridge, J. C. 
Wooldridge Lumber Co., Gainesville, and Her- 
bert Moss of the Tremont Lumber Co. J. C. 
Lane, Long-Bell Sales Corporation, Kansas 
City, said he thought the industry was more 
chaotic than for some time. In selling lumber 
for railroad work, for instance, there was diffi- 
culty in determining the use for which the lum- 
ber was intended; since railroads assemble ma- 
terials at central points and draw upon these 
stocks for various purposes. 

Eli Wiener, Wiener Lumber Co., Dallas, 
stated he was interested both as a manufac- 
turer and retailer. Much difficulty, in his 
opinion, arises from the attitude of general 
contractors. He stated he desired to see lumber 
distributed through retailers to keep the indus- 
try from turning to steel. I. B. McFarland also 
thought it necessary to watch the competition 
of steel in house building. 

Mr. Zimmerman stated that the important 
matter was to lay a sound foundation upon 
which proper exceptions could rest. 
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POPULARITY 
MUST BE SERVED 


POPULAR with home builders, 

because it offers so much 
more in the way of an all-purpose 
lumber, today “Arrow Brand" 
Tidewater Red Cypress is being 
stocked by more retail lumber 
dealers than even before. Con- 
clusive evidence that these dealers 
have found this lumber product a 
quick-moving, profitable item to 
carry. 


Naturally, because of its five mill 
connections, the Florida Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company has become 
their logical choice as a depend- 
able source of supply. 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 






































CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 














Sell More 
Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


LUMBER AND . $2.50 


MILLWORK. LIST 
Send us 


Immediate attention by air mail. 
a trial job—will make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
nish house plans and material lists. Write 
for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walla, Wash. 





























DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS 
Fine Food at Reasonable Prices 


Avoiel ODanfair 


OUTSTANDING ROOM VALUES 
$2.50 up 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Jan. 4—National Association of Hardwood Whole- 
salers, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Jan. 8.—Roofer Association, Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 


Manufacturers’ 
Annual. 


Jan. 10—Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Kugler’s Restaurant, Philadelphia. 
Annual, 


Jan. 10-12—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Annual. 


Jan. 15-17—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual, 

Jan. 15-17—Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
tion, Minneapolis Auditorium, 
Minn. Annual, 


Jan. 15-17—Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Association, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. An- 
nuai, 

Jan. 17-18—Carolina Retail Lumber & Builders 
Supply Dealers’ Association, King Cotton Hotel, 
Greensboro, N. C. Annual, 

Jan. 18—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 


Associa- 
Minneapolis, 


Feb 20-22—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. Annual. 

Jan, 21-22—West Virginia Lumber and Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Daniel Boone 
Hotel, Charleston, W. Va. Annual. 


Jan. 22-24—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City. 
Annual. 

Jan. 23-25—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Ararat Temple, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Feb. 6-8—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids. Annual. 

6-8—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 

Western Pennsylvania, Webster Hall, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. Twenty-eighth annual convention. 

Feb. 7—Michigan Association of Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Pantlind Hotel, 


Feb. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. 
Feb. 12-13 — Mississippi Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Edwards, Jackson, Miss. 


Annual, 


Feb. 12-14—Illinois Lumber & Materia] Dealers’ 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 13-14—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Fargo, N. D Annual, 
Feb. 13-15—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 
Feb. 19-20—Iowa Association of Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Dealers, Hotel Savery, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee Auditorium. Annual, 


Feb. 21-23—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 
Feb. 22-23—Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association, John Marshall Hotel, 


Richmond. Annual. 


Feb. 27-March 1—Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus. 


Annual. 

March 4-6- Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual. 

March 13-14—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 


Association, Aberdeen, S. D. Annual. 

March 13-14—South Dakota Retail 
Association, Alonzo 
Ss. Annual. 


April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. Annual. 


Lumbermen’s 
Ward Hotel, Aberdeen, 


-_—_-eoo--—— ——— 


Carolinians Plan Fine Program 


Cuartorte, N. C., Dec. 17.—Extensive plans 
are in the making for “a convention that’s dif- 
ferent” when the members of the Carolina Re- 
tail Lumber and Building Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation gather for their annual meeting next 
month. The convention will be held in the 
King Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, N. C., on Jan. 
17-18. Program headliners are speakers of na- 
tional renown in their several lines, including 
such men as Spencer Baldwin, Jersey City, 
N. J., president National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association; Dr. Henry Lewis Smith, Lex- 
ington, Va., president emeritus of Washington 
and Lee University; Coleman W. Roberts, 
Charlotte, N. C., president Carolina Motor 
Club; “Jimmie” Gheen, New York—the latter 
a nationally popular after dinner speaker. Be- 
sides, there will be a roast pig barbecue, a ban- 
quet followed by a wonderful variety show; 
and other features, both inspirational and recre- 
ational. 


Association Secretaries to Meet 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Dec. 17.—Spencer D. 
Baldwin, president of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, has issued a call for 
a meeting of the secretaries of all associations 
affiliated with the National, to be held at the 
Palmer House in Chicago on Jan. 5. While 
the specific object of the meeting was not men- 
tioned in the call, it is understood that matters 
of serious import to the entire retail lumber and 
building materials industries will come up for 
discussion, and it is expected that secretaries 
of all the affiliated associations will be present. 

_ 


Plans for Northeastern Annual 


Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 17.—“Make Housing 
Thrive in ’35” is the slogan for the annual 
convention of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, to be held in Pennsylvania 
Hotel, New York, Jan. 22-24. Hooked up with 
the housing theme is the determination to make 
this a “better merchandising” convention, and 
the program, based on a questionnaire to mem- 
bers as to what topics they are most interested 
in, is now being built around these two phases 
of a single idea; namely, better business in 1935. 
A large attendance is expected at this meeting. 








Associated Contractors Hold 
Annual 


CuartottTe, N. C., Dec. 17—At the annual 
convention of the Carolinas branch of the As- 
sociated General Contractors of America, held 
in this city Dec. 11-12, Richard Oulahan, Ashe- 
ville, associate director of the Federal Housing 
Administration for North Carolina, described 
the housing campaign and urged co-operation 
on the part of the contractors. Some 60 per- 
cent of the nation’s homes are in need of repairs 
that would cost some billion and a half dollars, 
he said. The campaign is in progress in 61 
North Carolina towns. A survey in Charlotte 
disclosed 666 houses in need of repair. 

C. P. Ballenger, of Greenville, S. C. was 
elected president of the Carolinas branch at the 
closing session. 





Southwest Ontario Dealers Discuss 
Unemployment, Construction 


CHATHAM, Ont., Dec. 17.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was held here Dec. 6, in 
William Pitt Hotel, with a fair attendance. C. F. 
Richards, of London, was in the chair, and M. R. 
3ogart of Chatham, was secretary. The most 
important item of business was the election of 
officers and directors, which resulted as follows: 

President—B. A. Naylor, Wheatley. 

Vice president—A. J. McKinney, Woodstock. 

Directors—D. C. Baird, St. Mary’s; W. T. 
Hutcheson, Woodstock; Wm. R. Kernohan, 
London; C. Bell, St. Thomas; E. Fahner, Port 
Stanley; and J. D. Branch, Walkerville. 

The position of secretary-treasurer was left 
unfilled for the time being, the new president 
and directors being given authority to select a 
secretary-treasurer. MM. R. Bogart, of Chat- 
ham, who has occupied the position of secretary- 
treasurer for many years, has found it necessary 
to retire from this position. 

A report upon some of the most important 
activities of the Ontario Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association was submitted by the secretary- 
manager. 

J. D. Branch, of Walkerville, chairman of the 
O. R. L. D. A. committee on unemployment and 
construction, presented an excellent address on 
the building situation in Ontario. Mr. Branch 
analyzed the more important housing schemes 
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carried out in Great Britain of recent years, and 
the new Federal Housing Administration in the 
United States. He pointed out that, along the 
principal lines of the English and United States 
schemes, it would be possible to bring aboyt 
greatly increased building activity in Canada. 
Mr. Branch’s address was extensively discussed 
by the dealers present, and it was agreed that 
it should be passed ‘on to the Ontario associa. 
tion, so that it might place the matter once more 
before the Dominion Government. M. R. Bo- 
gart contributed a few practical remarks regard. 
ing the operation of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, under the recently appointed board. 


Housing "Big Shot" Will Speak 


Lansinc, Micu., Dec. 17.—Announcement is 
made from headquarters of the Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association that James A, 
Moffett, Federal Housing Administrator, 
Washington, D. C., has accepted an invitation 
to speak at the annual convention of the asso- 
ciation to be held in Grand Rapids, Feb. 6-8, 
A number of other well known speakers, all 
experts in their several lines, have been secured, 
and a very attractive program is rapidly being 
whipped into shape. 





Hardwood Wholesalers Plan Annual 


The National Association of Hardwood 
Wholesalers will hold its first annual meeting 
Jan. 4 at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago, and 
Secretary G. A. Vangsness announced Mon- 
day that plans are practically completed for 
both a strong business session and plenty of 
good entertainment, including a dinner in the 
evening. This organization was formed a year 
ago, chiefly for co-operative work in protect- 
ing the interests of these wholesalers in Code 
aftairs, but members have discovered it has 
other values too, including the spreading of 
the realization that competitors don’t always 
have horns and cloven hoofs. 








lowa Association Announces 
Finance Plan 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Dec. 12.—W. H. Ba- 
deaux, secretary of the Iowa Association of 
Lumber & Building Material Dealers, has an- 
nounced a finance plan whereby members of 
the association, located in towns where no loan- 
ing agency is co-operating under the National 
Housing Act, can get loans, as provided under 
that Act, through an arrangement made by the 
association with the Iowa-Des Moines National 
Bank and Trust Co. To be eligible to take 
advantage of this plan a dealer must be a mem- 
ber of the assoclation and must sign a pre- 
scribed agreement with the bank. Notes sold or 
discounted to the bank are without recourse; 
but the dealer agrees to guarantee ten percent 
of all such loans. This guaranty is in addition 
to and independent of the twenty percent guar- 
anty by the federal government. Details of the 
plan may be secured from the association, or 
from the bank; both of which are located in 
Des Moines. 





Association Members Inspect Dem- 
onstration House — Then Dine 


New York, Dec. 17.—Members of the New 
York Committee of the Better Homes in Amer- 
ica movement kept open house on the evening 
of Dec. 8 at their demonstration home on Park 
avenue and 39th street for the five hundred 
members of the New York Lumber Trade As- 
sociation. The members, admitted by card after 
the Little House had been closed for the day 
to the general public, inspected the construction 
of the exhibition home from cellar to attic, 
showing particular interest in the variety of 
woods employed and the suitability of each to 
the use for which it was selected. ‘ 

The architects, Roger H. Bullard and Cliff- 
ord C. Wendehack, told the visiting lumbermen 
that seven kinds of wood were used chiefly in 
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the building: Spruce and fir for the “rough 
jumber,” Alabama soft pine for the interior 
trim, North Carolina pine sub-flooring, Cali- 
fornia redwood clapboards; white pine exterior 
trim, and red cedar shingles for the roof. No 
hardwood flooring was used because floor cov- 
erings of carpet or linoleum over felt are laid 
throughout the house. 

After leaving the Little House, members 
proceeded to small “dinner groups” arranged 
at several neighboring restaurants. Later in 
the evening they met in the Association Rooms 
in the Grand Central Terminal Building, where 
they were addressed by Dr. George A. Garratt, 
of the Yale School of Forestry, on the topic, 
“Defects of Wood in Relation to Use.” 





Shingle Exhibit for Conventions 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 15.—The Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau’s exhibit will be sent to coming 
retail lumber conventions at Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas City, Milwaukee, Grand Rapids, and Co- 
lumbus. Plenty of green cedar boughs will 
decorate the exhibit. F. J. Parker, A. J. 
Wartes, and Frank L. Hackett, field men of 
the bureau, will attend these and also practic- 
ally all other retail conventions to be held 
within the next three months. 


Maine Dealers Hold Annual 


WATERVILLE, ME., Dec. 10.—At the second 
annual meeting of the Maine Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, held at the Hotel Elm- 
wood here on Dec. 6, John Ware, Waterville, 
was chosen president; Ralph Jordan, Lewis- 
ton, vice president Western division; William 
Ballou, Bangor, vice president Eastern division, 
and Norman U. Greenlaw, Norway, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Directors chosen include Girard Gordon, 
Farmington Falls; Edward E. Fox, Portland; 
Harold Jackson, Augusta; Harold Sherman, 
Wiscasset; Grant Hunt, Fort Fairfield; Henry 
— Eastport, and Edward Glover, Rock- 
and. 

Following the business session luncheon was 
served to 200 members and guests. The speak- 
ers included Leon O. Tebbetts, local banker; 
George S. Williamson, Portland, State FHA 
Director; Vernon Hawkins, Boston; Harold 
Bellows, vice president, and Paul S. Collier, 
secretary Northeastern association; and Clif- 
ton F. Leatherbee, Boston, representing the New 
England Wholesale Lumber Association, and 
chairman of its committee on joint action with 
retail delegates from all New England States. 

Mr. Leatherbee reviewed trade trends of the 
past year and spoke of the increasing difficulty 
involved in all forms of lumber distribution 
under the codes. 

Each State association of retail dealers in 
New England had appointed a delegate to this 
joint committee, as had also New York State 
and the Boston metropolitan area, and this 
group was balanced by an equal number from 
the wholesale trade. This committee will out- 
line a practical, economic and ethically sound 
basis for the conduct of lumber merchandising 
in New England, and submit that plan for gen- 
eral adoption by all affiliated trade groups. 

Maine is represented on this joint committee 
hy Melvin Cheney, of the Diamond Match Co., 
Portland, for the retail branch, and Frank Tur- 
geon, Lewiston, for the wholesalers. 








Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
revenue freight for the two weeks ending Dec. 
8, 1934, totaled 1,039,129 cars as follows: Forest 
products, 39,156 cars (a decrease of 2,563 cars 
below the amount for the two weeks ended Nov. 
24): coal, 220,734 cars; coke, 9,974 cars; ore, 
7,176 cars; livestock, 36,112 cars; grain, 52,311 
cars: merchandise, 294,493 cars, and miscel- 
laneous, 379,173 cars. The total loadings for 
the two weeks ended Dec. 8 show a decrease of 
106,709 cars below the amount for the two 
weeks ended Nov. 24. 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Club Elects Officers 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Dec. 17.—At last regular 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, 
Dec. 11, G. E. Bauman, of the G. E. Bauman 
Hardwood Lumber Co., was elected president 
for the ensuing year. He served in a similar 
capacity several years ago. 

Joseph Waltman, local hardwood lumber 
dealer, was elected vice president. Paul W. 
Luhring, of the Luhring Lumber Co., was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. The directors 
chosen for the year are Carl Wolflin, of the 
Wolflin West Side Lumber Co., William 
Johann, of the A-I Building Materials Co. and 
Francis Davis, of the St. Louis Sash & Door 
Co. 

The new officials will be installed at a meet- 
ing, to be held Tuesday night, Jan. 8, for which 
a special program is being arranged. 





An Annual Event Where "Good 
Fellows Get Together" 


Tacoma, WasH., Dec. 15.—The classic social 
of the Pacific Northwest lumber fraternity, the 
annual banquet of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club, was held in the Winthrop Hotel here last 
night. Through good times and bad, lumber- 
men throughout the district drop their business, 
worries and cares and journey to Tacoma for 


‘the pleasure of clasping the hands of friends 


and fellow lumbermen and enjoying the fellow- 
ship, entertainment and hospitality of this 
unique organization, with membership made up 
of all branches of the lumber industry. 

The Crystal Ballroom of the hotel was 
crowded to capacity and overflowed into the bal- 
cony as Corydon Wagner, president of the club, 
pounded with the gavel to get some semblance 
of attention from the happy diners. Serious 
speeches are taboo on these festive occasions, 
and sad has been the fate of any luckless 
speaker who has ever attempted to overstep 
this tradition. 

Among those who added their wit and wis- 
dom to this occasion were ex-Governor Roland 
Hartley, Everett, Wash.; Maj. E. G. Griggs, 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma; Reno 
Odlin, Olympia banker; Tacoma’s mayor, John 
Prins; Lieut-Gov. Victor Myers; State Indus- 
trial Insurance Commissioner E. Pat Kelley; a 
radio monologist, and a clever magician. 

Newly elected officers inducted into office 
were: President—Ralph Brindley, Wheeler, Os- 
good Co.; vice president—J. M. Morris, Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. The new secretary is Chas. 
P. Hurley. 

Ex-president Roy Sharp made the usual pres- 
entation of a handsome watch to the retiring 
president. 

And then: “On with the show.” It consisted 
of music, singing and dancing girls—lots of 


them. That is, lots of girls and lots of them 
to be seen. 

The increased attendance and jovial spirits 
of the guests not only reflected the traditional 
popularity of the affair but the improved condi- 
tion of the industry and the confidence in a 
brighter future. 

The show was good but the real magnet that 
brings lumbermen to Tacoma every year from 
many miles distant is the spirit of friendly fel- 
lowship always to be found here. Some of these 
lumbermen never see one another between ban- 
quets, and they look forward from one year to 
another because of these meetings. In respect 
to happy meetings this year’s party was no ex- 
ception, but “even more so.” If there were 
more lumbermen’s clubs like the Tacoma or- 
ganization we would have a greater industry. 





Club Elects Officers 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 17.—Frank A. Conk- 
ling was elected president of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis at the annual election and ban- 
quet held on Saturdav night, Dec. 15, at the 
Hotel Gayoso. Mr. Conkling succeeds T. E. 
Sledge. 

Harold Craig, E. L. Bruce Co., was elected 
first vice president, and Arthur Bowen, A. M. 
Bowen Lumber Co., second vice president. 

Directors elected were Sam Cooper, Fisher 
Lumber Corp.; M. H. Hyde, Movyer-Shafer 
Hardwood Co., and J. E. Stark, James E. Stark 


Lumber Co. M. S. Dilts, Welsh Lumber Co., 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
———_—— 
Famous "Brown Jug" Trophy Is 
Shown 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 18.—At the last 
meeting of the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club, more 
than 150 members turned out to see motion pic- 
tures of the Minnesota football team in action 
against several rivals. A quartet from the 
Apollo Club opened the session with several 
selections, and Don Bell of the musical organ- 
ization told something of its history and aims. 
Dr. L. J. Cook, dean of athletics at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, gave a short talk follow- 
ing his introduction by J. F. Hayden, himself 
a former “M” man. Oscar Munson, custodian 
of the athletic equipment at the university, had 
on display the famous brown jug over which 
Minnesota and Michigan have fought many 
spectacular battles. 





Most Foops must be digested—broken down 
into simpler substances—before they can be 
utilized by the human body, but honey, because 
it is composed of two simple sugars, destrose 
and levulose, can be absorbed directly into the 
blood stream and converted at once into energy. 





TOP HAT 


THE BRAND THAT GUARANTEES 


YOU EXCELLENT QUALITY 


Plywood and Wallboard 


MADE OF 


Douglas Fir, Spruce, Cottonwood 
Large Sizes Up to 60”’x144” 


Heidner & Co., 


BRAND 


Tacoma, Wash 
Sales Agents for 


Aberdeen Plywood Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 





“NONE BETTER” 


WANTED: 


Commission Representatives 
with Experience and Clientele 
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Should Paint and Repair Plants 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 17.—Keeping up 
the appearance of lumber mills and sheds is, in 
the opinion of Axel H. Oxholm, Chief of the 
Forest Products Division of the Department of 
Commerce, an important form of advertising. 
“Unpainted mills and sheds which often show 
half rotted lumber present a poor advertise- 
ment for wood,” he says. 

° While some of our 
more progressive ope- 
rators have realized 
this, he continued, I'll 
have to admit that 
European lumber men 
have a keener eye for 
the importance of mak- 
ing a good impression. 





AXEL H. OXHOLM, 
Forest Expert, 
Washington, D. C. 





All of the sawmills 
which I saw on my re- 
cent trip to Europe 
were painted and kept 
in good repair. 

One reason may be 

that it is part of the 
European lumber deal- 
and consumer's 
education to visit the mills, and the sawmills 
make it a strong point to identify their lum- 
ber and their plants. One does not see un- 
painted, broken down fences around sawmills 
or woodworking plants. Some mills, particu- 
larly in Northern Europe, even paint the in- 
side walls in light colors, 








er's 


Mr. Oxholm believes that a judicious use of 
paint and natural daylight is more effective 
and certainly more economical than artificial 
light and dark walls in sawmills and wood- 
working plants. He also feels that light-painted 
walls have an important effect on the efficiency 
of the workers. 

He refers to still another important value of 
paint in pointing out that the problem of dis- 
posing of common grades of lumber becomes 
more and more intensified as the supply of 
virgin timber diminishes. “Paint will help solve 
this problem,” Mr. Oxholm says, “because, ap- 
plied in a judicious manner, it will make com- 
mon lumber as useful as the clear lumber which 
we are now painting.” 





Talks on Forest Policy 


PORTLAND, Ore., Dec. 15.— At the twenty- 
fifth annual meeting of the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association, held here early in 
December, E. T. Allen, widely known forest 
authority and counselor of the association, de- 
livered an address on forest policy in which he 
described general conditions in the western 
forests. A brief telegraphic report of this meet- 
ing appeared on page 19 of the Dec. 8 is:ue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

In his address Mr. Allen mentioned the con- 
tinuing need for the fullest co-operation in pro- 
tecting the western forests from fire, insects 
and disease. Better methods of logging and 
utilization call for attention. But at the mo- 
ment the pressing problem is concerned with 
general forest policies. This organization was 
built on the belief that forest conservation is a 
public as well as an industrial concern, and 
that a sound program must include both those 
interests. The influence of the association has 
been great; but conditions making possible 
harmonious action have been changing. 

The CCC and the forest Code organizations 
have been brought into being and affect the old 
co-operative federal, State and private system. 
Policy making has been affected. Private pro- 
tective associations now occupy an abiguous 
position except as they are approved and used 
by the Code authority. The CCC may become 
the chief forest constabulary; or the corps may 
be used in logging and sawmill work in produc- 
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ing government lumber for low-cost building 
projects. 

Federal appropriations for protection work 
have felt a tendency toward reduction or im- 
poundment in favor of unemployment relief, ex- 
pended upon temporary and untrained forces. 
These specific proposals may be good or bad in 
themselves; but they are injecting uncertainty 
into a situation where the association has been 
trying to build desirable permanence and a con- 
sistent sharing of responsibility by government, 
State and private owner. The association has 
urged that the government follow regular and 
dependable policies in protecting its own land 
and in meeting its share of co-operative ex- 
penditure for protection and that it support a 
balanced and continuous forest policy. 

Mr. Allen mentioned other problems, such as 
tax reform, supply of credit for better forest 
management, government assumption of lands 
not suitable for private retention, disposal of 
public timber and the like. 





Will Erect Memorial to 
Lumber Dealer 


Lonevirw, WasH., Dec. 15.—A plan for erec- 
tion of a life-sized statue to the memory of R. 
A. Long, lumberman, philanthropist and founder 
of the city of Longview, was enthusiastically 
endorsed at a representative gathering of Long- 
view and Kelso citizens here this week. R. A. 
Booth, prominent Eugene (Ore.), lumberman 
and a former member of the United States Sen- 
ate from Oregon, paid a glowing tribute at the 
meeting to the memory of Mr. Long, with whom 
he had often been associated. The meeting, 
which was attended by some sixty men and wo- 
men, was sponsored by the Longview ’23 Club, 
originators of the plan. Dr. R. S. Howell pre- 
sided. Dr. J. L. Norris, chairman of the R. A. 
Long Memorial Association, explained the as- 
sociation’s intent. Mayor A. A. Anderson and 
Mayor-elect Martin Stenerson pledged Long- 
view’s support. William Stuart, Kelso City at- 
torney, pledged Kelso’s co-operation. S. M. 
Morris introduced Senator Booth. Representa- 
tives of numerous civic and service organiza- 
tions pledged the support of their groups. 





Plan Railroad to Tap Rich 


Territory 


PorTLAND, Ore., Dec. 17.—The Gold Coast 
Railroad Co., now constructing dock and termi- 
nal facilities at Port Orford, Ore., has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to construct approximately 95 miles 
of railroad southward along the Oregon coast, 
from Port Orford through Frankford to the 
Rogue River, with an ultimate spur to Gold 
Beach, the county seat of Curry County, thence 
up the Rogue River through the small towns 
of Anges, Illahee and Mariel to Leland, where 
it will connect with the main line of the South- 
ern Pacific. All the towns mentioned are on 
the Rogue River, excepting Port Orford and 
Frankford, which are on the Coast, and Leland, 
on the Southern Pacific line, just north of 
Grants Pass. The territory to be traversed is 
characterized as one of the richest in potential 
tonnage, still without railroad facilities, in the 
United States. At Port Orford, it is under- 
stood, the railroad company has bought con- 
siderable waterfront property from Willis P. 
White, sr., and has leased dock property from 
the Port Orford Commission. Option is also 
said to have been taken on property of the 
Macleay estate which has been operating at the 
mouth of Rogue River for many years, largely 
in the fishing industry. It is understood that 
the promoters plan to obtain a loan from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 





THE NUMBER of “extra period” forest fires 
(those not extinguished or controlled by the be- 
ginning of the second day) in the national for 
ests was reduced by 20 percent in 1934 as com- 
pared with 1931, due to the efficient work of the 
Forest Service. 
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Hear Report of Forest Advisory 
Committee 


SeattLe, WasH., Dec. 15.—The Washington 
State Planning Council today heard the report 
of the forestry advisory committee, prepared 
by Hugo Winkenwerder, Dean of the College 
of Forestry, University of Washington, and 
chairman of the committee. This report em- 
bodied the findings of nine other committees of 
the Washington State Forestry Conference 
which met at Seattle on Nov. 23, as reported 
in the Dec. 8 issue of the AMERICAN Lumber. 
MAN. 

Much of the Winkenwerder report dealt with 
the value of the timber industry to the State 
and the problem of placing this industry upon 
a permanent basis. The Dean declared the 
State could produce seven and a half billion 
feet of timber annually. Because of its long 
growing season and because, with Oregon, the 
State has a third of the standing timber of the 
country, Washington can compete on favorable 
terms with other production areas. Private 
ownership is advancing toward sustained yield. 

The State forest board has purchased 52,832 
acres for forest purposes. The listing of lands 
under the special yield-tax law of 1931 is go- 
ing forward as rapidly as appropriations per- 
mit. 

The report recommended increased expendi- 
ture for fire protection, increased purchase of 
logged-off lands, increased research to be 
financed jointly by the State and by private 
owners, further study of fixed taxation, estab- 
lishment of a permanent forest credit system 
and full appropriation of funds authorized by 
the Clark-McNary and the McSweeney-Mc- 
Nary Acts. The report shows by a tabulation 
of comparative values that the forest products 
of the State are of greater value than the com- 
bined yields of fisheries, minerals, eggs and 
poultry, dairy, livestock and other farm prod- 
ucts. 





Becomes President of Stained 
Shingle Concern 


H. E. Gosch and a number of associates have 
purchased the Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., 
and will operate it under the name of the 
Weatherbest Corporation. Mr. Gosch, who 
formerly was president of the Creo-Dipt Com- 
panies, will be president 
of the Weatherbest Cor- 
poration; Phillip Rohr- 
bacher, chairman of the 
board; Wm. B. Ritter, 
vice president and treas- 
urer; E. M. Higley, 
vice president; Wm. 





H. E. GOSCH, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
President of Weath- 
erbest Corporation 





Levy, secretary; and 
Paul I. Cohen, director 
and attorney for the 
company. 

The Weatherbest Cor- 
poration has in mind no 
changes of manufactur- 
ing or general policy, 
except such changes 
from time to time as 
are necessary to make improvements in meth- 
ods. It will continue its distribution through 
the retail lumber dealer. When asked his opin- 
ion about the future of the building industry, 
Mr. Gosch stated that first of all he had com- 
plete faith in the Government and the people. 
The country’s immediate normal needs are 
very large. If means could be found to get all 
the men connected with the building industry 
back to work, prosperity would return. The 
means are available through the National 
Housing Act; and in Mr. Gosch’s opinion it 
is the keystone of prosperity. The first ob- 
jective should be the old-house market. Houses 
everywhere need repair or improvement. The 
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Weatherbest Corporation will put on an inten- 
sive national advertising campaign to help lum- 
ber dealers and contractors to secure this busi- 
ness. Bank deposits have increased. There is 
more money available for building. Once the 
old-house restoration is well under way, new 
building will follow. 





Protests Government Operation 
of Lumber Mills 


SPOKANE, WaASH., Dec. 15.—Lumbermen of 
the Pacific Coast and Mountain States are pro- 
testing against the Government’s competitive in- 
yasion of their distressed industry. Resolutions 
by the Lewiston Chamber of Commerce, based 
upon objections of the Western Pine Associa- 
tion, have been sent to Idaho senators and rep- 
resentatives in Congress. The protest charges 


that : 
At Custer, S. D., in the Harney national 
forest, the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 


ministration has entered the business of pro- 
ducing lumber, in immediate and direct com- 
petition with present established privately 
operated mills, with the published intention 
of producing 40,000,000 feet of lumber, this 
Federal operation including dry kilns and 
complete planing mill facilities, which are 
actually being constructed. 

In various other parts of the Western Pine 
Association region, Federal agencies are re- 
ported to be negotiating for or actually con- 
ducting similar lumber-producing operations, 
all in direct competition with established 
commercial lumber producers, 

The Indian Service of the United States De- 
partment of the Interior is promoting plans 
for establishing sawmill operations to pro- 
duce lumber which will enter into direct com- 
petition with commercial establishments. 





Bright Prospects for American 


Lumber in Japan 


WasHinctTon, D. C., Dec. 17.—Prospects for 
the sale of American lumber to Japan ap- 
pear brighter than ever before, according to 
a report to the Commerce Department from 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Donald W. 
Smith, Tokyo. 

This optimistic outlook has resulted, Mr. 
Smith points out, from the recent action of 
the Saghalien Prefectural Office in restrict- 
ing the exports of northern lumber to in- 
sure a supply of timber for the Japanese 
pulp industry. 

Domestic production of lumber in Japan 
proper, the report states, is sufficient to 
meet about 60 percent of annual require- 
ments, the deficiency being made up of im- 
ports from other parts of the Empire, par- 
ticularly Saghalien, and from foreign coun- 
tries. 

Since completion of reconstruction work 
necessitated as a result of the earthquake in 
1923, Japanese imports of foreign lumber 
have steadily declined. The improvement 
in business activity, the increase in indus- 
trial production and the export boom dur- 
ing the last two years have markedly stim- 
ulated the demand for lumber and this de- 
mand is expected to increase, it was stated. 

In view of the great decline in shipments 
of northern lumber during the current sea- 
son, and the prospects of even smalier ship- 
ments in the next few years, it is believed 
that American lumber will be able to greatly 
peoeainen its position in the Japanese mar- 
et. 

Total consumption of lumber in Japan 
during the three-year period 1930-32 aver- 
aged 5,619,502,000 board feet, while domes- 
tic production in the same period averaged 
3,420,739,000 board feet. Imports of foreign 
lumber averaged 935,043,000 board feet, 
while imports from other parts of the Jap- 
anese Empire averaged 1,229,113,000 board 
feet. Although official figures for 1933 are 
Not available, it is believed that the Japan- 
ese demand last year was greater than in 
the preceding year. 

Foreign imports and arrivals of northern 
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lumber declined slightly in 1933 as com- 
pared with 1932, but domestic production 
was increased, and probably reached a new 
high level for Japan. 

American lumber export trade with Japan 
has always been characterized by the keenest 
competition among United States exporters. 
Japan is the largest foreign market for Amer- 
ican lumber, and has taken hundreds of mil- 
lions of feet every year. The Forest Products 
Division has repeatedly informed exporters that 
the Japanese market does not take larger 
quantities of United States lumber because the 
price is low. The Department of Commerce’s 
own lumber trade commissioners in Japan have 
even gone so far as to advocate an increase in 
American prices of from $5 to $10 per thou- 
sand feet, but to no avail. 





Sales Tax Increases State's 
Buying Power 


LouIsviL_e, Ky., Dec. 17.—There is now more 
incentive for manufacturers, merchants, job- 
bers etc. to sell the State of Kentucky, due to 
increased tax funds made available by the sales 
tax of 3 percent, which is enabling the State to 
pay off around a million dollars a month in old 
and outstanding 5 percent warrants. Although 
the State owes around $20,000,000 in warrants, 
the fact that the old ones are being taken up is 
resulting in an advance to par and above of 
warrants that were selling as low as 85 cents 
at one time. Those selling to the State mer- 
chandise do not today have to add into their 
price to cover the discount that they formerly 
had to take in cashing the warrants, therefore 
the State is gaining considerably in being able 
to buy for less money. 





Southern Railroads Inquiring for 
Pine Items 


New Orteans, Dec. 17.—Inquiries are being 
circulated by the Southern Pacific Lines for 
prospective purchase of 700,000 pine cross ties. 
While the use to which these are to be put is 
not indicated, it is considered possible that some 
of them may be used in the realignment of 
freight and passenger tracks to provide for 
utilization of the New Orleans Public Belt- 
Louisiana Highway Commission Bridge cross- 
ing the Mississippi River at New Orleans, which 
is rapidly being advanced toward completion. 
It is understood that possibly a million dollars 
may be involved in rearrangement of tracks. 

The Lehigh Valley railroad also has inquiries 
out for a million feet or more of pine lumber to 
be used principally for reconditioning freight 
cars. 





Home Modernizing News 


(Continued from Page 25) 
ing room; shelves and a cabinet for china, 
and a telephone stand. 

The outside of the old house has been rein- 
forced by diagonal sheathing of yellow pine, 
over which is Sisalkraft, with stained wood 
shingles; the latter donated by the American 
Stained Shingle Co. 

The roof is in two sections, built so that it 
can be removed without disturbing the insula- 
tion, of rock wool. 

The original studs of 3x4 inch white pine 
are being used for bracing and under the hard- 
wood flooring is a subfloor of lumber, laid 
diagonally. 


"Sold Lot of Material’ 


The Alexandria Bay (N. Y.) Lumber Co. 
reports : 

“One day last month we went to Watertown 
with an interested party and called on the presi- 
dent of a bank, and came home with the first 
loan made in Alexandria Bay for repairs and 
remodeling under the National Housing Act. 
As a result, our friend will be able to make his 
home livable, safe and comfortable and we sold 
a lot of material.” 








May We“ 
Wish You 
One and All 


A Happy 
Christmas 
Season 


and a Joyful 
and Prosperous 
NEW YEAR 


WIER LONG LEAF 
LUMBER CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Mills: Wiergate, Texas 
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EASTMAN 


O72 PROFITABLE 


Lumber dealers find NO-D-K profitable be- 
cause customers can protect exposed wood- 
work at low cost. NO-D-K protects not 
only against decay, but also the attacks 
of termites. Write for full details—today. 


TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office—220 5th Ave. 


West Coast Products 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Have You a 
Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
pot yn economically? ‘*Logging’’ will tell 
yes how. oo 
reference or ing 

cette ~=LOGGING 
By Ralph C. Bryant 


superintendents, 
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Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 
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How Plastering Affects the Moisture Content of 
Structural and Finish Woodwork 


During the plastering opera- 
tion, a large amount of water is 
brought into the building under 
construction. Most of this water 
evaporates from the plaster di- 
rectly into the air, and escapes 
from the building through open 
doors and windows, but some is 
absorbed by the studs, joist, and 
other wood members. Under 
favorable conditions of drying, 
the moisture evaporates rapidly 
from the plaster, so that, a week 
after the last coat is applied, the 
wood trim and finish might be 
applied, in so far as the condi- 
tion of the plaster itself is con- 
cerned. The plaster, however, is 
actually drier than the wood 
grounds and door and window 
jambs against which the trim 
will be placed, and it is the mois- 
ture content of such wood items, 
rather than of the plaster, that 
should be used as a criterion for 
determining when it is safe to 
install the interior finish. 


Tests Show Effects 


In 1930 tests were conducted 
by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory in a dwelling in Madison, 
Wis., to determine the moisture 
content of various lumber items 
during the construction period. 
The effect of the plastering oper- 
ation on the moisture content of 
various rough lumber items is 
illustrated on the accompanying 
diagram. The joist and _ studs 
were of air-dried material, and 
the record shows that late in 
May these items were affected 
by a period of low humidity, the 
studs dropping to 14 percent 
moisture content. During a wet 
spell early in June, just before 
lathing, the same items picked 
up to about 18 percent. 

The lath were green when ap- 
plied, but the grounds were of 
kiln-dried material. The first 
coat of plaster had a marked 
effect upon the lath, grounds, 
lower plate, and studs, but little 
effect upon the joist. In the week 
between the first and second 
coats of plaster, the lath dried 
considerably, but regained al- 


most all of the loss from the 
second coat. The other items 
dried but little between coats, 


and were not materially affected 
by the second coat. The lower 
plates picked up from the two 
coats about 10 percent more than 
the studs and upper plates, and 
subsequently dried out rather 
slowly. The extra moisture was 
undoubtedly taken up from the 
plaster that passed through the 
lath and dropped off in the space 
within the wall. Both the thick 


deposit of plaster, and subse- 
quently the installation of the 
baseboard, would tend to hold 


the moisture in the lower plates, 
thus accounting for their slower 
redrying in comparison with the 
studs and upper plates. 


Lower Plate Causes Trouble 


Tests made on the plaster ten 
days after the final coat indi- 
cated the presence of about 2 
percent of moisture. As no in- 
terior finish was installed for at 
least a week after the plastering 
was completed, the plaster itself 
could not have added moisture 
to the finish. The slower drying 
items of wood, however, could 
have contributed to moisture 
gain wherever the finish covered 
it. This applies particularly to 


By L. V. Teesdale, Senior Engineer, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


the base, most of which was 
placed about the middle of July, 
when the moisture content of 
the lower plate (see diagram) 
averaged about 16 percent. Dur- 
ing the following heating sea- 
son some shrinkage developed in 
the base. Moisture tests on the 
base before installation  indi- 
cated about 7 percent, which 
was quite satisfactory, but the 
shrinkage showed conclusively 
that there had been a marked 
moisture pick-up after installa- 
tion. The evidence clearly points 
to the lower plate assembly as 
the source of the trouble. 


Ventilate After First Coat 


The conditions in this house 
may be considered typical or av- 
erage for summer-built houses, 
particularly north of the Ohio 
River. During damp or cold 
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to permit of higher tempera- 


tures. 
The use of heat in houses dur- 
ing the plastering operation 


should not be considered only a 
means of preventing freezing of 
the plaster. It has several other 
equally important functions, par- 
ticularly when the temperatures 
maintained are adequate. It has- 
tens the drying of the plaster, of 
green masonry, and of the mois- 
ture absorbed in the wood frame 
and sheathing, thus preparing 
the building properly for the in- 
terior wood finish and the paint- 
ing and varnishing operations. 


To Avoid Paint Blistering 


Inadequate ventilation and 
heating of freshly plastered 
houses is one of the most com- 
mon causes of paint blistering 
on outside finish and siding. In 
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Diagram showing average outside atmospheric temperature and humidity, and 
average moisture content, of various construction items in house built during 


summer 


weather the drying would be 
correspondingly retarded, and 
if the plaster dries slowly, there 
is all the more opportunity for 
moisture to be absorbed by the 
wood. Adequate ventilation 
should, of course, be provided at 
all times of the year, as the 
evaporated moisture is air-borne 
and a large amount of air is 
required to carry away the 
amount of water involved. Dur- 
ing cold weather, when the heat- 
ing system or portable heaters 
are used to prevent freezing of 
plaster and to hasten its drying, 
the windows should be properly 
adjusted to allow the escape of 
the evaporated moisture. Even 
in the coldest weather the win- 
dows on the leeward side of the 
house should be opened two or 
three inches, preferably from the 
top. The maximum amount of 
ventilation is required imme- 
diately following fresh coats of 
Plaster. After the bulk of the 
water is evaporated, the amount 
of ventilation might be reduced 


such cases the moisture from the 
inside passes through the sheath- 
ing and siding, and collects un- 
der the paint film, separating the 
paint from the wood; so that 
sooner or later the paint peels 
or flakes off and leaves bare 
wood exposed. Plastering condi- 
tions that promote paint blister- 
ing are present when the out- 
side temperatures are lower than 
the dew point of air at the tem- 
perature and relative humidity 
prevailing inside. Such condi- 
tions are more likely to occur 
during relatively cold weather in 
the spring and fall and during 
the winter, than during warm 
summer months. If the humidity 
inside is nearly 100 percent, a 
comparatively small drop. in 
temperature suffices to start con- 
densation in the walls. Nearly 
saturated air takes up moisture 
very slowly, and because of the 
colder conditions outside the 
moisture moves towards the 
colder surfaces and eventually 
collects below the paint film. 


To prevent this condition the 
inside temperatures must be 
high enough to reduce the hn. 
midity so that the air can effec. 
tively absorb moisture. The air 
escaping through the method of 
ventilation provided carries 
away the evaporated moisture, 
and the humidity of the fresh air 
that is admitted is lowered by 
the higher inside temperatures 
to provide dry air to continue 
the process. Evaporation con- 
sumes heat; hence, if the outside 
temperatures are low, practically 
all of the heat must be supplied 
artificially. When the plaster is 
fresh and evaporation rapid it 
may be difficult to keep the in- 
side temperatures up _ during 
very cold weather. Even so, the 
windows must not be closed, be- 
cause adequate ventilation is 
essential at this stage of the 
drying. As the plaster dries and 
less heat is consumed by evap- 
oration, the inside temperatures 
should be raised to 60 degrees 
or higher to reduce the humidity 
and improve further the drying 
conditions. 

The difficulties in drying plas- 
ter properly are greatest when 
the outside temperatures are 
near or below freezing, but dur- 
ing prolonged periods of cold or 
damp weather, even when the 
outside temperature is consider- 
ably above freezing, plaster may 
dry so slowly that it would be 
necessary to provide heat to pro- 
duce evaporation. In such cases 
it would be desirable to follow 
the heating practice for colder 
weather, as described above. 


Install Baseboard Last 


In view of the relative drying 
rates of structural parts after 
the plaster has dried, as shown 
by the chart, it is obvious that 
door and window trim should be 
placed first and the base should 
be the last item, so as to allow 
the longest possible time for the 
drying out of the lower plate. It 
is preferable, in fact, not to 
place the base until after the 
finish floor is laid. Where this 
precaution is taken there will be 
a minimum of shrinkage in the 
base, and the shoe or quarter- 
round can be nailed to the floor 
instead of the base. 


A Hint on Back Painting 


Back painting of the trim to 
protect it from moisture absorp- 
tion is a relatively common prac- 
tice. Although this idea has 
merit, the methods’ generally 
used are relatively ineffective. It 
tends to cause false security in 
the assumption that the protec- 
tion offered permits the erection 
of the trim before the walls are 
sufficiently dry. A thin coat of 
lead and oil offers so little re- 
sistance to the penetration of 
moisture that, when used for 
back painting, it is essentially 
a waste of time and money. A 
coat of cheap rosin varnish or of 
asphaltic paint is much more 
effective and, because of the pro- 
tection it affords against absorb- 
ing moisture unequally on oppo- 
site faces, is of particular value 
when the interior trim receives 
part of the finishing before de- 
livery. There is no _ practica 
method of back painting, how- 
ever, that will protect the dry 
wood finish against moisture ab- 
sorption when placed against 
damp wood or plaster. 
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Gigantic German Radio Towers 
to Use American Pine 


WasuHincton, D. C., Dec. 17.—American 
southern pine will continue to be used for Ger- 
man radio towers over 160 feet high, accord- 
ing to advice recently received from Vice-Con- 
sul Alan N. Steyne, Hamburg. In making this 
announcement, Axel H. Oxholm, chief of the 
forest products division of the Department of 
Commerce, points out the greatest importance of 
this step on the part of the German Govern- 
ment, and the beneficial influence on the Ameri- 
can lumber export trade. According to Mr. 
Oxholm, the German Government has erected 
a number of wooden radio towers up to 628 feet 
in height. American Southern Pine was se- 
lected on account of its superior strength prop- 
erties and longer life compared with any Euro- 
pean wood heretofore used for the purpose. 

These radio towers are built under the sys- 
tem described in “Modern Connectors for ‘Tim- 
ber Construction.” Through disks, rings or 
plates, the timber joints are given up to eight 
times the strength of ordinary bolted joints. 
This construction system was introduced into 
America a year ago through joint efforts of the 
Departments of Commerce and Agriculture, and 
the connectors have been made available through 
American Forest Products Industries. It has 
already resulted in a number of similar applica- 
tions for tower construction in the United 
States. 

This German experience with American 
woods for engineering structures opens up an 
important possibility for the American forest in- 





dustries to expand the market for choice qual- 
ity of American structural timber in foreign 
markets. It has given the American lumber ex- 
porters a new hope of rebuilding their export 
trade, which has been so seriously curtailed dur- 
ing the years of the depression. 





A Barrier Against Rats and 
Other Rodents 


If all the words that have been said about 
keeping rats out of a shed or other area were 
placed end to end, the result would be abso- 
lutely unprintable. Put into dramatic form the 
story would go something like this: Act One— 
You are annoyed at the rats and the damage 
they do. Act Two—You devise a clever plan 
to keep the rats from coming in to the shed, 
and build it, white the rats look on and snicker. 
Act Three—The rats come in anyhow. Act 
Four—You are annoyed at the rats and the 
damage they do. 

But a type of barrier that really bars the 
rodents, or at least “approaches rodent ex- 
clusion,” John T. Cassady believes, is one in 
use at the Jornada Experimental Range, it is 
wmnounced in a bulletin of the southwestern 
region office of the Forest Service. Two of the 


exclosures were built on this range, patterned 
somewhat after those built by E. W. Nelson 
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at the Great Basin Branch of the Intermountain 
Forest & Range Experiment Station at Eph- 
raim, Utah, in 1931. 

“Many rodent exclosures have been built, but 
very few of them have actually been made 
secure against the smaller rodents and those 
that have a tendency to climb,” Mr. Cassady 
said, but reported concerning the Jornada ex- 
closures that “Already several lizards have 
tried to get through the wire, only to find them- 
selves stuck midway, unable to go forward or 
backward.” These two barriers were built as 
follows, he explained: 

The posts are spaced 8 feet apart, sunk 24 
inches, leaving 54 inches above ground. The 
lower section of wire is a 36-inch strip of 
No. 3 (%-inch mesh) galvanized hardware 
cloth, which is buried 8 inches in the ground 
and turned outward at right angles for 6 
inches. This leaves 22 inches of the wire 
above ground. The upper inch of this wire 
is sandwiched between an §8-inch strip of 
valley steel, on the outside, and an 8-inch 
white pine board, inside. The steel is to pre- 
vent Mr. Rat from climbing and the pine 
board gives stability against wind storms. 
The remaining 24 inches is occupied by four 
strands of barbed wire at 6-inch intervals. 





Insurance Office Is Reproduc- 
tion of Mt. Vernon 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 17—When T. C. 
Brownlee, president of the Northwestern Life 
& Accident Association, Seattle, began plan- 
ning a home office building, his thoughts did 
not trend toward the conventional cold stone 
structures of massive aspect 
which the public usually as- 
sociates with homes of in- 
surance companies. Instead 
he conceived the idea of hav- 
ing an office structure dis- 
tinctly American in architec- 





Mt. Vernon furnished the 

model for this Seattle insur- 

ance office, which combines 

uptodate interior arrangements 

with a distinctive exterior, and 
is of wood construction 





ture and designed after a 
building rich in historical as- 
sociation—Mt. Vernon. So 
today a reproduction of Mt. 
Vernon, built of wood, with 
graceful columns and wood- 
work stands in the univer- 
meey a sity district of Seattle, all 
in white save for green shutter trims. Its in- 
terior is an insurance office modern in every 
detail; its exterior has distinction and beauty. 





Appalachian Hardwood 
Producers’ Annual 


(Continued from Page 11) 


This has become effective under the divorce- 
ment of the Appalachian manufacturers from 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute at 
Memphis, 

Officers and directors were elected as fol- 
lows: 

President—R. J. Carroll, Wilderness Lum- 
ber Co., Charleston, W. Va. (re-elected). 

Vice president—Fred L. Space, Greensburg, 
Pa. 

Directors—J. R. Campbell, E. M. Bonner, 
West Virginia mills; Fred Brinardner, K. 
Boyd, M. L. Tipton, Tennessee; J. W. Mayhew, 
North Carolina. J, J. Linehan, Joe D. Moore, 
directors at large. 


UsE OF AIRPLANES is the cheapest method yet 
used to dust cotton against the boll weevil and 
leaf worm. Department of Agriculture ento- 
mologists have learned. Each application cost 
some farmers as little as 50 cents an acre, in- 
cluding cost of material. 














WHEN SPEED COUNTS — 


Here’s where you get action! Always 
pseres to take care of you on short no- 
tice. 


Quality assortment of Southern Pine 
and Hardwoods. Anything you want, when 
you need it, in Straight or Mixed Cars: 


Yard Stock—Mouldings—Red Fence— 
Wagon and Dimension Oak. All bright, 
dry lumber. Items of No. 3 and Better, 
steam kiln dried. Mills at Keltys, Conroe, 
Ewing and Clarksville, Texas. 


Write, wire or phone to: 


ANGELINA 
COUNTY LUMBER COMPANY 


\ 











Woodsman’s 
Manual 


By AUSTIN CARY 


4th Thoroughly practical treatise writ- 
Edition ten from author's 40 years’ experi- 
ence in every phase of forest work. First 
edition published 25 years ago—now revised 
for third time, broadening scope and in- 
corporating new material not heretofore 
available. Over 7,000 copies sold to date. 


Contains 366 pages, including 265 pages 
of text and remainder series of appendices, 
largely in tabular form. Deals thoroughly 
with land surveying, forest maps, log and 


wood measurements, timber estimating, 
growth of timber, etc. Appendices supple- 
ment text. 


Binding tough, waterproof cloth with lap 
that protects edges of pages. Manual 
weights 10 oz. and measures 6!/2"x4'/4”, 34” 


thick. 
Publishers Post 
Price Paid 


Make checks or P. O. Money Orders pay- 
able to Book Dept. 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasurncton, D. C., Dec. 17.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturer's Association report for two weeks ended Dec. 8, and for forty- 
nine weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1934 and 1933 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identical 





Wows 


1934 


Decemb 
































mills for the corresponding period of 1933: 
TWO WEEKS: Av. No Profestion Poreont Shipments Percent Orders Percent — 
Softwoods: Mills 934 of 1933 1934 of 1933 1934 of 1933 : 
Southern Pine Association..........-e+e+ee0. 116 my --m 90 42,634,000 117 39,076,000 124 Busin 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 184 150,617,000 105 139,664,000 107 154,009,000 142 gentlem 
Western Pine Association........ Sncesereoes 129 47,307,000 71 68,380,000 115 71,630,000 149 ington, 
California Redwood Association...... 14 13,182,000 140 10,638,000 85 9,451,000 73 hich 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ ‘Assn. 21 1,496,000 167 1,415,000 72 1,232,000 102 an 
oman cunmmieee amu ——— — _———— Pao Ww . 
Total softwoods......... Cccsccccocccecoce » 464 251,881,000 96 262,731,000 109 275,398,000 136 grain. 
Hardwoods: thickne: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute......... 216 18,763,000 59 26,458,000 77 26,304,000 135 board, 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn 21 1,854,000 50 2,461,000 127 2,260,000 143 as it sl 
i ED oi cxabasabncenbesesenes 237 20,617,000 58 28,919,000 79 28,564,000 136 ing - 
Grand totals ....cccececereeereccscscvcves 680 272,498,000 91 291,650,000 105 303,962,000 136 — ‘th 
FORTY-NINE WEEKS: ten = 
Softwoods: can be 
Southern Pine Association............+++++. 106 1,032,143,000 87 1,050,802,000 5 1,057,960,000 85 decided 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.... 184 3,580,698,000 101 3,404,012,000 04 3,468,622,000 93 stand © 
Western Pine Association.........cceeeeeees 133 2,129,185,000 22 1,945,146,000 100 1,942,649,000 101 applied 
California Redwood Association............ 11 295,547,000 184 275,925,000 103 255,910,000 96 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs,’ Assn. 17 55,743,000 260 52,803,000 73 50,880,000 73 Uner 
NEEL CT ELT ORT OE 451 7,093,316,000 106 6,728,688,000 vr 6,776,021,000 94 excelle’ 
stweed iManutact Institut startec 
ardwoo anufacturers’ Institute.......... 207 656,563,000 95 620,665,000 76 624,400,000 : 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 63,773,000 156 61,967,000 86 61,851 000 pe -_ 
sep teenie Bet et Pati hie ait a Bisccnt 5 a ress 
Total hardwoods ...... TITTTTT TTT eee 223 720,336,000 9S 682,632,000 77 686,251,000 87 this wv 
DET stpacchvebidaccvanidactieanks 658 7,813,652,000 106 7,411,320,000 92 7,462,272,000 92 Valley 
been f 
* cheap 
West Coast Review Booki I single 
OOKINGS 2 ercen ove u shall | 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] who Bh 
— ; — : jn — [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] the F 
SeaTtLe, WasH., Dec. 19.—The 548 West : . wi pay v 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving WasuHincton, D. C., Dec. 20—Nine groups for the two weeks ended Dec. 15 reported as the ge 
production, shipments and orders during the | follows: Week No. of no 
two weeks ended Dec. 15 reported: Sidtinee ah Softwoods is poner ended Mills Production Shipments Orders benefi 
Production 155,991,000 ne Ssociation or Dec. 8 170 23,842,000 19,743,000 18,590,000 ivin 
Shipments 143.034, 000 8.31% under production Carolina mills included)........... Dec. 15 170 22,323,000 21,817,000 20,492,000 athe 
Orders 174,073,000 11.6% over production West Coast Lumbermen’s Association* Dec. 8 548 78,359,000 71,891,000 86,641,000 
; : : (Washington and Oregon)......... Dec. 15 548 77,632,000 71,143,000 87,432,000 os on 
A group of 548 mills, whose production re- Western Pine Association (Inland Dec. 8 125 20,536,000 33,177,000 34,858,000 may 
ports for 1934 to date are complete reported | a re and GENESEE) «+ +.0 02200005 Dec. 15 114 18,941,000 32,734,000 34,362,000 been | 
as follows: orthern Pine Manufacturers*..... ° Dec. 3 : 168,000 982,000 1,013,000 can | 
Average weekly cut for fifty weeks: Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- i 8 22 722000 matty ++ eet e rigaceae 
SE Angesarbarntakaevdr hanes re 77,393,000 facturers’ Association.............. Dec. 15 18 496,000 751,000 593,000 Nat 
1934 ... Cesc ee reeeresevecere 78,640,000 California Redwood Association. Dec. 8 15 6,788,000 5,267,000 5,218,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended Dec. 15 14 6,480,000 5,116,000 4,040,000 
OG OD ecek vi cveccccsccesvevecns 77,996,000 Southere Cypress Manufacturers’ As- Dec. 8 19 1,519,000 2°0447000 3,037,000 
2 “11, : . sore eereorers teeeeeeeeeees Dec, 15 22 1,557,000 2,032,000 2,556,000 
tn Eee a8 ll whose production fog | Northeastern Sattwoode coo.00000.11 pee $38 ragsnann —"neuaoo—geragn I 
f of str va sgl ee Dec. 15 20 1,610,000 1,136,000 604,000 tiona 
eet, reported distribution as follows: rT ecabnee fores' 
Unfillea otals, Softwood ...............++. Dec. 8 927 133,331,000 134,227,000 150,539,000 aed 
Shipments Orders Orders e P Dec. 15 913 129,168,000 135,787,000 151,102,000 the 
OS ee 40,795,000 40,679,000 59,617,000 ardwoods Dec. 8 229 8,777,000 14,381,000 14,698,000 
oameatio . Appalachian ana Southern Hardwoods Dec. 15 238 10,949,000 13,483,000 17,261,000 ~~ 
cargo... 57.341, 000 86,148,000 144,812,000 Dec. 8 22 915,000 1,468,000 1,281,000 e pl 
Export . 28,040,000 30,388,000 170,151,000 Northern Hardwood .........+..++++. Dec. 15 18 961,000 1,158,000 1,515,000 be t 
heat . eee Kee Seen Dec. 8 20 216,000 515,000 511,000 Tayl 
Northeastern Hardwoods............ ‘ > z : ¥ 7 
: : ; ec. ’ : ’ i 
A group of 163 identical mills, whose re- | North Central Hardwoods........... . Dec. 15 101 607,000 736,000 795,000 pe 
ports of production, shipments and orders are 7. , = momen = 
| 1933 and 193 > - ec. 10, ,000 17,030,000 17,085,000 with 
pg -alog and 1934 to date, reported | Totals, Hardwood.........+.s++++: / Dec1s 377 «—«12°769'000«—sIs'7a8'000 ka ae soo — 
as I1ollows: ee Teted Leashes Dec. 8 1,256 143,855,000 151,257,000 167,624,000 “ith 
Average for two secs FC NT occ cesccccsscocens ‘++ Dec. 15 1,290 141,937,000 151,516,000 — 170,819,000 ps 
weeks ended Average for 50 weeks *American mills. . , extet 
Dec. 15, 1934 1934 1933 TI 
Production 62,674,000 60,406,000 62,222,000 
Shipments 58,376,000 57,177,000 63,449,000 unde 
Orders 71,939,000 58,791,000 64,299,000 | e be ¢g 
Movement of Timber Products = 
tax 
W + Pi S ’ a a ; : ; aids 
estern rine ummary Wasurncton, D. C., Dec. 17.—Following is a comparative statement of identical plants to the T 
or . : Lumber Code Authority on the movement of timber products during October : Sec: 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Unfilled i wie Del: 
) AWN 8 » Tec H ers IFOSS-StOC f 
4 I ORTLAND, Ore., Dec. 19.—The Western Pine Unit of No. Production Shipments Net Orders Oct. 31 Oct. 31 Agr 
Association reports as follows on operations of | sawed Box Measure Mills 1934 1933 ome 1933 od 234 19 1934 1933 1934 1988 — 
“mpi iforni i i zpape shin sina Lai M bd. ft. 23 »345 22,714 21,897 23,116 20,220 14,877 ,481 3,883 26,891 27,6 
Inland ee ane Calif a mills during the - (Wis. Minn.).M ba. ft. 15 2,502 3.605 2,205 3,252 2,056 2,287 602 1,207 304 33 
two weeks ended Dec, 15: i ntral joucewswad Mbd. ft. 11 "S25 1,296 "837 1.328 759 1,184 = 895 1,161 24100 
r, d i ills, : a eee a. 3. 4 oe ,274 J 1,441 s 838 3 83 7 
ee > aueenge Southeastern ..... M bd. ft. 18 5,604 5,551 6,066 5,128 5,038 4,408 644 2,138 3,628 8,105 \ 
Praduatt feeneieter amen — Wee Deosecccs Mbd.ft. 21 1,915 1,725 1,915 1,725modatanodata ..... 0 21... 0 ccc ceoes 
Fe oec a erevioue peare) B® fF 59,317,000 | Douglas Fir Door...Number 17 161,392 346,656 154,817 369,106 147,615 278,816 187,204 252,089 79,424 89,604 gro 
; . penne ee ieee Hdw. Dim. Blocking.M bd. ft. 26 6,499 3,684 6,499 3,684 9,676 6,739 2,055 3,177 mone none 
during two weeks ended | Plywood Package ...M sq.ft. 29 19,789 23,483 19,789 23,483 18,742 ..... 3,548 no data none none Sor 
Dec. 15, 1934 Dec. 16,1933 | Egg Case .......... Mcases 3 121 | er re _ er eee 125 179 We 
po 19,738,500 29,177,500 Face Veneer ........ M sq.ft. 63 12,769 22,919 23,184 25,269 no data no data 13,549 23,5623 284,736 267,179 We 
Shipments ... 32,955,500 27,965,500 | *So. Rotary Cut Lbr.M bd. ft. 18 3,985 3,404 3,353 2,190 2,684 1,208 1,788 oer Ca 
Orders received ...... 34,610,000 = 24,733,500 | piyweed ........... Msq.ft. 33 5,058 5,085 4,918 5,630 4,899 4,715 2,496 3,252 1,282 939 No 
On Dec. 15, On Dec. 16, Doug. Fir Plywood..Msq. ft. 16 31,165 36,184 31,470 32,242 32,638 21,760 19,357 40,819 24,726 24,172 ] 
1934 1933 Wooden Pail & Tub.Dozen 15 no data no data 22,829 29,842 no data no data ..... 62.25 ceeee seers Ha 
Unfilled order total... 72,123,000 75,858,000 *Compiled from weekly reports. 
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" NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 50 YEARS AGO 
From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Business Card of Wood.- A | expense of 18 cents a day.|ble supply, and in times like 


gentleman sends us from W a 


which is a cross 


grain. 

i . 

thickness of ordinary 

board, and almost as flexible,| cause he is honest and capable. 


as it shows no signs of crack-| The woodsman’s winter resort | more,’ 
ing when bent so that the ends| hotel will be the old St. Pat- | stances? 


meet. As showing to what ex- 
tent the manipulation of wood 
can be carried, the card is a 
decided novelty, and we under- 
stand that a patent has been 
applied for. 

o 


rick’s Church, 


ee 
Unemployment Relief. - 
excellent project has 

started in Eau 
means of avoiding much dis-| ation 
tress from lack of employment | will be 
this winter in 
Valley. An 


— An| date 


association has | ation 


cheap living for 
single men _ until 
shall have passed. 


hard 


in Eau Claire,|those who may be 
fitted up for the purpose. 


An Appeal to Manufacturers 
to Curtail.—The 
shape of a circular, 
of Dec. 
been| mailed to the members of the 
Claire as a} Lumber Manufacturers Associ- 
of the Northwest. It|and labor are so cheap this 
remembered that the| winter that some of the long- 
the Chippewa| membership of 
represents 
been formed to provide mutual| feet of lumber, or about one-| illustration that 


29, has 


There is no sacrifice of self-| these become an index of dis- 
ington, D. C., a business card| respect, for each recipient of | aster. 


The only safe and prof- 


section of| the benefit expects to pay for|itable course is to leave them 
wood, showing the natural| what he gets during his term | standing. 
The card is about the] of idleness; it is simply a loan,|as your motto for this winter's 
card-| which he is able to procure be- | operations, 


Will you not adopt 


‘Sixty percent of 
last winter’s cut, and not a log 
under any circum- 
Only in this way can 
financially 
depressed hope to better their 
circumstances, or those who can 
afford a loss expect to avoid it. 
By order of A. G. Van Schaick, 
President. —Signe: d E. S. 
bearing | Hotchkiss, Secretary.’ 
been ; 


following, in 


Forward Trading.—Supplies 


this associa |time jobbers will make a good 
4,000,000,000 | deal of money. This is another 
contracts let 


unemployed | half of the annual total output | for a series of years in times 
times | of the mills of Michigan, Wis-|of a boom are not generally to 
Each man|consin and Minnesota. 
who joins the association, says| then, is your interest person-| who let them. 


“What, | the best advantage of the men 


Owing to the 


the Free Press, is expected to] ally, and as one of the vast | fact that the present is consid- 


pay what money 
the general fund. If aman has| not in_ the 
no money, he can obtain the} standing pine 


may earn in future. It has] by 





he has into| army of log producers? 


Is it} ered by so many as an index of 


conclusion that | what is to come, there are job- 
has a 
benefits of the association by| value than logs in the water, 
giving an acknowledgment of | or lumber in pile? 
indebtedness, which will serve| lacy to suppose that logs once | basis 
as an order upon the wages he| cut need not be manufactured; 
some means they 
been figured out that each man| lumber piles and, 


greater | bers who will come to grief be- 
cause they will agree to bank 
It is a fal- | logs for several winters on the 
of this season’s prices. 
In all such transactions, the e7- 
get into|fects of the waves that roll 
whether in| over the business world should 





can be fed and lodged at an| logs or lumber, add to the visi- | be considered. 





National Resources Board Rec- 
ommends Forest Policies 


In its recent report to the President, the Na- 
tional Resources Board dealt specifically with 
forest and grazing lands in a series of recom- 
mendations. It urged that the provisions of 
the Taylor Act be extended to include such 
part of the unreserved public domain as may 
be primarily used for grazing; that advantage 
be taken of the exchange provisions of the 
Taylor Act to block up districts in public 
ownership; that the policies of the Forest Serv- 
ice and Grazing Administration be co-ordinated ; 
and that policies be formulated, in co-operation 
with the States, for State and Federal aids in 
areas where assessments are reduced or lands 
withdrawn from taxation due to development of 
extensive grazing operations. 

The Board also recommended that forests 
under intensive management for sustained yields 
be greatly increased; that the States give con- 
sideration to more scientific readjustment of 
tax burdens on forest lands: and that public 
aids be continued for forest fire control. 

The National Resources Board is composed of 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes, Frederic A. 
Delano, Secretary of War Dern, Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace, Secretary of Commerce 


Roper, Secretary of Labor Perkins, Relief Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins, Dr. Charles E. Merriam 
and Dr. Wesley Mitchell. The report dealt 
broadly with such matters as the development 
of water resources, flood control, soil erosion, 
sub-marginal lands, conservation of mineral 
resources, park areas, co-ordination of public 
works and the like. Recommendations about 
grazing and forest lands have a direct bearing 
upon the interests of timber land owners and 
lumber manufacturers. 





Wisconsin Concerns Ask Lower 
Rail-Water Rates 


Wis., Dec. 17.—The Sawyer 
of this city, and the Goodman 
Lumber Co., of Goodman, have filed complaints 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
charging that the Ann Arbor Railroad Co. and 
others are overcharging them on shipments of 
lumber, partly by rail and partly by water, to 
destinations in Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. In addition to demanding a lower rate, 
the firms ask that $10,000 reparation be 
awarded them because of alleged overcharges 
in the past. 


MARINETTE, 
Goodman Co., 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasurincton, D. C., Dec. 17—Following is a statement for six groups of identical mills of the 
gross stock and unfilled order footages in thousand board feet Dec. 8: 


No. of Gross Stocks Unfilled Orders 

Mills 1934 1933 1334 1933 

Southern Pine Association..............-..-ee5: 115 464,841 426,117 54,230 59,237 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 130 1,038,136 917,975 248.624 251,353 
Western Pine Association...............eeee0. 125 1,240,606 1,138,909 84,184 84,527 
California Redwood Manufacturers’ Association 15 302,779 290,944 19,840 38,320 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood §f Hemlock... 12 75,654 73,977 1,810 3.653 
Manufacturers’ Association lHardwood.. 16 113,676 121,394 3,429 7,300 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............ 273 911,387 852,433 89,143 114,578 
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ave 


Psa 


AND HARDWOODS 


SOUTHERN 
YELLOW PINE 


a SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


M@ BOX SHOOKS 


We cater to mixed ~—aa 
and special items. 





PEAVY-WILSON 
LUMBER CO,, Inc. 


Short Leaf Yellow Pine aod 

Hardwoods—SHREVEPORT, LA. 

Long Leaf Yellow Pine — 
HOLOPAW, FLA. 


SALES 
OFFICES: 


MEMBER OF SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 











os ee 4 9) — 
|S) j=) 5) otek 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ye Un form irr 


Bele) COLORY 
FLOOR 


TEXTURE 
QUALITY 





J. A. MATHIEU 
LIMITED 


Mills at gpg 
RAINY LAKE, Washington St. 
ONTARIO CHICAGO,ILL. 





NORTHERN WHITE PINE 
White Spruce—Norway Pine 


NORTHERN PINE LATH A SPECIALTY 


White Pine Pattern Lumber Shed Stock 
Norway Pine Piece Stuff Log Cabin Siding 
All Items Northern Pine Boxing and Crating 














Keep ’em Going — XG» has start 
ed things — Be ready with 


OCKWOOD 
OAK FLOORING 


SOFT TEXTURE UNIFORM COLOR 
Ask for Stock and Price List 

GEO. C. GRIFFITH STAVE CO. 

1750 Ry. Exch. Bidg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT > 


Grading Side-Cut from Ties 


would like to have some information as to 
the methods of manufacturing ties and using 
the side cut as lumber, in such a way as to 
get the maximum money return from the log. 
Also I would like to have some information as 
to a practical use for tree tops.—INQuirRY No. 
3150. 


_ 


Suggestions as to the utilization of tree tops 
and stumps, and the manufacture of ties and 
side lumber, were made by R. D. Garver, of 
the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
at the request of the secretary of the National 
Association of Railroad Tie Producers, as a re- 
sult of a trip among small mills. 

Considering tree tops, he said that many tie 
men figure that they lose money on sawing any 


sawyer. When inquiry was made of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association as to this 
suggestion, one of its officials stated that in his 
opinion the general instructions and rules for 
standard grades in the Inspection Rules Book, 
pages 12 to 20, should serve the purpose; for 
they do not contain any surplus matter, and 
these rules for the proper manufacturing and 
grading of lumber apply to tie siding as well as 
to lumber of standard lengths. 

The National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
however, co-operated with the Forest Products 
Laboratory in preparing a Hardwood Grading 
Stick, which is original in the lumber grading 
field and promises to be useful to the non-pro- 
fessional inspector. Experts versed in hardwood 
production, grading and merchandising, says the 
Laboratory, predict its wide adoption and use 














Fig. 1—General character of stick 


tie smaller than a No. 3; but that there is some 
chance that small material can be disposed of in 
the round for use as mine props, railway posts, 
large tent stakes, and, if slabbed on two sides, 
for mine and industrial ties—specialties for spe- 
cial markets. The difficulty is that there are no 
generally accepted specifications for industrial 
ties, and there should be. 

He believes that better utilization would result 
if every tie operator placed in the hands of each 
sawyer in his employ a set of the American 
Standards for ties; for there is no longer excuse 
for doubt as to correct sizes or how much vari- 
ation from them is permitted. 

As the trend from hewing to sawing is well 
established, he thinks installation of improved 
machinery should be considered, for a circular 
mill cuts %4- to %-inch kerf, which amounts to 
a 20 percent unnecessary waste in sawing inch 
lumber. Small mills can be made to cut ties 
and lumber with true dimensions. 

While tie manufacturers have been encouraged 
by the fact that short-length lumber is coming 
into more general use, the problem of short 
lengths might be got around by cutting logs long 
enough to make two ties, then sawing off the 
side lumber before cuttine the ties to length— 
as one Arkansas operator does. 

When there is a rotten spot in a tie, it is pref- 
erable to get rid of it as a tie, by sawing it up 
jnto lumber, dimension stock, blocks, etc. 

Some well-informed tie sawyers get good lum- 
ber under almost any conditions, for, instead 
of taking the same amount of lumber off all 
four arcs, by shifting the tie cut to off center, 
and sawing most of the lumber from the clear 
portion of the log, they increase the yield of 
higher grades. 

Simplified grading rules to meet the tie saw- 
yer’s needs, containing a digest of certain parts 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
grading rules, illustrated with sketches, Mr. 
Garver suggested, should be put in the tie saw- 
yer’s hands, these being intended to enable him 

to separate lumber broadly in a general grade 
grouping—but would not be intended to supplant 
the present rules nor to make a rrader out of a 


by operators of small mills and purchasers of 
their product. 

The stick is best depicted by the illustrations 
here. Fig. 1 shows the general character of 
the stick and Fig. 2 is a close-up of the in- 
formation included. It is put up so that the 
number of cuttings permissible for different 
grades, lengths, and widths can be read directly, 
somewhat as the scale of a board is read from 
a lumber scale. 

The grade stick is being issued to extension 
agencies contacting with small mill operators. 
The data are put up on paper forms to be pasted 
on a suitable stick by the recipient. A limited 
number of the paper forms are available for 
direct distribution upon application to the For- 
est Products Laboratory at Madison. 

Although intended primarily for small saw- 
mill men, it should also be helpful to men in 
the consuming industries in applying the rudi- 
ments of the hardwood rules without burden- 
some memory work at the start. Accompany- 
ing the grade stick is the necessary sheet of 
instructions reading substantially as follows: 

The markings and figures on the grade 
stick apply to all kinds of hardwood lumber 
except black walnut, poplar, hickory, butter- 
nut, rock elm, and mahogany. 








It must be understood that the grade stick 
is not sufficient in itself to grade lumber for 
shipping and is not intended to take the place 
of the technical provisions and full text of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
rules. 

To determine if a board will make a given 
grade, first lay the stick across the poor face 
of the board (end flush with the outside edge 
of board). Pick out the space corresponding 
to the length of the board tabulated at the 
end and read from its intersection with the 
near edge of board the number of cuttings 
allowed for that grade. (Explanation of al- 
ternative numbers of cuttings is given later.) 
Second, determine from the board that the 
cuttings pass the minimum size requirement 
shown on the handle end; third, that their 
number is within the limits indicated; and, 
fourth, that their total surface area is at 
least the portion of the total surface measure 
of the board required, as shown on the handle 
end. 

Practice will develop for rough grading a 
reasonably close approximation by _ eye 
whether the surface areas included in the 
cuttings equal the percentage of total sur- 
face area of the board required by the rules— 
for example, whether the sum of the cuttings 
comprises 11/12, 10/12, %, %, or % the board 
surface (equivalent to 91%, 83%, 175, 66%, 
and 50 percent, respectively). For accurate 
determination, in cases where visual inspec- 
tion is inadequate, the usual method is tu 
determine how many units of 12 square 
inches each are included in the percentage 
of total surface area required by the rules 
and note whether the sum of the units in the 
cuttings equals or exceeds this. The number 
of units in a cutting is its width in inches 
and fractions multiplied by its length in feet 
and fractions. The number of units in a 
board, on the same basis, is twelve times its 
surface measure in feet, and 91% percent is 
11, 83% percent is 10, 75 percent is 9, 66% 
percent is 8, and 50 percent is 6 times the 
surface measure. For example, a board hav- 
ing a 7-foot surface measure must have 66% 
percent or 56 units (8x7) in clear face cut- 
tings. The cuttings measure 6 inches by 4% 
feet or 27 units, and 7% inches by 5 feet or 
36% units. The total units in the cuttings, 
63%, exceed the 56 required to make this 
board a No. 1 C. 

In most cases it will be noted from the 
stick that an extra cutting conditioned upon 
an increase in the amount of clear surface 
required is allowed. Furthermore, in most 
cases alternative minimum sizes of cuttings 
are permitted. For example, a board having 
six surface feet is a No. 1 C if two-thirds 
of the poor face can be had in two clear 
face cuttings, or if three-fourths can be had 
in three clear face cuttings, each at least 
3 by 36 inches or 4 by 24 inches, interme- 
diate equivalents not allowed—such as 3% 
by 30 inches. 

The short vertical lines on the diagrams 
applying to grades indicate for the conven- 
fence of sawyers and edgermen where the 
divisions occur in green lumber. —Epror 


CALCIUM ARSENATE is the insecticide which 
Department of Agriculture operatives use in 
fighting the cotton boll weevil and leaf worm 
by dusting from airplanes. Three to five appli- 
cations usually control the weevils. 


Pirete and Seconds 

surface must be in the fir 
indicated or 91-1/: 
second. face cut- 
ting 4*x60* or 3*x64*. 


Bo. 1 Common 
66-2/9% of surface must be in the first 
number of cuttings indicated or 75% is 
the second 


Reign Clear face cutting 3*x36* or 











% Bo. 2 Common 
4 50% of eurface must be in the firet 
2 to | number of cuttings indicated or 66-2/3 
in the second. 
6 petee cuttings (clear face or sound) 




















o Surface Measure Scale 


Fig. 2—Close-up of information included 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 17.—There is a defi- 
nitely better tone to the New England lumber 
market, and perhaps this may be credited pri- 
marily to the drive of the Federal Housing 
Administration. Many dealers have expressed 
the belief that current increase of small orders 
will continue right through the winter months. 
The increase of sales at the yards is reflected 
in the volume of new business in the wholesale 
offices. Two leading intercoastal shippers of 
West Coast woods report a very substantial in- 
crease in deliveries from storage and in orders 
booked for direct shipment from mills to come 
along in the early spring. A wholesaler special- 
izing in southern pine finish had booked orders 
for nine carloads within 24 hours, and felt that 
the buyers were showing more interest in plac- 
ing round-lot orders than at any time in the 
past year. Another wholesaler operating mills 
reported more business booked during the past 
two weeks than in any similar period in 1934. 
And yet another wholesaler here makes the 
very significant statement that he could not 
recall a single instance where a retail dealer 
had urged him to cut his carload price for 
southern pine finish to a point that would be 
below the Code level, and he had heard of few 
cases where the retail customer felt that he was 
entitled to the 8 percent wholesale discount. 
Another veteran wholesaler in commenting up- 
on the current trend of trade stated that the 
industrial trade, due to labor troubles, was 
somewhat below par, but that his company’s 
sales to the yard trade had shown a real spurt 
during the past month. 


Conferences are listed for this week between 
officials of the wholesale and retail groups in 
this State to head-up the movement for a joint 
parley of all New England lumber organiza- 
tions, with the New York State organization 
of retailers participating, to develop plans and 
specifications under which all branches can co- 
operate for the orderly conduct of lumber dis- 
tribution in this territory. 


West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—That there 
has been a steady increase in business booked 
by the retail yards for repair and remodel- 
ling work is quite clear, but it is also true 
that some sections have not yet felt the full 
force of the Federal Housing drive and are 
moving very little lumber. The call is for 
small lots, but the total bulks larger than 
at any other period in the year. Wholesale 
bookings are quite encouraging for this win- 
ter season, with stocks at the distribution 
yards far below normal, and with few if any 
unsold parcels at the waterfront terminals. 
Receipts by water in November reached a 
total of 5,691,141 feet, which is about even 
with the total for November one year ago, 
5,532,230 feet. With receipts in June, July 
and August totalling but 2,500,000 feet, due 
to the West Coast strike, arrivals for the 
first eleven months this year are just 51,799,- 
051 feet less than in the corresponding period 
of 1933—54,301,168 feet against 106,100,219 
feet. Local offices feel that the vessel rate, 
for loadings up to March 1 at least, has been 
definitely fixed at $12, and they are booking 
business on that basis. The hearing by the 
Port Authority as to the reasonableness of 
the new wharfare rates announced by Piers 
Operating Co. (Army Base) has been set for 
Dec. 19 at 10 o’clock. It is proposed to bring 
these lumber rates into exact line with the 
charges at other Boston terminals. 


Eastern Spruce.—Local offices have kept the 
mills well supplied with schedules for dimen- 
sion, random and boards to more than absorb 
the output with the mills working under a 
Code quota of 33 hours a week. Orders for 
dry stock in all sizes, and for all dimension 
sizes above 8 inches, are taken subject to 
shipment in six to ten weeks, and these items 
are priced at $1 to $4 above Code. Most mills 
quote at or above the Code on all items. There 
are reports of sub-standard mills offering 
2x3- and 4-inch scantling at $1 to $2 under 


Code list, which calls for $32. These sizes 
can be bought from most mills at that figure. 
As to the larger sizes the story is different. 
The 2x5-, 6- and 7-inch are firm at $34; 2x8- 
inch, $35; 9-inch, $36; 10-inch, $38, and 12- 
inch, $40, which is $4 over Code. The pro- 
posal of LCA to grant a differential of $2 per 
thousand in making delivered prices by water 
on Provincial cargoes at New England and 
New York coastal points, is still lacking the 
approval of NRA. It is understood that all 
objections by producers of competing woods 
have been withdrawn. 


Lath and Shingles.—There are few sales of 
spruce lath at Code level of $4.90 for the 
1%-inch, and $5.40 for the wider size. These 
prices are sharply shaded to induce sales, as 
other materials have the call for repair work. 
The two upper grades of eastern white cedar 
shingles are active and firm at $4.50 for ex- 
tras, and $3.75 for clears, but there is little 
call for the lower grades. West Coast red 
cedars, all-rail delivery, still sell at $4.04 for 
the 16-inch XXXXX, and $4.43 for the 18-inch 
Perfections. Supplies of local lots of water- 
borne from storage have been sharply re- 
duced, and fresh receipts at the docks have 
been little above nil. The air dried Perfec- 
tions sell at $4.16 at the storage yards, with 
the XXXXX No. 1 at $3.83; No. 2, $3.29, and 
No. 3, $2.95. For kiln dried lots, add 15 cents 
to above prices. 





Maple Heel Stock.—The maple mills are 
booking orders more freely, but there is so 
much uncertainty as to shoe factory activities 
during the next three months, by reason of 
labor troubles and the threatened removal of 
many shoe factories from the State, that the 
heel shops are buying cautiously to cover 
immediate needs only, and favor the sub- 
standard grades available at $10@15 under 
the standard No. 2 grade, which sells at a 
range of $82@85. 


Pine Boxboards.—With business at the box 
shops tapering off, there is a reduced call 
for boards and, while Code prices continue at 
$16 for inch round edge on the mill yard, and 
$26 for square edge, there is chiseling re- 
ported in the pressure to find an outlet for 
the round edge. 


New York, N. Y. 


New York., Dec. 18.—The yard men in this 
metropolitan area, particularly those located on 
the outskirts and residential sections, report a 
freer run of small orders. Many local whole- 
sale offices are not inclined to claim that Code 
prices are heing maintained. Bookings of 
orders for mill shipment, to reach this coast in 
late February or March, have shown a sub- 
stantial increase during the past thirty days. 
The dealers have been drawing their supplies 
freely from the local storage yards, in keeping 
up their assortments, but they will welcome 
bulk-lot arrivals direct from the mills after in- 
ventory time, in preparation for spring trade. 


Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine.—Demand for short- 
leaf pine, which normally falls off under 
seasonal influences, is undergoing some ex- 
pansion. Moreover, distributors look for an 
increase in prices, despite the uncertainty as 
to maintenance of Code minima. Stocks on 
the wharves are decreasing, and an active 
movement should set in early in the new 
year. 


Georgia Pine.—The movement continues re- 
stricted. Prospects have assumed a more en- 
couraging shape, and assortments in the 
yards are being kept up in the expectation 
of a brisker inquiry. 


Cypress—Assortments here are being held 
down to small proportions, but the feeling in 
the trade has become more hopeful, with 
sellers adhering to the figures that have pre- 
vailed or revising them upward. 


Hardwoods.—November turned out to be a 
relatively active month, and trade during the 
early part of December held up well. The 
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year-end easing off in the movement is per- 
haps smaller than it has been in most years, 
and sentiment in the trade is improving ac- 
cordingly. 

Douglas Fir.—The business in this wood is 
being affected by the absence of large con- 
struction on an impressive scale. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade is quiet, with many buy- 
ers disposed to hold off until after inventor- 
ies. A few orders have been placed with 
wholesalers for delivery after the new year 
opens, but not as many as in some years. 
The tendency of prices in most woods is up- 
ward, partly because of curtailed production 
and partly because of the expectation that an 
increased demand will start early next year, 
as the result of the home improvement cam- 
paign of the Government. Stocks at the mills 
in the South are much broken. 


Hardwood demand is at the usual year end 
minimum, with only small lots being sold. 
Wholesalers find that their customers are 
carrying much smaller stocks than they often 
do at the close of a year. A year ago the 
stocks were much larger as the result of a 
prospect of higher prices under NRA. Buy- 
ers feel that there is less incentive to enter 
the market at this time. 


Western Pines.—W hile 
doing, the market shows a stiffening ten- 
dency. Some items of Ponderosa have been 
marked up $1. Shortages of some items are 
being reported. 

Northern Pine is quiet, as yards and con- 
suming plants are holding off. Little change 
in prices has taken place lately, but there 
is a more bullish feeling. 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine demand has been very 
dull. There have been some sales of B&bet- 
ter, both in edge widths and in mixed cars of 
stock widths, rough and dressed. However, 
these orders were placed with mills getting 
out exceptionally nice, soft-textured stock. 
Southern yards have been buying some plan- 
ing mill stock. Demand for lumber in the 
southern States has been exceptionally good, 
and has taken a lot of pressure off other mar- 
kets. Box makers, either in the South or 
North, have not been buying very much. 
Many are hoping that prices will go off, al- 
though most mills are losing money selling 
at prevailing prices. Production of pine has 
been greatly curtailed because of cold 
weather, accompanied by heavy snows, rains 
ete. Around the Christmas holidays, a num- 
ber of mills shut down for annual repairs, 
alterations etc., so that the production in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas and Georgia, is going to 
be very light; in fact, smaller than ship- 
ments. If the demand should increase to 25 
percent of normal, there would very quickly 
be a shortage of a number of popular items, 
and prices would advance. Prices obtaining 
today are those that were ruling two weeks 
ago. 


there is not much 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwoods.—Inquiries and im- 
mediate business have been much better in 
November and December, as a result of lower 
Code prices. Today in many instances the 
old Code prices are being obtained on some 
of the scarcer items, with acceptance of a 
lot of low-priced orders being refused. There 
has not been a great deal of business placed 
for shipment next year, as would normally 
be the case, and most of the orders are for 
immediate shipment. Cooperage stock is a 
bit more active. Planers are taking some 
mixed cars of hardwood. The outlook for 
orders from the furniture industry has im- 
proved. Export demand has not shown much 
gain. There has been better demand for 
quartered and plain red gum, chiefly inch, 
a fair demand for quartered and plain gum, 
both FAS and common, inch to two-inch. 
There is some domestic demand for red and 


white oak plain commons. Some cypress, 
chiefly shop, has been sold. Walnut and 
mahogany are not active. Willow is good 


and there is some sycamore reported in sales. 





Honey is one of the quickest-acting of all 
foods, says a Department of Agriculture 
bulletin. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Market News from Am 


Portland, Ore. 


Fir and Hemlock.—Foreign demand for fir 
lumber was not brisk recently, but quotations 
on clears are strong, and cutting is holding 
steady. No orders for Japanese squares were 
reported. Mills catering especially to export 
business are said to have their order books 
well filled. Domestic business is fairly sat- 
isfactory. 





Western Pine manufacturers report an im- 
provement in demand. 


Spruce manufacturers report a good steady 
demand. 


Logging camps in the Columbia River dis- 
trict are now down for the holiday season. 
Reopening will depend entirely upon the de- 
mand for logs during the next few weeks. 
The supply of high grade logs is said to be 
light. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—Although many log- 
ging camps and some sawmills in this sector 
are beginning to shut down for the Christmas 
holidays, lumber production is running 
slightly ahead of that for the previous fort- 
night. Shipments are still somewhat behind 
production. There is some gain in new busi- 
ness, probably because of reports of advanc- 
ing lumber prices and demand for early de- 
livery of lumber in anticipation of an active 
market in the spring. The sales manager 
for one large concern reports an advance in 
Atlantic Coast prices. Another large oper- 
ator reported that several retail yards had 
asked for delivery before Christmas, and had 
agreed to pay an advanced price for such de- 
livery. Still another sales executive said that 
the prospect of an advancing intercoastal 
water freight rate in the spring is tending to 
promote Atlantic Coast buying. 


Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Soft Pine.—New business recently 
touched the lowest level since early Janu- 
ary, but there has been noticeable improve- 
ment, inquiries and orders having increased. 
For the first time in eight months, both ship- 
ments and orders were slightly under pro- 
duction, which is limited to 27 percent of 
capacity. Some orders for specially worked 
stock are being placed, shipment of which in 
most instances is required after Jan. 10. Con- 
cerns requiring B&better are locating stocks 
to cover their requirements for the first 
part of next year, and the mills anticipate a 
fair business for such items during the next 


few weeks, because upper grade stocks are 
still too limited for users to put off buying 
too long. Many items continue scarce, and 


to the list of these must be added Nos. 1 and 
2 boards, 12-inch, 10 and 20 foot. A few 
orders for car siding have been placed includ- 
ing both 4- and 6-inch, 9- and 10-foot. B& 
better lining, 4-inch, 18-foot, and No. 1, 1x6- 
inch, 18-foot are in fair demand, but there 
are few mills in the State that can prom- 
ise even 30-day shipment on single carloads 


of this item. Both %x1%-inch, 4-foot fence 
and regular %xl%-inch Nos. 1 and 2 lath 
have been in good demand, with the result 


that no % inch are available for quick load- 
ing, and stocks of %-inch No. 1 are smaller 
than at any time in the past several years, 
while sales of No. 2 are limited to around 
10,000 pieces to the car. 


Southern Hardwoods.—Some orders are be- 
ing placed for shipment after Jan. 10. Plan- 
ing mill operations are less active this month 
than for some time. There has been some 
pick-up in inquiries, largely on stock wanted 
for shipment the first quarter of next year. 
Mills are accepting such orders only for stock 
already on hand. The demand for No. 1&bet- 
ter short flooring and No. 2 common flooring 
is still in excess of current stocks. The 
flooring mill operators expect considerably 
better demand for most all items of hard- 


wood flooring early this coming year. Mills 
furnishing trim also are encouraged over 
the outlook. Some orders are being placed 


for car material, crossing plank and switch 
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ties, but the volume of this class of business 
is still light. Ideal logging weather since 
Thanksgiving has permitted the accumulation 
of small supplies of logs. The mills expect a 
slight increase in production allotments for 
the first quarter of next year. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods.—There has been lit- 
tle activity in the hardwood market, for buy- 
ers tend to hold back to see whether mini- 
mum prices are to be maintained. The mills, 
however, have had enough orders on their 
books to enable them to maintain shipments 
in good volume. Very few new orders are 
being received from domestic users. Some 
items are scarce, and high prices are being 
offered for these. Foreign buyers are not 
willing to pay the prices that are now being 
asked by the majority of exporters, for there 
are not now available the low prices that 
recently were quoted on export lumber, and 
it is felt that these were made on stock that 
mills desired to move and have now been 
withdrawn. Shipments overseas have been 
exceptionally heavy, for exporters show a 
desire to complete orders now on file; so it 
is likely that January shipments will be 
rather light. Producers have been using 
their quotas under the Code, and volume of 
mill stocks shows practically no change. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Southwest Market.—Buying has been gov- 
erned largely by the progress of inventories, 
and temerity regarding possible price re- 
visions, manufacturers and wholesalers said. 
inventories were expected to show broken 
stocks in almost every case. There has been 
no rush of business as a result of home mod- 
ernization and renovizing campaigns, but 
there has been a steady call for items suit- 
able for this work, dealers report, with the 
result that yard stocks have dwindled. The 
bulk of the business in this section has or- 
iginated in the South, where improvement in 
agricultural conditions has had its effect on 
retail trade. With distribution of corn-hog 
benefit payments scheduled for many sections 
of Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri during the 


next ten days, business in those sections is 
expected to improve as rapidly as in the 
South. Industrial sales reflected the drop in 


public works purchases. Likewise, discon- 
tinuation of work on Missouri River channel 
improvement projects will bring a slump in 
sales during the next few months. Box 
plants have continued in the market for scat- 
tered amounts for early shipment, but have 
shown no disposition to buy ahead. 


Southern Pine continued to sell 
southern yards, where stock shortages are 
becoming more evident. Stormy weather over 
much of the producing area has interfered 
with logging operations, and some _ mills 
where log supplies were light went behind in 
their production. 


well to 


Western Pines were in light call. A bet- 
ter selection is available than in any other 
species, and inquiries are numerous. Indus- 
trial demand was fair, but activity in shop 
items seems to have died off and little busi- 
ness is anticipated during the next few weeks. 


Douglas Fir.—The instability of the price 
structure has been keenly felt, but it is 
pointed out that while abandonment of cost- 
protection would probably mean a decline in 
prices for certain items of which there is a 
current surplus, many other items would not 
be affected. The general feeling is that there 
will be sufficient recovery in the construction 
industry in the spring to make the present 
price structure obsolete anyway. 


Hardwoods.—Reduction in minimum Code 
prices had little effect on the market for oak 
flooring. Demand continues good, and stocks 
were so limited that little difficulty was ex- 
perienced in maintaining price levels. Other 
hardwood items were in lighter demand, and 
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consequently their prices slumped somewhat, 
dealers said. 


Shingles and Lath.—Snow, rain and colder 
weather over most of the Kansas City trade 
territory were held responsible for better 
shingle orders. Lath were in good demand, 
and most southern mills were badly oversold 
on lower grades suitable for snow fence. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine.—Surprising as it is at this 
time of year, when the low of the season is 
expected, sales have shown a slight increase. 
The average orders for the past fortnight 
amounted to 1,000,000 feet a week, while for 
the previous two weeks the average was 
about 750,000 feet. Very little production is 
reported, the slack-season average of around 
175,000 feet being reached. Northern pine 
orders are still confined for the most part to 
badly-mixed lots for hurried delivery. Most 
of these are going to fill out stocks where 
inventories have shown a shortage in some 
items. Deep snow and a fairly long con- 
tinued period of cold weather have slowed up 
demand considerably. Some low grade boards 
still are going to industrials. 


Northern White Cedar. Orders are confined 
to those necessary for filling holes in stocks. 
Retailers are ordering only for actual re- 
quirements. The farm price situation, how- 
ever, is improving, and dealers profess to 
see somewhat rosy prospects for next spring. 
The demand for poles is light, but satisfac- 
tory for this time of year. Most of the poles 
are being used for replacement purposes. 

Millwork.—Modernizing and repair work 
has been held up in many instances by cold 
weather, but the zero temperatures brought 
an increased demand for storm sash. A sharp 
rise in glazed sash prices is expected soon in 
the wake of the increases in glass prices 
which went into effect Dec. 8. 


Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—The general market 
situation here has improved. Optimism is 
more prevalent, and predictions of a large 
volume of orders are numerous, because of 
inquiries from retail yards, for spring needs, 
as their stocks are low. 


Rail.—There is a good deal of shopping 
around on the part of buyers, who find the 
mills in strong position, due to controlled 
production, for some items are hard to find. 
Prices have stiffened. 

Intercoastal.—Demand is somewhat quiet, 
due to uncertainty about prices, but these 
are strengthening, because many items are 
becoming scarce. Present cargo mill inven- 
tories are badly assorted, stocks of many 
consisting of undesirable items. Some mills 
are off the market for 16-, 18- and 20-foot 
stuff—all they have left is 8-, 10- and 12-foot. 
Stocks of dry Nos. 1 and 2 dimension are 
very spotty. Vertical grain flooring is scarce, 
but slash grain uppers are still to be had. 
No. 3 fir boards and No. 3 dimension fir are 
selling $1 to $2 above Code, and are scarce. 
Fir lath are selling at 25 to 50 cents above 
Code. Atlantic coast ship space is ample for 
present shipments, but a shortage is expected 
in January; one shipper said he is making 
forward commitments now. 





California.—Volume has not increased, but 
the outlook is improved. Buyers are tired 
waiting for prices to drop. Mills shipping 
south have good order files; better than at 
any previous time this year. 


Export.—This market is more than hold- 
ing its own. A number of mills have been 
down since Dec. 10. Buyers find it difficult to 
Place business. In the past two weeks more 
orders have come in for Chinese shipment 
than the mills could absorb. In consequence 
prices are up about 75 cents and very firm 
at this. Both the east and west coasts of 
South America have also sent in some very 
Satisfactory orders. For the first time in 
two years, Australia has purchased a consid- 
erable volume of box shook in which to move 
her apple and citrus crops. These shook pay 
a duty when they reach Australia, but when 
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they are re-exported the duty is refunded, 
and it is believed most of the recent importa- 
tions will be re-exported. Japanese demand 
is weak. Large squares move at $6.50; baby 
squares at $6. Lumber to Shanghai moves on 
a $6.50 rate; to Dairen the rate Is $7.25. Ca- 
nadian exchange has declined, so British 
Columbia lumber costs less than it did ten 
days ago, and more orders may be attracted 
to the Province. Oriental space is plentiful. 
The cargo movement to China is heavier than 
at any previous time this year, many ties 
being imported. 


Hemlock production is at the lowest point 
of the year. Many mills are sending their 
hemlock logs direct to the pulp mills. Nos. 
2 and 3 hemlock boards are not to be had, 
and dry No. 1 hemlock dimension is extremely 
hard to buy. 


Shingles.—Demand for shingles has fallen 
off seasonally. Wholesalers declare prices are 


running 15 to 40 cents below Code. One 
shipper declared dimension shingles are 
strong and sell above Code. No. 2 Royals 


are 25 and 50 cents above minimum price. 


Logs.—This market has firmed. There is a 
strong demand from veneer plants for big 
old-growth fir. Smaller logs are in larger 
supply, and there is‘'a good supply of average 
logs. The small fir logs sell at $9, $13 and 
$17; big logs at $10, $14, $18-19, and are 
very firm. Some predict an advance in prices. 
Hemlock brings $10.50, and small supplies 
and large demand make this price solid. 
Cedar rafts move at $10 and $16, where a 
fair percentage of lumber cedar is included, 
but shingle logs are being sold at all prices, 
within a range of $7 to $10. 





Houston, Tex. 


Southern Pine.—Buying is slow. Yards 
have been reducing their stocks in order to 
take inventory Jan. 1. Certain items remain 
very scarce at the mills—particularly floor- 
ing and No. 1 dimension. Price advances are 
expected on a number of items shortly after 
the first of the new year. Weather condi- 
tions remain bad, enforcing curtailment of 
production, and early spring buyers will find 
it difficult to place mixed-car orders. 





Hardwoods.—The market continues dull, 
and mills are not inclined to sell at prices 
now prevailing. Rains continue, making 


logging difficult, and operators feel they will 
make money by holding stocks rather than 
selling at current prices. Most hardwood 
operations have closed down on account of 
the rains. 


Shingles and Lath.—Demand for shingles 
continues to increase, and the feeling is that 
as soon as inventories are over with, there 
will be a rush to place orders. Calls for lath 
continue to come in, and stocks are low. 
Most mills are using all their refuse for fuel, 
and not operating their lath plants. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit, Michigan.—Building is slowly and 
surely reaching larger volume. This De- 
cember is about three times better than was 
last, because of home modernization work. 
December does, however, show a considerable 
seasonal decline from November. Lumber 
prices are easily holding their own, with some 
mills rejecting orders at prices that they 
were willing to take a few weeks ago. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine manufacturers continue to 
pile up stocks of No. 2 common and lower 
grades, in all patterns except beaded ceiling, 
and most manufacturers are willing to con- 
sider offers for solid cars at reductions. Many 
yard buyers expect Code pricing to be aban- 
doned, and hold up orders for lower quota- 
tions. Prices of No. 1 and better items, ex- 
cept shortleaf dimension, advance daily, and, 
with production restricted, the mills can 
not always supply the demand. No. 1 and 
B&better grades of 1x3-inch rift flooring are 
sold ahead for Government projects alone, 
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Booth-Kelly 


WISHES YOU 


A Happy 
Holiday Season 





We believe that as a nation we 
have much to make us merry this 
year—and much to which to look 
forward. We especially want each 
of our customers to know that we 
have appreciated and valued their 
confidence in us. We want your 
continued patronage in 1935 and 
the years to come. You can de- 
pend on us to give you the best 
values possible in Booth-Kelly 
Douglas Fir dimension, flooring, 
drop siding, ceiling, mouldings, 
finish, stepping, casing, base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


Boctlittell 
SUGENE ORE 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD and WENBLING, ORE. 
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for sixty to ninety days, though higher priced 
oak and maple are often used instead of rift 
pine. Few mills have on hand as much as 
half a carload of rift flooring in any grade. 
Shortleaf flooring, except lower grades, sells 
only when the yards can not secure longleaf. 
Demand for end-matched stock is increasing. 
Shipment of dense shortleaf dimension has 
been undertaken by some plants. Orders for 
timbers, except railroad stocks, run largely 
to shortleaf. Car decking is in increased 
call, but only small lots are bought. Indus- 
trial buyers contend cost-protection is to be 
abandoned, and await lower prices. 


Holds Share of Empire Markets 
by Reciprocity 

Vancouver, B., C. Dec. 17.—British Colum- 
bia’s position in the worid lumber market is of 
such relative unimportance that the withdrawal 
of its products would not occasion the slightest 
ripple of interest. This was the rather startling 
statement made by H. R. MacMillan, past presi- 
dent of the Vancouver Board of Trade and 
head of the H. R. MacMillan organization, 
leading lumber operators and exporters of the 
Province, in an address to the Canadian Credit 
Institute at Vancouver, B. C. His subject was 
“Some Aspects of the Lumber Business of Brit- 
ish Columbia.” 

Quoting from a long array of statements and 
statistics, the speaker declared that the largest 
lumber-producing region is the Balkans, fol- 
lowed by Serbia and then by the Douglas fir 
region, which includes Washington and Oregon 
as well as British Columbia. British Columbia 
contributes only one-sixth of the total output 
of this region. 

British Columbia’s consumption of its own 
lumber has declined 50 percent in the past few 
years, Canada’s consumption of B. C. lumber 
has dropped 60 percent, and the United States 
consumption 90 percent, Mr. MacMillan stated. 
Markets outside the domestic field have some- 
what made up for this decline, however. 

The outstanding factor in the maintenance 
of British Columbia’s lumber industry has been 
the series of lumber agreements made at the 
Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa. Mr. 
MacMillan declared that 75 percent of the lum- 
ber enterprises of British Columbia would cease 
if these preferential tariffs were dropped. Brit- 
ish Columbia lumber is outselling Oregon and 
Washington lumber by a ratio of 23 to 1 within 
the Empire, he stated, but in foreign markets 
the United States outsells British Columbia by 
8 to 1. British Columbia must hold fast to the 
Empire agreements, and must accord other 
dominions the utmost reciprocation, for if these 
agreements are curtailed it will constitute the 
most serious blow the lumber industry on the 
Coast has yet experienced, Mr. MacMillan con- 
tinued. 

One of the major factors in the decline of 
consumption of British Columbia lumber on the 
prairies and in Eastern Canada was that work- 
ers in these sections received Only slightly more 
than 50 percent of the wages paid in British 
Columbia. In shortening working hours and 
raising wages British Columbia may find itself 
ultimately in an isolated position as regards 
extra-imperial markets, Mr. MacMillan added. 
He stated in other lumber-producing countries 
the cost of production was far below that of 
sritish Columbia, thus putting British Colum- 
bia lumbermen at a disadvantage in interna- 
tional competition. British Columbia possesses 
no natural advantages over Sweden and [in- 
land, and is at a great disadvantage in cost of 
transportation to the British market. This year 
British Columbia will contribute only 4 pe. -- 
of Great Britain’s total lumber import. 








IN ORDER to preserve the historical and anti- 
quarian significance of a timber trestle 
bridge at York Village, Maine, built in 1761 
and believed to be the first pile bridge in 
America, the bridge has been replaced with 
one of timber construction, in appearance at 
least a duplicate of the o'd one. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 





Frederick W. Henrich, of Buffalo, president 
William Henrich’s Sons Co., retail lumber 
and planing mill firm, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Builders’ Exchange. 


J. W. Lewis, manager Willapa Harbor 
Lumber Mills, Raymond, Wash., was a re- 
cent speaker before the Kiwanis Club, giving 
a vivid account of his recent airplane trip to 
New Orleans. 


Fred W. White, of Dorchester, Mass., has 
been appointed Eastern Massachusetts repre- 
sentative of Mixer & Co., Buffalo wholesaler. 
He has had a number of years’ wholesale 
lumber experience. 


Among recent visitors to the Buffalo lum- 
ber trade were Charles J. Harris, New York 
representative of Winton Lumber Co., Min- 
neapolis, and J. E. Diamond, Cleveland repre- 
sentative of the Exchange Sawmills Sales 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


John B. Hogan, junior forester on the 
Colville National Forest the past five years, 
has been transferred to the Fremont forest, 
with headquarters at Lakeview, Ore., and 
plans to leave Jan. 1. Floyd W. Corey, St. 
John, Ore., will succeed him at Spokane. 


Ralph Brindley, vice president Wheeler- 
Osgood Sales Corporation, Tacoma, has been 
elected president of the College of Puget 
Sound Downtown Athletic Association, the 
business men’s organization that sponsors all 
athletic activities for the school in Tacoma. 


Cecil Cavanaugh, president Cavanaugh 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, has been appointed by 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club as chairman 
of a committee to arrange details of the 
convention of the Western Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association to be held in Tacoma 
Feb. 22-24. 


The Carlisle Lumber Co., Onalaska, Wash., 
following a long-established custom last week 
presented sweaters and letters to nineteen 
members of the 1934 Onalaska High School 
football team at a banquet tendered the team 
by the company. K. L. Carlisle made the 
presentation. 


John M. Taylor, New Orleans district man- 
ager for the Johns-Manville Co., has been 
elected president of the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation of Commerce for 1935. Mr. Taylor 
has been an active member of the association 
and has served on its board of directors for 
a number of years. 


Mayor George J. Zimmermann, Orson E. 
Yeager, John McLeod, Harry L. Abbott and 
Elmer J. Sturm well known Buffalo lumber- 
men, were among those attending a dinner 
Dec. 12 held by the White Buffaloes, social 
organization formed several years ago by 
Chamber of Commerce leaders. 


R. F. Forsberg, Detroit representative of 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co., was a guest 
at the Hotel Kerns in Lansing, Mich., at the 
time of the disastrous fire Dec. 11, which 
took a heavy toll of lives. He escaped unin- 
jured, but witnessed many scenes of horror 
as men leaped to their death before the raging 
flames. 


K. G. Fensom, of Montreal, general man- 
ager Canadian Hardwood Bureau, has been 
appointed lumber trade commissioner in the 
United Kingdom for the Provinces of New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Quebec. He 
will leave for England at the end of February 
and establish permanent offices in London. 
Gerard W. Power, Quebec legislative coun- 
cillor, headed the special committee whicn 
appointed Mr. Fensom. On the committee 





were officers of the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association, representatives of the three goy- 
ernments concerned and two delegates from 
Ontario lumber interests. 


It’s President Roy J. Sharp once more. 
The energetic manager of the Mountain 
Lumber Co., who has gained a wide reputa- 
tion for himself as a civic worker in his home 
town of Tacoma, has just been chosen presi- 
dent of the Tacoma Gyro Club, business 
men’s organization. Henry L. Mertz, sales 
manager Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., was elected to the board of trustees. 


W. J. Manclark, of England, purchasing 
assistant to the London, Midland & Scot- 
tish Railway’s chief of stores, recently made 
an extensive visit to lumber producing dis- 
tricts of British Columbia and eastern Can- 
ada. He reported that British Columbia and 
the Maritime Provinces have an excellent 
prospect to supply railway sleepers to this 
railroad if certain alterations in the specifica- 
tions are permitted by the directors of the 
company. 

_—__o_--_— 


New Hardwood Rules Book Ready 


_The National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion’s new book of inspection rules for 1935, 
corrected with the rules becoming effective Jan. 
1, has been issued. Copies have been sent to 
all members, and extra copies may be obtained 
from the association’s headquarters at 59 East 
Van Buren Street, Chicago. Besides the de- 
scriptions of the grades themselves—and this 
association’s grade specifications are standard 
on all American hardwoods—it describes the 
inspection rules and services of the association. 
-~7-_-eoOoOo""" 


Heads Automotive Engineering Staff 


A. W. Scarratt, of Chicago, has been ad- 
vanced to the position of chief engineer of all 
automotive engineering activities of the In- 
ternational Harvester Co. of America, and be- 
sides supervising engineering developments of 
motor trucks as heretofore—in which he has 
made conspicuous achievements—he will have 
charge of similar work on McCormick-Deering 
tractors and stationary and portable power 
plants. 





Beg Your Pardon 


On page 48 of the Nov. 24 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN there appeared, through 
an unfortunate set of circumstances, an errone- 
ous statement from New Orleans to the effect 
that there had been a dissolution of the Amer- 
ican Overseas Forwarding Co., of Memphis. 

This of course is not true, for the company 
has not been dissolved and the owners have no 
intention of dissolving it. On the contrary, 
for the past two years they have caused the 
firm to function on a sounder basis than ever 
before and announce their intention to so con- 
tinue. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN very much 
regrets the error. 





Lost: Three Louisiana Shirttails 


Wisner, La., Dec. 17.—Of course nobody 
would ever suspect it to look at him, but A. J. 
Ensminger, assistant manager Fisher Lumber 
Corporation, is minus one perfectly good shirt- 
tail. Furthermore this tail of woe is fraught 
with interstate complications, for he lost it to 
no less a personage than Governor Conner of 
Mississippi. 

It’s an old southern custom. 

Said the Governor of Mississippi to the Lum- 
berman of Mississippi, “Let’s go hunting.” And 
so a-hunting they did go, the governor, and 
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Mr. Ensminger, and several of his Tensas 
Parish friends, including one J. D. Brewer, 
and also there was Dr. A. J. Podesta, superin- 
tendent of the Vicksburg State Charity Hos- 
pital. That was on Dec. 6, and everybody 
knows that on Dec. 6 they should have seen a 
deer in Tensas Parish,. They did, and the three 
musketeers, Messrs. Ensminger, Brewer and 
Podesta, all shot and missed. 

That left them at the mercy of the governor, 
and he extended no clemency. He clipped their 
shirt tails—it’s an old southern custom—and 
now no doubt they’re proudly displayed in his 
collection of deer-hunt souvenirs. 





Announces Big Machinery Show 


PeortA, Itt., Dec. 17.—What may be the big- 
gest machinery exhibit of 1935 will be held at 
the Caterpillar Tractor Co.’s big showroom 
here Jan. 8-20, in connection with the interna- 
tional “Caterpillar” reunion scheduled for Jan. 
8-10, the company has announced. The gen- 
eral public is invited to inspect the exhibit, in 
which more than fifty manufacturers are par- 
ticipating, displaying a half-million dollars’ 
worth of machinery. This will include the 
latest developments in logging, contracting, 
road-building, agricultural and oil-field ma- 
chinery. Special factory trips and free talking 
pictures will be additional features. 


Mills See Brighter Future 


LEAVENWORTH, Kan., Dec. 17.—Western 
lumber manufacturers are fairly optimistic re- 
garding the price outlook despite the turmoil on 
minimum prices, according to John Feller of 
the Feller Lumber Co., who has returned from 
a Pacific Coast trip. 

Mills there are finding themselves faced with 
a condition similar to that in the Southwest, 
Mr. Feller said. The similarity existed in that 
while both Pacific Coast and southern pine 
mills hold stocks larger than a year ago, most 
of these are in slow-moving items, and there 
is a shortage of many grades, he said. Pacific 
Coast manufacturers believe that even if the 
present price structure were removed there 
would be no sustained reaction in the market, 
he said. 





Named Eastern Branch Manager 


New York, Dec. 17.—M. G. Robertson has 
become manager of the Milcor Steel Co.’s 
branch office here, by appointment of President 
Louis Kuehn, and comes to his new duties with 
a background of long experience with fireproof 
building products. For more than thirteen years 
he has been actively engaged in the sale of 
these products, for a number of the largest 
steel companies, 
and is widely 
known among 
the dealers, ar- 
chitects and 
contractors of 
the New York 
and New Eng- 
land territories. 
The Milcor 
company, which 
has mills and 
headquarters at 
Milwaukee, and 
other mills at 
Canton, Ohio, 
engaged his ser- 
vices last Janu- 
ary. His thor- 
ough army 
engineering 
training, plus 
his broad expe- 
rience in the 
field, assures 
that he will be 
of real assist- 
ance to the 
building indus- 
try in this ter- 
ritory. 


M. G. ROBERTSON; 


New York Manager for 
Steel Company 
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Makes Sales Headquarters in 
Chicago 

The Insulite Co., well known pioneer manu- 
facturer of wood fiber insulation board, has 
established in Chicago its sales headquarters 
for all territory east of the Rocky Mountains. 
At the same time, several executives have been 
promoted and will make their headquarters 
here, following the pro- 
motion of E. W. Mor- 
rill, former sales man- 
ager to the position of 
assistant vice president, 
with headquarters re- 
maining in Minneapolis. 

The new salesmanager 
is M. G. Jensen, for- 





M. J. JENSEN 
Chicago 
Appointed Sales 
Manager 





merly eastern district 
manager, who now will 
be in charge of eastern, 
southern, central and 
western dealer sales’ 
districts, as well as in- 
dustrial and cold stor- 
age sales, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

S. J. O’Connor is promoted to assistant sales 
manager, and Joe Sanders, Jr., also comes to 
Chicago as manager of sales promotion and 
publicity; he will be available for constant 
promotional and sales assistance in the field. 

The advertising department will remain in 
Minneapolis, with H. H. Strobusch in charge. 
P. B. Brill is the new manager of the eastern 
district, at New York. W. M. Temple, of At- 
lanta, Ga., continues as southern district man- 
ager. T. J. Lindstrom, of Minneapolis, will 
be in charge of the northwest district. M. C. 
Juell, of Los Angeles, remains as manager of 
the California district. 








Housing Campaign Getting 
Organized 


The Chicago Committee, Better Housing 
Program, under the chairmanship of Howard 
J. White, is at work on perfecting fifty or more 
neighborhood community organizations through- 
out the city, which are expected to be in oper- 
ation within a few weeks, and already eight 
are ready to promote housing activities and 
answer home owners’ and prospective home 
owners’ questions. These committees, and the 
names of their chairman, are: 

West Ridge, Walter E. Carlson, 2154 Devon 
Avenue; Howard-Ashland, Robert E. Fergu- 
son, 1635 Howard Street; Albany Park, Ed- 
win H. Manasse, 3944 Lawrence Avenue; Up- 
town, Charles M. Torcom, headquarters in of- 
fices of Victor J. Curto in Lawrence Hotel 
Building; Woodlawn-Hyde Park, Dr. J. P. 
Hammond, headquarters in Midway State Bank 
Building, 6236 Cottage Grove Avenue; South 
Shore, O. H. Hargrove, 1877 East 71st Street; 
Roseland-Pullman, J. W. Crane; Mid-South 
Side, headquarters in offices of Reilly & Brown, 
103 East 47th Street. 


Mill Sends Live Christmas Trees 
to Its Friends 


Tacoma, Wasu., Dec. 15.—Thousands of in- 
dividuals in all parts of the United States will 
receive a sample of the beauty of the evergreen 
forests of the Pacific Northwest as the result 
of a unique holiday gesture now being made by 
the sales department of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. of this city. The company has ob- 
tained several thousand perfectly formed minia- 
ture Christmas trees, and is mailing them in a 
live condition to firms and individuals in other 
parts of the United States. The trees measure 
about eight inches in height. Their roots are 
packed in damp moss, and the trees are encased 
in small cedar boxes. 
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Maise® D Hardwood 
umber 


Operated by CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis Street, CHICAGO 
Telephone Canal 1830, 1831, 0118 











on Oped , ENGELMANN SPRUCE 
We own ond sepecouns enceptionel enelty stocks in 
We represent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 


LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


332 S$. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 
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The Gift 
Unique 


Christmas is not as far away as 
you think. This year give some- 
thing absolutely unique — some- 
thing only you, among all your 
friends, can give. 


What will be possessed with 
such pride, and prized as long, as 
one of the Lumberman Poet’s 
books, autographed by Douglas 
Malloch himself? Give them to 
your friends, as a friend of his— 


something only you can give them. 


We suggest especially “The 
It is filled with 
Mr. Malloch’s helpful and hearten- 


ening philosophy. 


Heart Content.” 


Order as many copies as you 
wish, and we will have Mr. Mal- 
loch autograph them, and will 


mail them to you immediately. 


The price is $1.25 each, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn Street, 


Chicago, II. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me by return mail —— 
autographed copies of “The Heart Con- 
tent,” by Douglas Malloch, “the lumber- 
man poet,” at $1.25 each, postpaid. Check 
for $ Send books to: 


enclosed. 
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Lumber Exports Increase as 


Result of Co-operative 
Methods 


Wasuincron, D. C., Dec. 17.—The remark- 
able success achieved by the producers of 
California redwood, in the recent develop- 
ment of foreign markets, through co-opera- 
tive efforts, is. worthy of the highest praise 
and should serve as an example to other 
lumber producers, according to Axel H. Ox- 
holm, chief of the Forest Products Division, 
Department of Commerce. Mr. Oxholm has 
just returned to Washington from an ex- 
tended trip through the lumber export re- 
gions of the South and the West Coast. 

The California redwood mills, according 
to Mr. Oxholm, formed an export corpora- 
tion under the Webb-Pomerene Act, com- 
prising 100 percent of the producing mills. 
For joint account of the members, foreign 
markets are covered by traveling represen- 
tatives who demonstrate the uses of this 
specialty wood. The export orders received 
from all parts of the world are allocated to 
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the various members by the central export 
organization, which also co-operates with 
independent export organizations handling 
this commodity. As a result, the exports of 
redwood have increased every month in spite 
of business depression, and, what is more 
important, the prices obtained have exceeded 
the domestic Code prices by 10 to 15 per- 
cent. 

The experience of the redwood mills 
clearly demonstrates the beneficial effect of 
maintaining a consistent export policy, and 
the necessity of educating the foreign trade 
in regard to the uses and qualities of Amer- 
ican woods. The salvation of our lumber 
export trade, according to Mr. Oxholm, lies 
in the establishment of regional lumber ex- 
port organizations along the lines effected 
by the California redwood industry, and 
for these organizations to work out stand- 
ard methods of handling the export  busi- 
ness. Exporters in the South and on the 
Pacific Coast are now taking steps to ef- 
fect such organizations as suggested by Mr. 
Oxholm, at the meetings held for this purpose 
during his trip. 





Charts Give Rapid Solutions 


The following charts, designed for the use of valuation engineers, and furn- 
ishing rapid solutions of many of the problems they meet with in their work, are 
published by the courtesy of the compiler, Howard R. Krinbill, valuation engi- 
neer, Washington, D. C. Mr. Krinbill owns the copyright to them, and they 
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Warns Against Enlarging Public 
Forests 


PorTLAND, Ore., Dec. 17.—At the annual con- 
yention of the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association (a preliminary telegraphic _re- 
port of ay appeared on page 19 of the Dec. 
$ issue), . Jewett, newly elected president, 
warned Bor Bat the danger of enlarging the pub- 
lic forests. This he contended would make more 
dificult the competition for the privately owned 
forest lands. He added that to provide loans 
to private timber owners without arranging re- 
lief from taxes and protection against govern- 
ment competition would simply increase the 
ultimate burden on the private holdings. 

In continuing his address, dealing with the 
general subject, “Forest Finance,” Mr. Jewett 
departed from the more technical aspects of the 
question to deal with fundamental conceptions 
of business and enterprise. He made a careful 
defense of the principles of individualism. “I 
think I have observed,” he remarked, “that the 
man who works for himself does so with a more 
fundamental look to the future. He knows that 
his security will depend upon making proper 
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decisions. Then if his success has made him 
reasonably secure, he is free to give play to this 
enterprise. Private enterprise is becoming in- 
creasingly bogged down with socialistic burdens ; 
and with universal socialism there will be no 
freedom of choice.” 

The convention dealt with many aspects of 
forest policy, both social, political and scienti- 
fic. E, T. Allen, prominent forestry engineer, 
made a memorable address which is summarized 
on another page of this issue. 





Washington Concern Buys 
State Timber 


Montesano, WaAsH., Dec. 15.—The Simpson 
Logging Co., of Shelton, Wash., has purchased 
the following timber from the State at public 
auction here, paying $81,000 for the allotment. 
According to the State’s cruise, the timber in- 
cludes 14,771,000 feet of yellow fir; 2,394,000 
feet of dead standing yellow fir; 2,265,000 feet 
of down yellow fir; 308,000 feet of spruce; 
267,000 feet of red fir; 3,544,000 feet of cedar; 
184,000 feet of silver fir, and 9,359,000 feet of 
hemlock. 





of Timber Valuation Problems 


must not be reproduced without his permission. 


Readers who find it necessary 


to solve valuation problems of this character, are invited to test these tables on 
their work and to write the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as to whether they have 


proved helpful. 
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For Public Utilit ties having stable distribution 
normal meinfonance Th the fo long FORMULA A may 
be used for a rough check en Depreciation Reserve: 
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Government Invites Bids on 


Levee Lumber 


New Or eEans, Dec. 17.—Bids have been re- 
ceived by the U. S. Engineer’s Office, Second 
New Orleans District, for the construction of 
approximately 40,934 linear feet of wooden re- 
vetment. Of the twelve projects included, four 
will involve the utilization of No. 2 common 
Tidewater red cypress, 85 percent heart or bet- 
ter in any cross section or No. 2 common Cali- 
fornia redwood, in which cases all materials, in- 
cluding lumber, will be furnished in place (with 
labor) bv the contractors. These projects in- 
clude 35,092 feet for Ironton levee; 99,651 feet 
for the Myrtle Grove levee; 351,291 feet for the 
Little Texas levee; and 54,317 feet for the 
Millaudon levee. In eight projects, the lumber 
to be used will be No. 1 common rough south- 
ern pine treated with eight pounds of creosote 
by the empty cell process, and will be furnished 
by the engineers. The pine will be used in the 
following projects: 60,145 feet in the Live Oak 
levee ; 32,581 feet in Upper Orange Farm levee; 
57,900 feet in the Nairn-Vaccaro levee; 266,872 
feet in the Kamlah-Henderson levee; 60,158 feet 
in the Lower Henderson levee; 445,270 feet in 
the Upper Venice levee; 24,501 feet in the 
Venice levee; and 80,659 feet in the Belair levee. 
The above estimates are net, there being no al- 
lowance for wastage. 





Pioneer Operation on Grays 
Harbor Cuts Last Log 


ABERDEEN, WasH., Dec. 15.—Closing of the 
logging operations of the Donovan-Corkery Co., 
in the Wishkah Valley, near here, now in prog- 
ress, marks the end of the oldest logging enter- 
prise on Grays Harbor. The company, which 
originally was known as the Coates-Fordney 
Co., has operated on Grays Harbor for more 
than a third of a century. The present com- 
pany purchased the Coates- Fordney Co. hold- 
ings in 1923. The suspension of operations is 
necessitated by the fact that the land has been 
logged off. 





Basket and Veneer Concern 
Buys Logaing Equipment, 
Timber 


Soutu BENpb, Wasu., Dec. 15.—Purchase of 
the logging equipment, splash dam and driving 
richts of the Palix Log Driving Co., on the 
Middle Palix River, near here, by the Coast 
Basket & Veneer Co., of St. Tohn’s, Ore., was 
announced here this week. Officials of the lat- 
ter company said that they would begin operat- 
ing soon. The deal included sale of the com- 
plete holdings of the Palix Log Driving Co., 
which was owned by Everett Rogers. The new 
owner also has acauired 280 acres of timber 
land nearby from F. Dement, of Bend, Ore., 
and will produce spruce logs for its Portland 
plant. The company will have about 50,000,000 
feet of timber available near here. 


Likely to O. K. Change in Indian 


Timber Contracts 


HoouraM, Wasu., Dec. 15.—The Taholah In- 
dian Agency here has received word from the 
Indian Service headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., that a modification of Indian timber con- 
tracts on the Quinsault reservation, near here, 
probably will be authorized. Upon the modi- 
fication and signing of additional contracts 
hangs the fate of the common carrier railroad 
proposed for this region by the Polson Log- 
ging Co. Even after the modification is au- 
thorized, it was pointed out, some time will be 
required for the new contracts to be drawn and 
signed. In most cases, the contracts must be 
passed upon by allottees or their heirs, as only 
about one-half of one percent of the lands are 
tribally owned. The biggest difficulty, accord- 
ing to Indian officials, will be finding the heirs 
and obtaining their signatures. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Ferndale—Jorgenson Bros. suc- 
ceeded by J. H. Jorgenson. 

Pasadena—Pasadena Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Manhattan Corporation, 151 East Del Mar. 

San Francisco—California Sugar & White Pine 
Co. changed name to California Sugar & Western 
Pine Co. 

Sierra Madre—Sierra Madre Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Manhattan Corporation, 38 E. Montecito 
Ave. 

Temple City—Temple Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Manhattan Corporation. 

FLORIDA. Kissimmee—Mach Lumber & Crate 
Mill succeeded by Osceola Crate Mill (Inc.). 

KENTUCKY. Cloverport — Cloverport Planing 
Mill Co. succeeded by Carl Hagman. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Rock (P. O. at Middleboro) 
—Atwood Box Factory goodwill and inventory, 
comprising about a million and a half feet of lum- 
ber, has been purchased by Acushnet Saw Mills 
Co., New Bedford. Levi O. Atwood, owner and 
manager of the Atwood business, is retiring from 
business due to ill health. The Atwood plant will 
be closed. 

MISSOURI. Linn—Scruggs-Guhleman Lumber 
Co. of Jefferson City acquired the Linn Hardware 
Co. here and will convert it into a combination 
hardware and lumber business under the name of 
Scruggs-Guhleman Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. New York City (Man.-Brx.)—Nor- 
man T. Moore Manufacturing Co. succeeded by 
American Blocking Wood Corporation, 1 West 
139th St. 

Brooklyn—Kelly Lumber Co., 1164 Broadway, 
assets purchased by Joseph Schildknecht Sons of 
New York City (Queens), who will operate that 
yard as a branch. 

Rochester—Rochester Show Case Works: Fol- 
lowing death of Charles W. Maier, proprietor, es- 
tate disposed of assets to Storandt Co. who con- 
solidated with their business and incorporated as 
Rochester Show Case Works-Storandt Industries 
(Inc.), 404 Platt St. 

OHIO. Beloit—lIra Stanley succeeded by A. E. 
Irwin. 

Cleveland—A. & B. Box Co. merged into Cozier 
Wood Package Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Shawnee—Bell-Heard Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Bell Lumber Co.; incorporated for 
$30,000. 

TENNESSEE. Covington—C. H. Hill Lumber 
Co. stock and good-will sold and planing mill and 
other equipment leased to . T. Wood, who hag 
been connected with Mr. Hill in the lumber busi- 
ness for several years. 

WISCONSIN. Elcho—Forest County Lumber Co. 
changed name to Elcho Corporation. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Coast Crate Co. has 
engaged in box distributing business at 1515 East 
7th St., under management of H. Mayeda. 

Los Angeles—Keystone Lumber Yard has been 
opened at 21900 South Figueroa St., under man- 
agement of Charles L. Janeway. 

Palm Springs—Dill Lumber Co. has opened a 
yard here; headquarters at Arlington. 

IOWA. Pierson—Farmers Cooperative Co. is add- 
ing lumber and building materials. 

MISSISSIPPI. Port Gibson—J. B. McGehee of 
Memphis, representing the Southern Lumber Co., 
has opened offices here for the purpose of handling 
lumber for public sale. A yard will be estabished 
when a suitable location is secured. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Meyer Sonenblum, 1155 
MacDonald Ave.; retail. 

OREGON. Portland—Western Picture Frame Co. 
has been established at 725 S. W. Ist Ave., by C. L. 
Luckey. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Altoona—Buchanan Lumber 
Co. has opened a branch yard and office at 618 
Eighth Ave. 

TEXAS Mcody—A. J. Sebastian has opened a 
yard here under name of Sebastian Lumber Co. 


Incorporations 


IDAHO. Coeur d’Alene—Clyde Timber Co. W. 
W. Witherspoon interested. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—Chesapeake Cooperage 


Co., 622 Equitable Building. Joseph Townsend 
England interested. 
MICHIGAN. _Detroit—McKenzie Cooperage Co., 


1702 National Bank Building: $10,000. 
Hastings—Hastings Co. (Inc.); to make toy 
blocks and games. Rents space from Grand 
Rapids Bookcase & Chair Co. Officers: president, 
W. B. Tucker; vice president and plant manager, 
A. O. Shafer; secretary-treasurer, W. G. Jenkins. 


MISSOURI. Springfield — Springfield Farmers 
Lumber Co.; $25,000. Grover S. McSpadden inter- 
ested. 


NEW JERSEY. Bayonne—M. J. Monahan (Inc.): 
care of Charles Rubenstein, 545 Broadway; build- 
ing materials. 

NEW YORK. New York—Artwood Parlor Frame 
Corporation; to manufacture furniture. Samuel L. 
Orlinger, 375 Fulton St., interested. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Sylva—Jackson Furniture 
Co.; $10.000. J. R. Long interested. 

OREGON. Marshfield—Coos Oregon Logging Co.: 
$25.000. Joseph A. McKeown interested. 

Portland—Dutch Canyon Logging Co.: $1,000. 
Chartered by Ivan F. Phipps and David L. Davis. 

VIRGINIA. Lynchburg—F. L. Showalter (Inc.): 


$25,000. General engineering, construction and 
contracting business. F. L. Showalter, Lynchburg, 
is president. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Lory Lumber 
Co., 515 Florida St.; $5,000. Incorporators: C. P. 
McCabe; R. N. Stephens, Jr.; and L. B. Hawkins. 

Welch—M. E. Crisp Lumber Co.; $5,000. In- 
corporators: Mr. and Mrs. M. E. Crisp and Robert 
Boyd, all of Welch. 


Casualties 


INDIANA. Marengo—Sawmill of Claude Poe was 
destroyed by fire, at an estimated loss of $8,000, 
with no insurance. As there were contracts to 
keep the mill running during all the winter months, 
it probably will be rebuilt within a short time. 
Lumber stacked in the yard was not damaged. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore (Hillsdale)—Kitchen 
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Cabinet Corporation building and plant were de- 
stroyed by fire, largely covered by insurance. 


MISSISSIPPI. Pelahatchie—Pearl River Valley 
Lumber Co. sawmill and power house damaged by 
fire. The planing mill and all lumber are intact 
Plans for rebuilding have not yet been determined. 


NEBRASKA. Omaha—Hoagland Lumber (Co 
warehouse swept by fire, destroying and damaging 
$15,000 worth of white pine. Loss covered by in. 
surance. 


VERMONT. Whitingham—L. H. Sawyer & Son 
sawmill destroyed by fire. No insurance, 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARIZONA. Phoenix—Home Lumber & Mill Co. 
20th Ave. and Fillmore St.; Charles Tomlinson’ 
manager. ; 


NORTH CAROLINA. Pittsboro—J. C. Williams 
and Harvey Steadman have purchased the Nooe 
Planing Mill and adjoining property locatec be. 
tween the tracks of the Seabord Air Line Railway 
and the Raleigh Highway. A new mill building 
was constructed and new machinery installed. 


WASHINGTON. Rochester—W. D. Jones of 
Oakville, plans sawmill here to cost about $30,000. 


“What Wood Is That?” Answered 


in Four New Books 


To the reviewer’s desk have come four books 
dealing with the description, identification and 
use of timbers. The four differ widely in 
method and scope and in the type of reader to 
which they are directed ; but, considered broadly, 
they have a general similarity of purpose. The 
subject of timber characteristics has been studied 
by the botanist from a purely scientific view- 
point, and by the practical lumberman from the 
viewpoint of a manufacturer or merchant. These 
four books, in different ways and in different 
degrees, combine these scientific and practical 
findings. 

Perhaps the most formidable of these volumes, 
measured in the range of its information, is en- 
titled, “A Manual of the Timbers of the World.” 
The author is Alexander L. Howard, who has 
had more than forty years of experience in the 
British timber trade. He states that he has 
confined his comments to species of wood with 
which he has a practical familiarity. The range 
of his knowledge may be guessed from the fact 
that the Index of Vernacular Names contains 
some 6,000 items; only a small proportion of 
which would be familiar to a lumberman of the 
United States. Mr. Howard states that the 
scarcity of timber in the markets after the 
World War, and the known fact that commer- 
cial forests were being used faster than they 
were being replaced, led to the exploitation of 
hitherto unknown timbers; particularly those of 
the Orient and the tropics. This book includes 
these woods, along with more familiar species. 
The method is to arrange descriptions in alpha- 
betical order, give the vernacular and scientific 
names, the weight of the wood when dry, its 
geographical source and a description of its ap- 
pearance, characteristics and use. The book, 
which is well indexed, contains 672 pages and 
sells for $12. It can be obtained from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at this price. 

The second book is entitled “Identification of 
the Timbers of Temperate North America,” and 
is the work of Samuel J. Record, Professor of 
Forest Products, Yale Universitv. Dr. Record’s 
book, while intended to be useful to the lum- 
ber trade, has followed a more scientific, tech- 
nical method. The first section is devoted to a 
study of wood anatomy. The second part is a 
descriptive key to some eighty kinds of woods, 
arranged according to scientific groupings with 
extensive notes, duly indexed, describing the 
appearance and characteristics of these woods. 
There is an extensive bibliography, an exhaus- 
tive index and a series of microscopic reproduc- 
tions. The book would be useful to a lumber- 
man trained in scientific technique; but it doubt- 
less will find its most extensive use as a text in 
forestry courses. It sells for $3. 

The third book is entitled, “Identification of 
the Commercial Timbers of the United States,” 
and is the work of Drs. Harry P. Brown and 


Alexis J. Panshin, of the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry. It is one of the American 
Forestry Series, issued under the consulting edi- 
torship of Walter Mulford, of the University 
of California. This series is intended for the 
college student, the practising forester and men 
in the forest industries. While this book is in- 
tended for the forester, the plant anatomist, the 
engineer and the architect, it does not overlook 
the needs of the layman. Chief emphasis has 
been placed upon wood anatomy. Following a 
preliminary description of tree growth and wood 
properties and characteristics, there are two 
keys for identification; one based upon features 
visible to the naked eye or the hand lens, and 
the second upon more minute features. Fol- 
lowing this is a description of woods by species. 
The book is extensively illustrated with photo- 
micrographs. It is carefully cross-indexed for 
ready reference. It may be secured from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s price 
of $3. 

The fourth book bears the name, “The Physi- 
cal Properties of Lumber.” Its author, G. F. 
Ivey, is a furniture manufacturer. In the pref- 
ace he states that “I have looked in vain for 
a book which, in practical form, would give in- 
formation regarding the physical properties of 
lumber. I find that there is a demand for such 
a book from high school boys who are studying 
manual training and also from thousands of am- 
bitious young men who are working in furni- 
ture factories and other woodworking indus- 
tries.” The work has been drawn from well- 
known sources of information, and it makes use 
of a minimum of scientific terminology. It deals 
with properties of wood, grading of lumber, 
weight, hardness, shrinkage, strength and pro- 
duction of lumber. Three-fifths of the book is 
given to a description of the principal species of 
trees. 





Report on Mississippi Timber 


New Orteans, Dec. 14.—A preliminary re- 
port on the timber stands of a tract of 4,500,000 
acres in the Bottom-land Hardwood Region of 
Mississippi has been issued by the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station. This is Forest 
Survey Release No. 6. It is part of a survey 
that eventually will cover the whole South. 

The Hardwood Unit with which this study 
is concerned lies along the western part of Mis- 
sissippi and borders on Louisiana and Arkansas, 
The study, which is both statistical and descrip- 
tive, makes a tabulation of forest and nonforest 
lands and an analvsis of kinds and extent o 
standing timber. Those desiring copies of the 
release or additional information about the sur- 
vey should address the experiment station at 348 
Baronne Street., New Orleans. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Buyers Take More Interest in Southern Pine as Mills 
Mark Up Scarce Items 


While holiday season demand for southern pine is be- 
hind the production, reports of identical mills showed it 24 
percent above last year’s during the week ended Dec. 8. 
As shipments to date this year have exceeded the produc- 
tion, some items are becoming scarce at mills, especially 
higher grades of dimension and flooring. Distributors also 
find their assortments depleted, and are taking such inter- 
est in the market that much heavier placements are ex- 
pected after inventory time, especially as they find the 
mills beginning to mark up lists. Though consumption on 
the whole has declined seasonally, southern rural demand 
is keeping up the average. Sales have been running 
strongly to the higher grades, with lowers dull and weak. 
Call for timbers and other items for heavy construction 
has shown a falling off. Rains are making logging diffi- 
cult in some sections. 

North Carolina pine business has been dull, but bad 
weather has curtailed production to below Code levels, and 
prices are unchanged. Buyers of box grades have tended 
to hold off the market, hoping for abandonment of Code 
minima and lower quotations, though the grades they use 
now sell below cost to produce. The slowness of trade in 
the North Atlantic States is to large extent offset by good 
buying in the South, especially of uppers for remodeling. 

Arkansas Soft Pine trade, after a temporary lull, is again 
attaining volume, buyers feeling that, with many items 
short, they had better place orders early for their new year 
needs. A number of items, especially of shed stock, are 
hard to buy, and mills are having to defer shipment of 
orders that call for them and sometimes to limit sales. 


Trade in Northern Pine Better; Hemlock and Eastern 
Spruce Show Seasonal Declines 


Northern pine sales showed an increase in the week 
ended Dec. 15, despite unfavorable weather in consuming 
sections. Northwest rural yards have been asking for 
small lots for rush delivery, but, in the Niagara area, yard 
trade is seasonally quiet. Mill stocks have been reduced 
during the year, and quotations are stronger. 

Trade in northern hemlock is about half its summer 
volume, and is just about even with the small current out- 
put. Mi§ll stocks are a little above the low level of last 
year, and unfilled order files are much smaller, because last 
year the mills had CCC business on their books. 

New orders for eastern spruce amount of only about 
half the current production; mill stocks are small, and un- 
filled orders have declined to 12 percent of them. While 
scantling has weakened, larger dimension sizes and espe- 
cially dry stock are above Code levels. 


West Coast Mills Report That Stock Shortages Are 
Putting Strength Into Prices 


An increase of about 30 percent in domestic cargo busi- 
ness accounts for West Coast orders during the two weeks 
ended Dec. 15 being 11% percent above the production; 
rail trade showed a further seasonal slackening off, and 
there was no change in the volume of foreign orders. Pro- 
duction, as reported by identical mills, declined a little. 

Rail trade is much disturbed by uncertainty about the 
future of price-maintenance. Yard buyers are apparently 
taking no more than they must and have been reducing 
their stocks, many feeling that mill prices will be lower. 
The mills, however, find their stocks broken because of 
restricted output under the Code, and are bullish about 


price advances as soon as buying for spring needs begins. 
The possibility of some arrangement for lower freight costs 
to the middle West, by either water or rail, is another 
hindering influence. 

A heavy addition has been made to unfilled orders for 
the Atlantic coast, and some scarcity of ship space for the 
spring movement is expected, though rate is to remain at 
$12 well into the new year. As receipts in the East to date 
have been only about half the previous year’s, stocks are 
depleted; and mills are now reporting shortages of many 
intercoastal items and are advancing prices on these. Cali- 
fornia distributors have been buying so closely that they 
are beginning to feel the need of stock replenishment, and 
with stocks at mills showing shortages, are not so hopeful 
of lower prices as a result of abandonment of minima. 

A decline in Canadian exchange is said to be attracting 
more foreign orders to British Columbia. While North- 
west cargo mills have been finding business dull, they have 
not been operating actively, and are reporting shortages 
of stock, so that their quotations tend to strengthen. 


Some Items of Western Pine Are Advanced as Mill 
Stocks Become Depleted; Inquiry Better 


Bookings of western pine mills in the two weeks ended 
Dec. 15 were nearly fifty percent larger than those for the 
same period last year, and showed a gain over the preced- 
ing two-week period, while production is about a third less 
than last year’s. Though volume is far from satisfactory, 
the mills are encouraged by recent inquiry. Shortages are 
beginning to show in finish and upper grade dimension in 
some of the producing sections, and these are having a 
strengthening effect that will more than offset that of 
abandonment of price-fixing, if it comes. Practically all 
the yard orders are for well mixed cars to include a good 
proportion of selects. No. 2 commons are slow, but mill 
stocks are not excessive. Shop is dull and stocks for the 
present are burdensome, but are not large and will prob- 
ably be absorbed by demand for spring needs. There has 
been a falling off in the demand for special cutting for 
public works projects, and railroads are doing little buying. 
Quotations seem to be well maintained, and advances have 
been reported in scarce items. 


Hardwoods Are Being Inquired For as Stock Shortages 
Bring Stiffening of Quotations 


Business in hardwoods showed improvement, following 
the putting into effect of the new and lower Code prices. 
It looks as if these prices mark the bottom level of the 
market on the bulk of hardwood items. There are said to 
be very few cheap offerings now on the domestic market. 
Some sellers are refusing orders even at new minima, while 


-on scarce items the old Code prices are being obtained. 


Though the requirements of large consumers are season- 
ally small, they are taking more interest in future needs, 
for their stocks are as a rule much smaller than they were 
at this time last year, when they had been filled out by 
pre-Code buying. There has been a better inquiry from 
millwork and flooring plants, because of improved pros- 
pects for housing demand. Withdrawal of low offers in 
the overseas market has caused some lull in buying, but 
shipments are heavy, and it is felt that lowering of Code 
minima will bring a revival in the movement early in the 
new year. Business in the most important foreign market, 
Great Britain, will be helped by abandonment of the prac- 
tice of assessing import duties on basis of full Code prices. 
In some parts of the producing region, rains are making 
logging difficult. 


Statistics, Page 44-45 — Market Reports, Pages 47-50 — Prices, Pages 56-57 
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ON, 


THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex. 
change, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period Dec. 1 to 7, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for November 
to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 



































West East West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard |Drop Siding, Standard| Partition, Standard No. 2 Fencing & CM No. 2 Shortleaf No. 2 Longleaf 
Lengths Lengths, 1x6” Lengths Standard Lengths Dimension Dimension 
1x3” rift— &6" , 16.24 15.19| 2x4” 2x4” 
R No. 117 % x4&6"— eo” at Sb anlin a 14° 2007 28 ya sa 
ester. 51.46 52.83|B&better.. 31.83 *31.00| B&better.. 35.25 *35.04 pe. ates a Sr ae ee... ee ee ee oe 
Longleaf..*59.50 57.50|N0. 1 .... 28.96 28.94 No. 2 Shiplap and _ a eae — 
Rough Finish 10-20’ - 2x6 - 2x6” 
J = Boards, Std. Lgth. 12 & 14’ 17.18 16.75 
No. 1 Assorted patterns B& iy +: J oo 112 & 14’.. 18.50 *2025 
Shortleaf.. 41.50 *42.10|,. aeieta hiteies better— Shortl’tf— 16’ ....... 17.57 17.20) 52, - So oo 
Longleaf... .... *%43.70 Bé&better.. 34.15 32.50!Inch thick— 1x8” 19.30 18.33 2x8” 16° ....... 19.00 19.00 
iy sna Qmente. S seve SE70 SEGRE. veseacn *36.00 *36 XG eee . 8.33 | o% p — 
No. 2..... 29.50 29.25|No. 1 ae Cree, oe shtes 36.00 #3613 AxlO" .... 30.17 19.03) 18, & 10-. tee isetlies 
1x3” flat Surfaced Finish, |8” ....... 36.00 36.00 |1x12 - $8.07 31.45)2° ------- 19.32 18.67/12 & 14’.. .... 18.00 
grain— __ ee 10-20’ 1x5&10” .. 43.00 *42.22| Longl’f— 2x10” . re Pe *20.50 19.00 
B&better.. 35.39 34.88] pepetter oer cuekss *55.25 *55.19lix9” ..... 20.00 *19.69|12,% 14°: 18-54 18.17) 9.9» 
No. 1 .... 31.48 31.03 Inch thick— 1x10” 20.50 20.10 BY seeavws 19.50 19.60 y 
No. 2 .... 23.13 2100/4” 1.0... 40.19 38.50|5&6/4 thick— 1x12” |... 27.00 *26.77 |2x12” os @10.. «+++ Ce 
1x4” rift— 6” a/asee ciara 42.03 39.00 [4-8 wees 51.25 50.00 aria Me eS ? ° 12 & 14’.. 19.03 17.17 haaala er 
B&better 8” ....... 41.84 39.00]/5&10" .... 61.50 54.75 No. 1 Shortlent OP csvanns 19.74 19.35] 2*12 
Shortleaf.. 50.67 49.83|1x10” .... 48.55 47.00 ) eer 65.25 *63.00 Dimension 13 & 14’.. .... 30.47 
Longleaf..*54.00 ....|1X5”" ..--. 44.50 eye 2x4” No. 1 Longleaf 16’ ....... +++. 20.83 
No. 1— 12” ...... 61.05 59.00/ Casing, Base & Jamb/i> « 14’ .. 24.09 24.00 Dimension 
Shortleaf.. 38.98 40.00|5&6/4 thick— 10-20 Re swiss 25.03 25.00 | 2x4” Timbers, 2 & Under, 
Longleaf..*40.00 ....|4, 6, 8”.... 53.00 *53.21| B&better, ” 22 , or 94 KF o. 
No. 2 .... 27.00 29.54)5&10” .... 60.80 60.00) ryt 14’ .. 22.67 22.50 +4 & 1¢.. os 324-55 Longleaf— 
fs 12”... ' 68.75 *68.45|1%4" ..-.. *46.89 *46.19|)¢, 7 Ry 4 . 25.17 
1x4” flat ae”... Cee. eneee” Ct oo. 29.09 | 2x6” 3x4 & 4x4”*26.22 25.00 
grain— c— 1x5&10” .. 50.00 47.00] 9x8" 12 & 14’.. 23.50 25.00] 4x6—8x8”. 25.50 24.00 
ee yt a Inch thick— 12 & 14’ 23.75 23.50 a ausewo 24.50 *24.55 peer en ae 34.67 
No. veee 3144 31.3114" ......, 36.19 33.50 . veuae baap “** pen «S200 12ue" 5xX10—10x10*30.55 33.00 
No. 2 .... 16.85 17.44]/6” ....... 34.88 34.67 aoe a ee gee fates 24.25 24.00) Ty & 147.. 25.00 #24.38| 3& 4X12”... .£42.00 44.13 
Ceiling, Standara |38” ..... | 34.25 34.67) 1x4" ..... 29.81 29.40] 9x10” Oe cancels 25.50 *25.30| X12-12x12°40.00 43.00 
Lengths 1x5&10” .. 39.71 38.00|1x6" ..... $1.61 31.59)497 25.00 24.50|2x10” Shortleaf— 
%x4”"— ars 50.25 50.00 + See OR =e +2. *27.00] 9x4@ a Mi wae 
B&better..*25.84 26.00 No. 1 Shiplap and |j¢’ |||... 25.83 25.75|14’....... 1s MHine ae oe 
No. 1 *23.00 23.14 Plaster Lath Boards, 10-20’ if” .:..... SU80 “O0.E0l aeaeeee os oar a 
& x4" — %x1%", 4’ 1x8” .... 31.08 30.63] 2x12” _, | 2x12” 5x10-10x10"24.00 24:00 
B&better.. 26.06 26.00|No. 1 .... 3.24  3.20|1x5&10" .. 33.96 34.50 12 & 14’.. 27.04 26.50)12 & 14’.. 31.50 *34.49| 3&4x12”... 29.00 *31.00 
No. 1 .... 23.00 23.03|No. 2.... 2.40 2.44 }1x12” .... 43.88 3.75116" ....--- 29.00 31.50}16’ ....... *32.83 *39.50| 5x12—-12x12”"29.35 *28.00 
Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual Seattle, Wash., Dee. 15.—Prices for red Following a 
sales were reported to the Western Pine cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 being tom mill y ney a a. ee 
1 er oF ne ng ae the —— to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: weilgnts, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
ov. 15 to 30, inclusive. Averages include mills duri h reek 5: 
beth direct and wholesale sales, and are Beveled “ae — “BR” alae a ae ae 
ase c specified it s ly. tati 
ee ee ER oc recnscnceel $20.50 $18.50 $16.00 $-inch 4-inch 
ee RE catcvannau eae 24.50 20.50 18.00 | B&better, edge grain.......... $53.00 $52.50 
5/4x8” 6/4x8" | G-inch ........e0e+- 25.50 23.50 19.00 | wo. 1 fat jag rete ee eeaee ty ys 
SELECTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & wdr. & wdr. Clea Bungalow Sidin -inch _ The cee eee eee ew ennne . . 
_f eyreeece™ $40.88 $52.25 $51.67 | 8-inch ......... Petesars see tienaep onal g35.00 | N° 2 flat grain................ 21.00 22.50 
DRL. 5 eae cies 37.08 44.75 LS: #843 eee . 45.00 Ceiling 5/8ene f, ana Partition 
SHop. S2S— No. 1 No. 2 BB-EIMER cccccsccces Or ee eee eee eee eee . 57.00 » ’ No _— eeeeresscesces yt 
a ee $28.82 $22.08 Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 8-18’ Partition, 3/4x4” B&better............ 36.00 
6 rrr teeeteeseeess -+++ 28.80 22.44 psy a S4S Boston partition, 11/16x4” B&better.... 32.00 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 i or hous Drop Siding, No. 116, 1x6” B&better.... 35.00 
aio gee? $19.69 $18.09 | 1X8" oe. e eee eee eee eeee beet tence eeees $37.00 Mon cs cic 31.00 
a :. 23.85 SESS | TEER, Correeeetesessersccencssnees ..+++ 37.00 BE Misbecsns 23.00 
ga |” nee re SEE CEs. Nes eeesemeeersasroennseceneseeson Hip + Soe: BEC, SH WI. 0 ss vccscncsccess 31.00 
Idaho White Pine 56 /4x8” | 1x16" 12122222DIIIIIDIITIIIIIIEIE: 12l00 , Finish, Surfaced, B&better 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & war eee eens Dra et atte alakan ea ae a Gres. 17.00 1x4 TTT eee teen eee eee ween ese eeennes $40.00 
SL Gadivebderduntesined er re cassbnpeneeeneeaen 82.00 | 1XGKST de eee ee eee eee eee e tenes 42.00 
PUG dees teaccenneeens eres 39.67 52.00 | 1x22&24” ....... PRAT SAREE sae GENE DEERE SON TERA Seeeterearenesrerersrens 49.00 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No.1 No. 2 No. 3 Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-18’ yee eee yt 
 sesvwenweeeee $31.90 $24.77 See Re inaccasva RE i SRO EEE ES ages aeeabetanet de netlac sabealdeteaiccmacd- fe 72:00 
RS 59.77 35.32 Sia bl gstiecqantneseavesssresss steels . 25.00 eines. ae = iieiee, te et Sa _ 
No. 4, 4/4 S20r4S RWRL .....-ccccee $14.20 Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths Casing, 1x4” as — eabiene -™ = better $46.00 
Sugar Pine Series 8000— ent ach te ceca is ae pel ens ai: 50.00 
1x8” 5/4x8” 6/4x8” Listing under $3 ......cccccccccceces 63 RE ene Sertich 49.00 
Se.ects, S2 or 4S—& wdr. & wdr. & war. Listing $3 and Over ........eeceeeees . 58%, Base Antillas AE laa late tel anes Gta 49.00 
SS pie $63.55 $60.17 $62.14 | Series 7000— ' Aoi: — : 
wee eaceseonecns 61.08 56.42 50.70 ee, OO GE. bids cece cee reere twee 63% oO 
es os pare saes 47.50 46.30 «46.36 | ‘Listing $6 and over......00.02200.01. ie BES 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ Boar j 
Te edn wig Sia $36.45 $26.92 $20.75 100 lin. ft. | $48, No. 1 1x6”, podbapeteetreyes 32.00 
6.45 z 7 - 3 Ln. colnteebineseceysweaes $ 
DUD. beateaagnckeds 35.05 26.95 he Oe, Ae $0.31 DE wisnaadegsheoseneee te 45.00 
DA cvntisvdveneans 46.95 29.43 ee ie >, ste enter e ee eeeeeenes 37 PR aiivisesenduwneeetc oe 22.00 
Larch—Douglas Fir BG” +é6scoeebewee hoes oneedeeceneraceesne 52 sn nic wid w adie wn egre werent 30.00 
Dintension, The. FT. SEE «cisccevcecieners $20.01 a ee ar 
Dimension, No. 1, 2x6&8”.............. 18.78 OS Se ee eee 15. 
Boards, No. 3, S2or4S 1x8”...........-. 18.21 WEST COAST LOGS ee ee I haan e st adeet tends es anee eu 18.00 
Flooring, vertical gr. C&btr 4” RL...... 31.23 R Dimension, 84S 
Seattle, Dee. 15.—Average prices of logs: ee SF Jarre $25.00 
Fir: No. 1, $19-17; No. 2, $15-13; No. 3, Co at dew anv ewnene 23.50 
WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE $10-9; Peelers, $24. “ RTE dv ivadrtpdecc baie bees 30.00 
Cedar: Gningie logs, $7-10; lumber logs, | Mo. , Be 67 16% 20 occ cccsseccencccces 21.00 
[Special telegram to American LUMBERMAN] , aa I. so Petigh wats kas atcn men 18.00 
Portland, Ore, Dee. 17-—The following are Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $10.50-11. Den stsninsmenenewieeteeeas 20.00 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: - - No. 1 Lath 
Finish— Factory stock— (Special telegram to Auszican Luussaman) ge ARIA 0 Oe $3.35 
1x12” ......-- $55.00 4/4 $22.00 wa Ore., Dee, 17.—Log market quo- —— 
BE” sonavaten ——e ee ons: : 
oT i Oya LILLIE Buse | Xellow Fir: No. 1, $16; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $8, MAPLE FLOORING 
weeee 42.50@ 44.50  Saeeet eS . . , Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
Beve! siding— 10/4 wcccccece 31.50 Pe . gh or hy St aa tender lege, port the following prices realized f.o.b. floor- 
pepe 23.00 BOVE coscccces 34.00 Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $8@9. ing mill basis, during the week ended Dec. 15: 
x6” Flat gr. 24.00 Lath .......... 4.00 Spruce: No. 1, $17@18; No. 2, $183@14; No. First Second Third 
x6” Vert. gr. 27.00 Green box..... 15.00 3, $8.50@9. Peer crs $67.51 $55.59 $43.01 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 15.—The following re- 
yised minimum prices on red cedar shingles, 
per square f. o. b. mill, become effective 
July 20; prices in brackets represent actual 
current market: 


ze, THE TRADE— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Canis oes be $2.55 + 01 $1.67 

i” (5/2) aa har ans Wsicar 6 2.6 2.01 1.42 
oe” £6 BEL. BE). eee 3.18 2. outs. 35] 1.57 
ae? GEUBEED ceccccees - 3.79 2.1 1.62 
Dimonatene— 

J) p eae 2.94 2.40 

(6”-5/2%"-18) ..... 3.18 
To WHOLESALERS (Less discount)— 
- cpsackenbbhusoun ee 2.35 1.85 1.51 
SO” CBSE). cccccecsece 2.47 1.83 1.20 
94” (4 bal. sq.)...... 2.88 1.76 1.32 
Te” CBSE) soccesecs 2.57 1.93 1.34 
Dineneieee— 

CRPBREE FD ccccccscce 2.74 2.24 

Bee "A18) eee 


Mixed Cars—Add 15 cents per square where 
shingles are shipped in mixed cars—except 
when mixed with cedar lumber. 

Kiln Dried Shipments by Water—For kiln 
dried shingles shipped by vessel, add 15 
cents a square for 16- and 18-inch; and 20 
cents @ square for 24-inch. 


OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Memphis 
basis, on oak flooring: 


4 x2%” Hx 4% 3x2” %x1% 





Clr. qtd. wht...$102.00 $84.00 $70.00 ott. 00 

Clr. qtd. red... 86.00 75.00 60.00 

Sel. qtd. wht... 71.00 64.00 48.00 oe:00 

Sel. qtd. red.... 65.00 58.00 48.00 46.00 

Clr. pln. wht... 71.00 62.00 55.00 47.00 

Clr. pln. red.. 68.00 60.00 48.00 47.00 

Sel. pln. wht.. 65.00 52.00 47.00 39.00 

Sel. pln. red.... 65.00 52.00 46.00 40.00 

No. 1 com. wht. 50.00 43.00 35.00 34.00 

No. 1 com. red.. 50.00 43.00 34.50 34.00 

No. 3 com...... 23.00 21.00 18.00 18.00 
x2” %xl%” x2” 

Clr. qtd. wht....$ 80.00 80.00 $90.00 

Cir. qtd. red... 74.00 4.00 80.00 

Sel. qtd. wht.... 62.00 60.00 65.00 

Sel. qtd. red.... 62.00 60.00 64.00 

Clr. pin. wht... 66.00 65.00 71.00 

Clr. pin. red... 65.00 65.00 67.00 

Sel. pln. wht... 63.00 61.00 65.00 

Sel. pln. red.... 62.00 61.00 58.00 

No. 1 com. wht. 42.00 42.00 41.50 

No. 1 com. red. 42.00 42.00 41.00 

No. 2 com...... 22.00 22.00 19.00 


New York delivered prices, o 
base may be obtained by addin 
for }?-inch stock, $8.50; for 
%-inch, 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }#-inch stock, $6; 
for %-inch, $3; for %-inch, $3.50. 


on Johnson City 
to the above: 
-inch, $4; for 
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Announces Paper Shredder 


SAGINAW, Micu., Dec. 17.—Mitts & Merrill 
(Inc.), for many years well known to the lum- 
ber industry as manufacturers of hogs, chippers 
and shredders, have announced a new device, 
the “Air-Fluff’ paper excelsior shredder, 
which is most efficient for its purpose, to reduce 
newspapers, magazines, oiled or waxed or tissue 
paper, cellophane etc. to a fluffy paper excel- 
sior, excellent for packing. By having such a 
machine in its packing room a company can buy 
over-issue papers direct from newsdealers and 
thus save baling expense while at the same time 
preventing the paper from being crushed too 
completely as in a baler. This machine takes 
the folded papers or magazines just as they 
come and by continuous feed shreds them into a 
fluffy mass of excelsior as needed and in the 
amount needed at the time. For storage pur- 





poses the stock is kept in newspaper form, but 
when used it is ready without any pulling out 
and flufing up, as would be necessary with 
baled excelsior. The new machine, shown in 
the accompanying illustration, is fully described 
in an attractive folder which the company will 
send to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN readers on re- 
quest. 


Northern Millwork Concern 
Closes Indefinitely 


OsukosH, Wis., Dec. 17.—The Paine Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, claimed to be the largest 
sash and door plant in the world, employing 
about 600 to 700 hands, has closed its doors for 
an indefinite period, and until such a time as it 
is able to pay off some of its indebtedness. The 








NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are 
as established by 


new minimum 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
oe AsH— FAS SEL Com Com Com 
. SPE 45.00 38.00 32.00 24.00 18.00 
5/4 rica satan ate 50.00 43.00 35.00 26.00 20.00 
6/4 ......... 55.00 48.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 
|. ee 60.00 53.00 43.00 32.00 20.00 
Basswoop— 
ee “wach i kiana 60.00 50.00 37.00 26.00 18.00 
| ae 63.00 53.00 40.00 28.00 20.00 
|. reer 68.00 58.00 42.00 28.00 20.00 
eas 75.00 65.00 50.00 30.00 20.00 
, eae 90.00 80. 00 65.00 43.00 
OS ae 95.00 85.00 70.00 48.00 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $65; or on 
grade, FAS, $75; No. 1, $55: 5/4, No. : and 


better, $70; or on grades, FAS, $80; No. 1, $60. 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
BircH— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
eee 58.00 43.00 37.00 27.00 16.50 
Me neaakese 63.00 48.00 40.00 30.00 19.00 
: Seer 68.00 53.00 45.00 35.00 20.00 
DS did inrgca Bd 73.00 63.00 55.00 40.00 20.00 
) = ers 88.00 73.00 70.00 50.00. ..... 
I? hee anata ihe 93.00 78.00 75.00 55.00 
OO [aa 138.00 128.00 115.00 ..... 
Bares 47.75 37.75 25.75 18.75 
Bee écamanvs 50.50 40.50 28.50 20.00. ..... 
No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 
wrt EtmM— FAS & Sel Com Com 
S Oey 40.00 28.00 24.00 18.00 
54 eT ee eT 40.00 28.00 24.00 20.00 
of ens 40.00 28.00 24.00 20.00 
ae 45.00 33.00 26.00 20.00 
ae 55.00 38.00 ape 
|, aes 65.00 48.00 3.00 
4/4 (Narrow) No. 2&Btr.—$30. +0. 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Sorr MapLeE— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
"Peers 55.00 45.00 32.00 23.00 17.00 
CD) 7 eas 60.00 45.00 38.00 25.00 18.00 
Bia See 65.00 50.00 43.00 30.00 19.00 
ee s<eeuwews 70.00 55.00 48.00 30.00 19.00 


Code pricesf. o. b. 
the Lumber Code Author-ity: 


Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods, 

No. 1 ~. 2 7. 3 

LM— FAS Com ‘om om 

— ve A ete a a 65.00 40.00 1.00 16.00 

a 70.00 45.00 23.00 18.00 

ae 75.00 50.00 23.00 19.00 

|, rae 80.00 70.00 28.00 21.00 

a 90.00 80.00 50.00. ..... 

SEG: cavatsees 100.00 90.00 55.00 30.00 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Harp MapLte— FAS Sel Com Com Com 

2. IE eee 60.00 45.00 38.00 26.00 14.00 

| ree 65.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 17.00 

ME averse SK GM 70.00 55.00 45.00 32.00 17.00 

eee 75.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 18.00 

Sas.” 75.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 18.00 

ERE eT 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00... 

Dre xacacnws 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 
¢, eee rye 95.00 75.00 40.00 
Pere 11 95.00 75.00 40.00 
Be Sia tiecnes 150.00 135.00 105.00 ee 


WEIGHTS PER THOUSAND ON AIR DRIED STOCK 
—Hard maple, oak, rock elm and birch, 4,000; 
soft maple, 3,600; soft elm and ash, 3,200; 
basswoo: . 2/500. KILn Driep Stock, 500 pounds 
less. 

For DeE.ivERED Prices, use the freight _and 
millwork additions shown in Broughton List; 
except, figure maple on birch basis. 

K1Itn DRYING CHARGES on all woods except 
basswood, which is $1 less: 4/4, $5.25; 5/& 
6/4, $6.25; at! $7.25; 10/4, $11.25; 12/4, $14.25; 
16/4, $24. 


etch ae ADD: 
Birch, Hard Ma- $2S_ Slor2S 


ple and Rock Slor2s yy sn R1C R2C 
. | Pre .75 2.00 1.00 2.25 
Soft Maple.. .75 1.75 3. 0 1.00 2.25 
Soft Elm and 

Ash : .75 2.00 3.50 1.00 2.25 
Basswood ... 25 1.00 2 .50 50 1.75 


If inspection is after kiln drying, add 5 per 
cent to the price. 
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plant usually closes at this time of year, but sets 
a definite reopening date. 

The Paine Lumber Co. dates back to 1855, 
when Oshkosh was a sawmill town. E. L. Paine 
first operated the concern, which was later re- 
organized by his sons, C. N. and G. M. Paine. 
It was known as the Paine Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
The grandsons of the original founder are oper- 
ating it at present. Nathan Paine and Edward 
Paine are president and vice president, while 
Charles Nevitt and John Geiger are secretary 
and treasurer. 

When its production was at its peak, the com- 
pany turned out 20,000 doors a day and em- 
ployed approximately 1,600 men. In a full- 
page advertisement-statement in the Oshkosh 
Daily Northwestern the day it announced its 
shutdown, the firm listed payment of wages at 
$25,000,000; taxes, $2,350,000, and dividends, 
$2,350,000, during the 80 years of its existence. 
More than $600,000 had been donated to charity 
during this period, the statement said. It has 
been the consistent policy of the company to 
reinvest its earnings in improvements. 

Attempts had been made by members of the 
Chamber of Commerce to keep the plant in op- 
eration. It had been suggested that citizens 
buy the income-producing property, valued at 
about $75,000, so the concern could keep going 
with aid from RFC funds. 





Hymeneal 


MORRISS-WYNNE—In a beautiful cere- 
mony Dec. 8 at the family home of the bride 
at Fordyce, Ark., Miss Annette Wynne was 
married to Rubin Moores Morriss, Jr., only 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Reuben Morriss, of Chi- 
cago. Only members of the immediate fam- 
ily and a group of intimate friends were 
present. The groom’s father, head: of the 
American Lumber & Treating Corporation, 
served as best man. The bride, who is the 
oldest daughter of the late Thomas Duncan 
Wynne and Mrs. Wynne, attended the Ran- 
dolph Macon Woman’s College in Virginia, 
and graduated from the University of Arkan- 
sas. Young Mr. Morriss prepared at Law- 
renceville School, and graduated from Prince- 
ton University in 1933. Immediately after the 
ceremony the newlyweds left on a trip to 
California, where the groom will be con- 
nected with the American Lumber & Treating 
Corporation. 


BUSBY-SHEPARD—Mr. and Mrs Otis Nor- 
ton Shepard, of Rye, N. Y., announce the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Miss Kate Peck 
Shepard, to Archibald Henry Busby, Jr., son 
of Dr. and Mrs. Archibald H. Busby. The 
bride’s father is manager of the New York 
office of the Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., of 
Boston, and of the Shepard Steamship Co., 
and is first vice-president of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association. Miss 
Shepard was graduated from the Rye Country 
Day School in 1933 and made her debut at 
a dinner dance given by her parents at the 
St. Regis in New York last December. She 
is a provisional member of the Junior League 
of New York and is studying under Joseph 
Auslander at Columbia University. Mr. Busby 
graduated from Yale in 1932. He is a mem- 
ber of the Yale Club of New York and of 
Squadron A., and is with a New York in- 
vestment banking house. 


TAYLOR-SANCHEZ — George Henderson 
Taylor, son of Walter Taylor, lumber dealer 
of Asheville, N. C., and Miss Sylvia Sanchez, 
of Moncion, Dominican Republic, were mar- 
ried Nov. 30 at Moncion. The groom has 
made frequent trips to the Dominican Repub- 
lic with his father, who owns large lumber 
and timber interests in the Republic. The 
young couple will likely make their home in 
Asheville where the bridegroom is associated 
with his father in business. 


SCHOMBERG-BOJENS — Ludwig William 
Schomberg, of the Schomberg Lumber Co., 
Randolph, Neb., and Miss Esther Elizabeth 
Bojens, of Winside, recently announced their 
engagement to be married. Mr. Schomberg is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig Schomberg. 





Arkansas Concern Ships by 
White River and Rail 


CLARENDON, ArRK., Dec. 17.—According to 
Capt. S. E. Hutson, of the Choctaw Transpor- 
tation Co., of Clarendon, between three and 
four million feet of lumber, belonging to Shan- 
non Bros., of Helena, will be shipped from the 
southern part of Monroe County by boat to 
Clarendon, and from here by rail to Helena. 
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ARTHUR J. McQUATTERS, 60, 
for the Cady Lumber Corporation, McNary, 
Ariz., died Dec. 8 in St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Albuquerque, N. M., following a heart attack. 
Early in his business life he engaged in con- 
tracting, both in the United States and in 
Mexico. At Chihuahua he engaged in gold, 
silver and lead mining, in railroading and in 
lumber manufacture and retailing. He later 
became interested in Arizona projects; and 
in 1925, with James G. McNary and others, 
he took over the plant at McNary established 
by the Cooleys and enlarged successively by 
T. E. Pollock and the late Will Cady. Pur- 
chase was also made of the properties of the 
Flagstaff Lumber Co., at Flagstaff, and of 
the Standard Lumber Mills (Inc.) at Stand- 
ard, Ariz. Four years ago upon application 
of the stockholders, Mr. McQuatters was 
made receiver for the Cady Lumber Corpora- 
tion. He had just returned from a trip of 
five weeks to New York and other eastern 
points in completing the reorganization of 
the company. Mr. McQuatters is survived by 
his widow, three sons, three daughters, two 
brothers and three sisters. Frank McQuat- 


receiver 


ters, eldest son, has been associated with 
his father in his lumber interests for many 
years. Funeral was held on Dec. 12. The 


State Senate of Arizona unanimously passed 
a memorial resolution. 


WALTER B. SLOAN, 55, president and man- 
ager Sloan Lumber Co., Fort Worth, Tex., 
died Dec. 9 in Mooresville, N. C. He had made 
a hurried auto trip to the bedside of his 
brother, James Sloan, who had been critically 
injured in an auto accident. Soon after 
arriving in Mooresville he was seized with 
a heart attack and died in a short time. In 
1905 Mr. Sloan made a connection with the 
A. J. Roe Lumber Co., in Fort Worth. Later 
he went to Wm. Cameron & Co. and within 
three years had become manager of that 
company’s retail yards and wholesale busi- 
ness in Fort Worth. In 1920 he organized 
the Sloan Lumber Co. He was a past presi- 
dent and director of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas and prominent in civic af- 
fairs. Funeral services were at Millbridge, 
N. C., his boyhood home, and were held Dec. 
10. Fort Worth retail yards closed during 
the hour of the funeral. E. L. Kurth, Luf- 
kin, Tex., a director of the Sloan Lumber Co., 
who was in Washington at the time of Mr. 


Sloan’s death, attended the services. Mr. 
Sloan is survived by his widow and one 
brother. 


JOHN ADAM CAMPBELL, 87, pioneer lum- 
berman of Puget Sound, died at his home in 
Seattle on Dec. 9. His uncle, the late Capt. 


William Renton, who had logged at Alki 
Point in 1854, two years after Seattle was 
founded, later operated at Port Blakely, 


where he was joined in 1864 by Mr. Camp- 
bell. The latter within a few years became 
an executive and superintended the building 
of the new mill, at that time the largest in 
the United States. With his brother James 
he later managed the plant which was cut- 


ting 400 million feet of lumber annually. 
In 1903 he and his brother organized the 
Campbell Lumber Co. which logged and 


sawed at Lake Sammamish 
ated in Snohomish country. The Campbells 
helped build the first court house and the 
first church in Seattle. Mr. Campbell is sur- 
vived by his widow and one daughter. 


and also oper- 


A. W. HUNT, SR., 68, a pioneer east Texas 
lumberman, died at his home in Nacogdoches, 
on Nov. 28. Mr. Hunt entered the retail busi- 
ness in Appleby. In 1906, he and the late 
T. Tilford organized the Tilford-Hunt Lum- 
ber Co., at Nacogdoches. This company de- 
veloped what is said to have been the larg- 
est mine-prop business in the world. Mr. 
Hunt was president of this company at the 
time of his death. He was also president of 
the J. S. Hunt Lumber Co., of Willis, Texas. 
He is survived by his widow and four sons. 


EDWARD 8S. TODD, 70, retail lumberman 
in Illinois for more than fifty years, died sud- 
denly Dec. 19 at Aurora. He was one of the 
best known lumbermen in the northern part 
of the State, and also for many years was 
prominent in the Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association, of which he was a past 
president. Until his retirement four years 
ago he was a familiar figure at the associa- 


tion conventions, and lumbermen knew him 
as a genial, good-natured and delightful com- 
panion. He was instrumental in building up 
the Central States Fair of Aurora, and 
through his efforts the Lumbermen’s Build- 
ing, a splendid log exposition structure, was 
erected at the fair. Surviving are his widow, 
Jennie L. Todd; a son Ralph; and a daughter, 
Mrs. D. E. Currier. 





CICERO DISHER, 53, secretary and assist- 
ant manager of the Indiana Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Co., Indianapolis, died at 
his home Dec. 8. He had been connected with 
the insurance company twenty-eight years 
and was one of the organizers of the Fidel- 
ity Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of Indianapo- 
lis, and served as its secretary and man- 
ager. He is survived by his widow, four 
sons and two brothers. 


EDWARD PROPST, 63, manager Propst 
Lumber Co., Paris, Ill., died at his home Dec. 
10, as the result of a motor wreck. For 
eighteen years Mr. Propst was a traveling 
representative of the John A. Gauger Co., of 
Chicago. He had held several positions in 
the lumber world and had been for a year 
manager of the local firm. He is survived 
by his widow, two sons, two daughters and 
a brother. 


WALTER SCOTT BARTLETT, 46, presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Cooperage Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., died Dec. 11. Burial took place 
in Milwaukee, Mr. Bartlett’s birthplace. Mr. 
Bartlett studied at Wisconsin University and 
Harvard Law School. He served overseas 
in the World War as an artillery officer. Fol- 
lowing the war, his business interests and 
residence were in New York. He is survived 
by his widow, three sons and two brothers. 


IRVING R. GOODRIDGE, 72, secretary- 
treasurer Central Lumber Co. and for forty- 
five years a prominent lumberman of Minne- 
apolis, died Dec. 1 at his home. Mr. Good- 
ridge, born in Maine, went to Minneapolis 
in 1889 and was associated with the N. P. 
Clark Co., Carpenter-Adams Lumber Co., 
Carpenter-Lamb Lumber Co. and the Central 
Lumber Co. He is survived by his widow. 


MRS. VIRGINIA ELLIS HELD, 29, wife of 


M. W. Held, secretary Wisconsin-Michigan 
Lumber Co., Eagle River, Wis., died sud- 
denly at her home Dec. 6. Mrs. Held was 


the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Ellis, 
of Eagle River, and the granddaughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Stange, of Merrill, Wis. 
In addition to her husband, parents and 
grandparents, she is survived by two sons. 


WILLIAM ROBERT JOHNSON, 51, widely 
known Willapa Harbor logging operator, died 
at his home near Raymond, Wash., on Dec. 
6, of a heart attack. He was actively en- 
gaged in logging until the time of his retire- 
ment about three years ago. He is survived 
by his widow, one daughter, two sisters, four 
nieces and four nephews. 


OTTO WINEMAN, lumbr manufacturer of 
Rosedale, Miss., died aboard his boat in the 
Arkansas River, at Greenville, Miss., on Dec. 
8. In addition to being proprietor of the 
Rosedale Lumber Co., Mr. Wineman was for- 
merly a partner in the firm of A. G. Wine- 
man & Sons, Greenville. 


HERMAN WEISMILLER, of Weismiller 
Bros., Bala, Ont., lumber manufacturers and 
retailers, died recently at his home, of heart 
failure. Mr. Weismiller began manufacturing 
lumber in Bala in 1907, in partnership with 
his brothers, George and Albert. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, one son, one daughter 
and his parents. 


E. E. HEMINGWAY, 73, for twenty-seven 
years treasurer-manager of the Wisconsin 
Timber & Land Co., Mattoon, Wis., died Dec. 
4 at Bend, Ore., where he had been since 
July with his son, Dr. R. W. Hemingway. 
He is survived by four sons and six grand- 
children. 


W. H. STROUD, local manager of the Pick- 
ering Lumber Co., of Okemah, Okla., was 
killed in a motor accident Nov. 18. A punc- 
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tured front tire caused the car to overturn. 
Mr. Stroud was a popular business man and 
was at one time a member of the city coun- 
cil. 


HOWARD CRAIG, 60, formerly associated 
with the Georgetown Lumber Co., Seattle, 
died Dec. 7. Formerly he operated the Vic. 
tory Lumber Co., a retail yard in north Seat- 
tle, and prior to that he was with the White 
Star Lumber Co. and the Tillamook Lumber 
Co. He is survived by two brothers. 





ALEXANDER J. MUNN, 46, for twenty-five 
years connected with the Munn Lumber Co,, 
Pittsburgh, Penn., died early in December at 
his home in Vineland, N. J. He is survived 
by his widow, two sons, one daughter, his 
father, three brothers and one sister. 


WILLIAM H. MATHEWS, 60, president 
Norfolk Sash & Door Co., Norfolk, Va., died 
suddenly Dec. 15 while transacting business 
in the office of the clerk of the Corporation 
Court. He had been prominent in civic af- 
fairs for thirty years. He is survived by his 
widow and two brothers. 


MRS. G. L. THOMPSON, 73, vice president 
Deming & Thompson Co. (Inc.), Frankfort, 
Ind., died at her home Dec. 8. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, two sons, four grand- 
children, one great-grandchild and _ three 
sisters. 


WILLIAM H. TRAINER, 46, vice president 
Klamath Lumber & Box Co., died Dec. 10 
from a heart attack while playing handball 
in a San Francisco club. He also was pur- 
chasing agent for the Earl Fruit Co. He is 
survived by his widow. 


RICHARD A. WALKER, JR., son of R. A. 
Walker, vice president and general manager 
of the Walker Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
was drowned Dec. 13 while skating. He was 
a student in the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 


MRS. FRANK B. WILLIAMS, widow of 
the late Frank B. Williams, pioneer Louisiana 
cypress lumberman, died early in December 
at her home in New Orleans. Survivors in- 
clude three sons and a number of grand- 
children. 


FRANK F. McGIRR, 80, died at his home 
in Little Hocking, Ohio, on Dec. 10. He was 
a pioneer lumberman of Little Hocking and 
spent his entire life in that community. He 
is survived by three daughters and two sons. 


GEORGE APPLEBY, 62, manager Coates- 
ville Lumber Co., Coatesville, Ind. was 
killed Dec. 10 when his car was struck by 
a train. He is survived by his widow, one 
daughter, two brothers and two sisters. 


HUGH ALLAN McCLELLAND, 39, super- 
intendent of the Straits Lumber Co.’s mill at 


Nanoose, B. C., died suddenly at a recent 
date. He had been superintendent of the 


Straits mill for a year and a half. 


J. M. SOWLE, 90, formerly a resident and 
large timber owner of Jonesboro, Ark., died 
recently at his home in Woodland, Calif. Af- 
ter moving to California in 1909 he entered 
the wholesale lumber business. 


JAMES RAYMOND DEPEW, 58, prominent 
lumberman of Barnesville, Ohio, died Nov. 
29, of a cerebral hemorrhage. He is survived 
by his widow, one daughter and several 
brothers and sisters. 


J. W. RICKARD, 76, for many years owner 
and operator of sawmills in McLean County, 
Kentucky, died Dec. 13 at Madisonville, of a 
heart attack. He is survived by his widow, 
one son and four sisters. 


LOREN L. PRESCOTT, 64, vice president 
Prescott Co., sawmill machinery manufac- 
turer, died Dec. 10 at his home in Menom- 
inee, Mich. He is survived by his widow and 
four children. 


HARRY E. DAWSON, manager Leigh- 
Dawson Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., died Dec. 
14. He is survived by his widow, his par- 
ents, two brothers and two sisters. 


E. H. HOVENDEN, 69, veteran auditor of 
the McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., 
died Dec. He is survived by his widow, 





one son and one daughter. 


FRANCIS HALL, 69, a well known lumber- 
man and sawmill operator, died at his home 
in Steam Mill Hollow, Tenn., on Nov. 30, af- 
ter a long illness. 
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Safe and Economical Schools 
of Wood 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 17.—“Safety With Econ- 
omy in School Buildings,” a new booklet re- 
cently prepared and published by the San Fran- 
cisco office of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, while primarily designed 
for the information of California municipalities, 
because the recurrence of earth tremors has 
made frame construction in school buildings 
almost mandatory in that State, is worthy of 
a careful perusal by boards of education, archi- 
tects, and others charged with the planning and 
erection of school buildings throughout the en- 
tire country. 

The new booklet, which, incidentally, is hand- 
somely illustrated and well printed, goes into 
detail with reference not only to resistance of 
frame buildings to earthquake and wind, but 
gives technical data as to fire resistance, econ- 
omy, architectural beauty, suitability for school 
purposes, and construction features. 

With reference to fire resistance, it is pointed 
out that of 524 serious school fires investigated 
by the National Fire Protection Association, 
only 118 occurred in buildings of wood frame 
construction. Although this is less than 23 per- 
cent of the total number, it is estimated that 60 
to 70 percent of all school buildings in the coun- 
try are of wood frame construction. It is 
shown that safety to life at the outbreak of a 
school fire is dependent upon speedy evacuation 
of the structure, rather.than upon the materials 
of which the building is constructed. Safety 
to property is a problem of fire-resistive con- 
struction and fire-fighting facilities. The wood 
frame school building, properly equipped with 
fire-resistive corridors and adequate exits, can 
and does provide absolute assurance of safety 
to life and reasonable safety to property. 

Although it is generally known that wood 
frame school construction is the most economi- 
cal, the booklet points out that even in the case 
of materials popularly supposed to remain 
standing longer than wood, offer no economy 
because obsolescence places a definite limit upon 
the usable life of a school structure. Methods 
of instruction, class room uses, lighting, heating 
and sanitary installations together with archi- 
tectural ideas, change so rapidly that even the 
best planned building is in all likelihood un- 
suitable for service after thirty years. Chang- 
ing land values, shifting centers of population, 
increased automobile traffic and other noise- 
making factors also contribute to obsolescence. 

_It has been estimated that the low initial cost 
of a wood frame school will permit its being 
replaced at the end of every 30 years with an 
up-to-date new wood frame building at a cost 
less than the accumulated 5 percent interest on 
the additional cost of a similar building of any 
other type of construction, when such additional 
cost amounts to 25 percent or more of the cost 
of the wood frame building. 

It is also shown that wood frame school build- 
ings need sacrifice neither safety nor economy 
to attain architectural beauty, style and grace, 
as no other structural material can afford 
greater flexibility of use, or greater variety of 
decorative effect for architectural expression. 
Originality can be readily achieved and crea- 
tive effort aided by the use of wood. 

Although the resistance of wood frame con- 
struction to damage by earthquake and wind is 
fairly well known in those regions where such 
vicissitudes are common, the booklet points out 
that the only Long Beach school building which 
has been re-occupied by classes since the recent 
earthquake is a wood frame structure. San 
Francisco children are today using five wood 
frame schools which survived the earthquake 
and fire of 1906. 

“The wood frame school,” the booklet con- 
cludes, “. can be so designed as to pro- 
vide safety, maximum economy, beauty. and all 
of the facilities necessary to reasonable edu- 
cational requirements. Intelligent consideration 
of the possibilities and limitations of all mate- 
rials is necessary if we are to keep our expendi- 
tures for the housing of school children down 
to the point where adequate funds will be left 
for instruction.” 
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f How to Figure Costs for Advertising ] 
In Classified Department ' 








NO SIND hnnenitsacccnasencnsece ...30 cents a line | 
Two consecutive issues.......... 55 cents a line : 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 

| Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 


Count in the _ signature. 
counts as two lines. 


No display except the heading is 


Heading 


permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. 
tunities are offered for Buyer and 
Seller. Best for selling lumber, shin- 
gles, retail yards, business opportunity, 
timber and timberlands, machinery, 
locomotives, cars, rails and equip- 
ment used in logging operations. You 
can get employees, salesmen, employ- 
ment or anything used in lumber and 
allied industries by advertising in the 
Wanted and For Sale department of 
the American Lumberman. 


Many oppor- 


Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WANTED . 


Salesmen 


WANTED—PLYWOOD SALESMAN 
With experience and clientele. State age and 
references. 
Address “H. 65,” care American Lumberman. 











WANTED: COMMISSION SALESMAN 


To sell Ponderosa and Idaho White Pine in terri- 

tories where we are not now represented. Give 

references, experience, and territory covered. 
Address ‘‘H. 80,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Experienced and capable road salesman for Sash, 
Doors and general line of Millwork. Give neces- 
sary particulars for Southern engagement. 
Address ‘“‘H, 83,"" care American Lumberman. 





WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shin- 
gles. new or second-hand machinery, engines, 
boilers, electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, 
rails, business opportunity, timber and timber lands, 
or anything used in the lumber industry, you can 
get it at a small cost by advertising in the 
‘“‘Wanted Columns” of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 





MAN, Manhattan Building. Chicago, Ill. 
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| WANTED 


Employees 














WANTED—EXPERIENCED YOUNG MAN 


Take charge wholesale office selling Yellow Pine 
and Southern Hardwoods. Must have thorough 
knowledge producing mills. 

Adaress ‘*‘H. 70,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 


Superintendent for Millwork Plant in the South 
manufacturing Sash, Doors and general woodwork, 
both stock and special. 

Address ‘“‘H. 82," care American Lumberman. 





A NEW RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


Wants a first class lumber, millwork and construc- 
tion estimator. Must understand blue prints and 
capable of designing a small home or two flat. 
Must be willing to invest from $5,000 to $10,000. 
References and thorough investigation invited. 
Address ‘“‘H. 89,’’ care American Lumberman. 





YOUNG MAN WITH SOME EXPERIENCE 


To assist in sales, office work and collections in a 
retail yard handling lumber and fuel in a large 
town. 

Address “H. 92," care American Lumberman. 





Employment 





SALES MANAGER 


Experienced Lumber Salesman, seeking change, 
would like to make new connection with manu- 
facturer as Sales Manager or District Sales Man- 
ager. 

Address “E, 96,’’ care American Lumberman. 





1ST CLASS SAWMILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Open for position as plant superintendent or mill 
foreman. First-class references furnished. 
Address “H. 32,’"’ care American Lumberman. 





SALESMAN—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
As executive and in selling Forest Products would 
like to open district sales office Omaha or Denver 
for Fir or Pine Manufacturer. 

Address “H. 62,” care American Lumberman. 





SUCCESSFUL RETAIL MANAGER 
Married, age 39; 10 years mgr. medium sized yard, 
Illinois. Now employed. Open Jan. ist. Best ref. 

Address “H. 63,” care American Lumberman. 





SITUATION WANTED 
Thoroughly experienced retail manager and sales 
representative. Good education, fine references, 
age 42. 
a “H. 59,” care American Lumberman. 





OPEN FOR POSITION AS YARD SUP’T. 
Looking after manufacturing, inspection and ship- 
ment of lumber from saw to car. Know both Ap- 
palachian and Southern Grades. 

CHAS. N. SHAVIS, Helen, White Co., Ga. 





MANUFACTURING LUMBERMAN 
Of extensive and successful experience desires im- 
mediate connection. Willing to go any place and 
accept moderate compensation. Can give good ref- 
erences. 
Address “Sam,"’ care American Lumberman. 





A-1 INDUSTRIAL AND YARD SALESMAN 
Available Jan. 1st for Pittsburgh territory, with 
15 yrs. exp. Good following. Fully capable of 
managing Branch Office. Age 45, married, college 
graduate and of good habits. 

Address “H. 86,” care American Lumberman. 





RETAIL LUMBERMAN OF ABILITY 
Age 34—12 yrs. exp. city of 45,000 including book- 
keeping, typing, estimating (Holt-bid or Blue 
Print), lumber and millwork buying; last two 
years as manager. 
Address “H. 87,” care American Lumberman. 





SAWMILL BOOKKEEPER AND ACCOUNTANT 

Age 35. 9 yrs. exp. large mills. A No. 1 ref. Good 
health, well educated, now studying for C.P. A. 
Employed. Desire change. State salary. Address 
7 88," care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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FOR SALE 








FOR SALE 











Employment 





WANTED YARD MANAGEMENT 


Town 5000-15000 pop. Ind. Ill. Ohio. Able, am- 
bitious, fully qualified, age 34, married, A-1 refer- 
ences. 


Address “H. 63," care American Lumberman. 





LUMBER AND MILLWORK SALESMAN 
Would like to represent Ibr. millwork or allied 
building mat’l line in Phila. and surrounding ter- 
ritory. Have car and 36,000 cu. ft. storage space 
in stone bldg. Salary or straight com. Age 339, 


23 years’ exp. 
Address “H. 68,’" care American Lumberman. 





SUCCESSFUL RET. MGR.—20 YRS. EXP. 


Active, dependable, good record, excellent collec- 
tor; good estimator complete jobs. Prefer No. 
Ill. or So. Wisc. 


Address “H. 69," care American Lumberman. 


LUMBERMAN OF EXPERIENCE AND ABILITY 

Wants to operate retail lumber and building ma- 

terial yard or yards on salary and commission. 
Address “H. 60," care American Lumberman. 








SUPERINTENDENT, FOREMAN, DETAILER 


Biller, Estimator. Practical executive, thoroughly 
experienced with manufacturing of General Mill- 
work, Fixtures, Furniture and Planing Mill under 
modern production methods. Experience warrants 
assuming unlimited responsibilities. A practical 
manufacturing engineer who is abreast with new 
ideas and methods. A fighter for business, honest, 
good physical health, temperate habits, American, 
age 42, married. 
Address “‘H. 71,” care American Lumberman. 


EMPLOYED SPECIAL MILLWORK 





And lumberman. Age 36. Proficient and capable 
estimator—detailer — supt. — outstanding salesman 
and manager. 

Address “H. 74,"" care American Lumberman. 





Lumber and Dimension 








WANTED—TABLE LEGS—CARLOAD 
1%,"x1%"x29”" tapered and bored one hole for leg 
screws, any kind of aa Quote prices F.O.B. 
New York. Terms: 

MECHANICS ~ {UMBER co., Ine. 
191 Chrystie St.. New York City 


. Retail Lumber Yards 


WANTED TO BUY 
Good retail lumber yard in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa. Give full information and cash price. 
Address ‘‘H. 79," care American Lumberman. 











Business Opportunities 


CHICAGO RETAIL LUMBER DEALER 
Can secure a controlling interest in well established 
WHOLESALE LUMBER CORPORATION on very 
easy terms. Increase your volume and profits. 

Address “‘H. 91," care American Lumberman. 








A LUMBERMAN’S OPPORTUNITY 


y malaga my with five years’ run of standing timber 
or sale, 


See ad on page 31. 





Lumber and Dimension 


J. E. GLASS LUMBER COMPANY 
Established 1892 
Wholesale Lumber Merchants 
West Coast & Inland Empire Products 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Used Machinery 


LIQUIDATION SALE 


Saw Mill Machinery, Planing Mill Machinery, Ma- 
chine Shop Equipment, Logging Equipment includ- 
ing Skidders, Track Laying Machine, Log Loader, 
Browning Crane, Locomotives, Electric Light Plant, 
Saw Mill and Planing Mill Engines, Shafting, Pul- 
lies, Pumps and General Mill Supplies. Write us 
your needs and permit us to quote you. Address 
LUTCHER & MOORE CYP. LBR. CO., Ltd, 
Lutcher, La. 








FOR SALE—STEARNS 60” EDGER, LEFT HAND 
Hill Curtis double cylinder steam nigger; set of 
nine live rolls 10x24 in. Filing Room Bquipment. 
200 dry kiln trucks. 
HERMANCE MACHINE COMPANY 
Williamsport, Pa. 





BIG VENEER LATHE, SLICERS, BAND MILLS 
3 Coe Slicers 11’ to 17’, Coe Lathe 5’x10’, complete 
7’ Clark, 9’ Prescott Band Mills, 75” Edger, 64” 
Veneer Clipper. Send for illustrated circular. 

N. B. PAYNE, 105 W. 55th Street, New York City. 





WE SOLICIT INDUSTRIAL INQUIRIES 


For Lumber, Crating, Small Dimension Pattern 
stock for Card Tables, Step Ladders and etc. 
McCORMICK LUMBER CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


Timber and Timber Lands 


FOR SALE 


Government of British Columbia timber licenses 
for over half a billion feet of excellent timber 
situated on Vancouver Island, about 50% of which 
is hemlock, balance balsam, cedar, fir, etc. The 
current year’s license fees and forest fire protec- 
tion charges are paid in full. Offered for imme- 
diate cash sale. 
Address “H 50,” care American Lumberman. 











E. ORE. 60 M. PINE MILL & LOG R. R. BARGAIN 
In cheap timber on R, R. 50 Mi. to Brogan W. end 
Owyhee River, $22,000,000 U. S. project local mkt. 
350,000 A. agri. land; U. P. R. R. Chi. rate 68%c 
$10 per M. margin on today’s mkt.: title clear. 
Address “‘E, 84," care American Lumberman. 


WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY BARGAINS 


Write us. 


J. LEE HACKETT COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 





WOODWORKING MCHRY. BARGAINS IN STOCK 
Timber Framing Plant with Woods Sizer, Greenlee 
Gainer, Borer, Mortiser, cut-off Saws. Woods slip- 
on heads for Moulders, Matchers, Profilers. 
PETER K. BOSHCO, West Medford, Mass. 





FOR SALE 


Double Band Mill fully equipped, excellent condi- 

tion Four Shay locomotives, locomotive crane, two 

log loaders, 4 skidders. Cheap prices. 
BOND-WOOLF AND COMPANY, Alcoa, Tenn. 





FOR SALE 


1—20 x 36 Corliss Engine. 
1—22 x 30 Houston Stanwood & Gamble Engine. 
1—42 Ton Shay Locomotive. 
1—70 Ton Shay Locomotive. 
1—Pyle National Locomotive Electric Head Light 
equipment. 
FORT SMITH LUMBER COMPANY, 18th and 
Kansas Ave., Kansas City, Kans. 





FOR SALE 
Thirty million feet pine timber in 30 South of 
Range 15 East, Lake County. Oregon. 
Address “H. 73,” care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE BY OWNER 


Eight Hundred Acres Virgin Timber. Four million 
feet white pine—one million feet mixed hardwood. 
Accessible to C.M.&St.P. RR., in Ontonagon County, 
Michigan. Detailed estimates will be furnished to 
bona fide purchasers only. No brokerage or com- 
mission will be paid to any one. Write Box 391, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 


FOR SALE—2 SAW MILLS COMPLETE 


1—Clyde, 2 drum, gasoline log skidder, 
1—UHart Fordson 36 Gage Locomotive, 
1—35 horse power Hart Engine. 

Address “‘H. 62,’’ care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—i RIP SAW; 3 ROLL BEDS 
For wagon or trucks, sack cleaner, 3 autographic 
registers, 2 desks and chairs, 1 Time Recorder 


clock. 
THE FALLS LUMBER COMPANY, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 





Used Machinery 


WTD.—_GOOD USED 2 SAW END TRMR. # to 1 


24x6, 4 side planer and match with profile and 
seaenaten band rip and resaw with 2% to 4” 
ade. 
JAMIESON LUMBER & SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Tionesta, Pa. 


CASH FOR OLD LOG BAND SAWS AND GANGS 


$30 to $40 per ton, delivered. 
MINER HOE ORKS, Meridian, Miss. 


WANTED—CLARK BROS. FRICTION FEED 


For Sawmill Carriage. Cheap for Cash. 
JOHN GALL AND SONS, LaPlata, Md. 


WTD. SECOND HAND OR REBUILT 12” x 42’ 


Seven section shot gun steam feed complete with 
piston rod, cylinders, valves, connections and saw- 
yers lever. 

Address “‘H. 85.” care American Lumberman. 


WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shin- 
gles, new or second-hand machinery, engines, 
boilers, electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, 
rails, business opportunity, timber and timber lands, 
or anything used in the lumber industry, you can 
get it at a small cost by advertising in the 
“Wanted Columns” of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Manhattan Building. Chicago, Ill. 




















FARM LANDS 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Louisiana farms, ranches 
and plantations. Improved or unimproved propo- 
sitions. 

TIMBER LANDS 
Southern Pine and Hardwoods. 
tracts, large or 
operation. 


Several desirable 
small propositions, also sawmill 


TUNG OIL LANDS 
The coming moneyed-crops of the South. Have 
tracts ranging from 5,000 to 50,000 acres along the 
Gulf Coast region in the most favored proven 


section. 
FELKER REALTY CO. 
REALTORS, 


Threefoot Bldg. Meridian, Miss. 





GEORGIA PINE 


100 Million feet of L. L. pine & short, much of it 
original—in middle Ga. near R. R. and graded 
highways. Price reasonable. 

Address “H. 78,” care American Lumberman 





TIMBER AND COAL LANDS 


4400 Acres of timber and coal lands, 75 miles due 
South of Lexington, Kentucky, close to route 80 
a first class State road. Contains 19 million feet. 
Virgin forest as regards red oak, chestnut oak, 
black oak, pines, beech, chestnut, hickory, maple, 
ete. Some white oak and poplar. Will sell the 
land, including the valuable coal, oil and gas 
rights, or the timber separately. 

President. NEWARK STEEL POST COMPANY, 
West Orange, N. J, 





FOR SALE 


1 Phoenix 3 block saw, carriage and track; 
1 Steam feed twin engine and cable; 
1 Bull chain, used very little; 
Shafting and Pulleys. 
Address “H. 81,” care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—BROWNLEE STEAM FEED 


No. 5-A, 6”x7”, Twin Engine. 
1 Ww hite Hoist for Fordson, 2 Speed. 
Address “‘H. 84,’”’ care American Lumberman. 


Steel Rails 


RELAYING 40 LB. AND # LB. RAILS 


Also 30s, 35s, 56s, 70s, 80s, 85s. New rails, all 
weights. Switches, frogs, second-hand locomotives. 
ROBINSON & ORR, 248 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Trucks and Tractors 


TRACTORS FOR SALE 


Caterpillar Holts, crawler type, size 5 ton or No. 35, 

adaptable to the lumber business, slight usage, 

ready to drive, price $350 each. Also one 10 ton 

No, 65, like new, $750; location Fort Bragg, N. C. 
oO. C. EVANS, Mt. Sterling. Ky. 
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WASTE* PROFIT 


Present waste of 


LUMBER — STEAM 


a FOR SALE LABOR 


With obsolete kilns and lumber 
| ocomotives and Cars handling equipment represents 


potential profits—write at once 
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FOR SALE—24 TON HEISLER; mm ° 
24 ton Shay; American “C” Loader; 36” gauge. for Gur pees endations. 
~~ MORRISON, GROSS & CO., Elkins, W. Va. 
der, 
® | Logging Ry. Equi 
. ogging Kxy. Equipment 
z apenmanerngs LINDSEY 8-Wheel Log 
ear Kilby trucks, standard gauge, S0-inem wheetn, run- 
ND z parts and all i ; good cc ition. \\ 
ot ee Laieeas ate 90,” oars Foe Ay: agons Po Ty utsoee 
ent. 
Mi i continue to do rye " 
-. iscellaneous the job cheaper 
Ls ' = | | and better for 
lete o 
64” ; ‘ the practical log- 
a The National Dry Kiln Co. om 


a AUTOMOBILES 437 West Georgia St. 



















































































Indianapolis Indiana 
We have a large assortment of used automobiles For snaking and 
Al that we have taken in part payment for new cars. ke bunching use 
CK They are for sale at fair prices. If you want one, * 
slee a ae =) | our Self-Loading 
lip- or your automobile dealer needs additional cars for Skidders 
his trade, here is the opportunity. Surface Measure . 
same Address “H, 75,” care American Lumberman. ESTIMATOR ai 
ws Fearerareriemieny LINDSEY WAGON CO. 
new publication covering int ost et MISS 
1. monger ¢ @ pele field of surface measure as ap: Sole Manufacturers LAUREL, 
plied tor timat tent: ‘acti 
— a ne peo egg yo WIRE Re re sizes of lumber, veneer, bre board and stock — 
rta corn cribs, silos, an w b ‘i i i i 
cred prices gindly guetee e varcin, Texan, | || Bilt Soot, aseby ipa, door and window CHANGE ee 
. Lufkin, Texas. ‘ames, etc , etc. en i ini 
RICHARD S. WYLER & 00 cample pages. willie THE GENUINE SIMONDS 
ght wea i Accountants Pocket Size (434 x 6%4"") $5.00, Pestpaid. B or F tooth. You will cut MORE and better 
0 ier cS 3uilding e lumber, bits last twice as long, never lose a 
and Kansas City, Mo. American Lumberman bit or shank. Saw back second day. 
— 431 So. D . sia . 
IF YOU ARE IN NEED OF A BALING PRESS | | carbon St.CHICAGO.ILL. ——] | NN a 
Address “‘H. 55,’’ care American Lumberman. . 
THE NEW 
n. 
oe * 
FORD V°'8 TRUCK KNIGHT 
2 ve all e Full-floating Rear Axle Single, Double and Triple Saw 
Gives you a e Special 80-horsepower V-8 Engine EDGERS « Saw Mills, Dogs, Set Works 
was h $e feature e Heavy-duty Clutch Manufactured by 
V4 ¥ = - 
t Trouble-free 4-speed Transmission THE KENT MACHINE COMPANY 
NO COMPROMISE WITH PASSENGER CAR DESIGN... 117 Portage St. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
A REAL TRUCK...M™MADE OF GENUINE TRUCK PARTS | 








FORDYCE-CROSSETT 


! PImItne | WwW OLMANIZED 


aebibhbs | ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 
~ UNDER THE SURFACE CERTIFIED PROTECTION AGAINST 





all Be sure the under-the-surface felt base of DECAY AND TERMITES WITH A 
Pa. the asphalt shingles you sell is ‘‘Miller- MARKED DEGREE OF FIRE 
=-4 ized’. ‘‘Millerizing”’ is-a scientific pro- RETARDATION 
cess of pre-saturation that assures longer Wolmanized Arkansas Soft Pine Is Clean, Dry and Odorless. Can Ship 

THIS SEAL life; protected by patent No. 1636750 in mixed cars with Royal Oak Flooring and Southern Hardwoods 
oe Write for ‘‘The Great Roofing Mystery.” FORDYCE-C ROSSETT SALES COMPANY 
35, 80 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. @ Southern Office: Fordyce, Ark. 
Lge, C = RTAI N ae T E ED PR @) D U eT 5 ele) R Te) RAT | re) | Mills and Treating Plants at Fordyce and Crossett, Arkansas 


A CROSSETT WATZEK GATES INDUSTRY 








Sales Offices: Principal Cities General Offices: New York City 

















Aberdeen Plywood Co........ 
American Creosoting Co..... 
American Logging Tool Co... 8 
American Lumber & Treating 
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Anaconda Copper MiningCo.. 7 
Angelina County Lumber Co.. 
Armstrong Cork and Insv!ation 


Associated Lumber Mutuals... 


Atkins & Co., E.C.......... 
Babcock Co., W. W., The.... 
Mame TRGOG. onc cc ces ec cs. 31 
Biles-Coleman Lumber Co.... 6 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., The. 49 
Bradley Lumber Co. of Ark.... 3 


Bratlie Bros Mill Co......... 
ie 3) 8 
Brunswick Lumber Co 
Buck, Frank R. & Co ....... 
Buckwalter Lbr. Co., J. R.... 
Builders Commercial Agency.. 51 
Burdette Lumber Co......... 
Burton-Swartz Cypress Co.... 


Celotex Co., The............ 
Central Mississippi Page...... 
Certain-teed Products Corp... 61 
Chapman & Dewey Lbr. Co. . 


Chemical Treatments Co..... 33 
Cisar Brothers.............. 51 
Clover Valley Lumber Co..... 4 


Crater Lake Lumber Co 

Crossett Lumber Co.......... 

Crowell & Spencer Lbr. Co., 
Ltd 


Davenport Hotel............ 
DeWeese Lumber Co., A 


Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry. . 
~ “ee de Nemours & Co., 


AMERICAN 


Ethel Lumber Co............ 


Fair Lumber Co., D. L....... 
Fidelity Lbr. & Timber Co... . 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
Flintkote Co., The........... 
sar . <a Red Cypress 


ee 


Ford Motor Company........ 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co.... 61 
Frantz Manufacturing Co. . . 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. . 


General Insulating & Mfg. Co.. 
Gilchrist-Fordney Co........ 
Giustina Bros. Lumber Co.... 
Grasselli Chemical Co., The. . 

Griffith Stave Co., Geo. C.... 


Hardwood Mfrs. Institute... . 
Heidner & Co., Inc.......... 
Henderson-Molpus Co....... 
Holley & Sons Co., L. W..... 
Holt Hardwood Company.... 7 
Holt Lumber Company....... 7 
Hotel Mayfair & Lennox..... 37 
Hotel McAlpin. .. 
Huss Lumber Co. 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co..... 
International Harvester Co... 
Ivory Pine Co............... 


Jackson Lumber Co......... 8 
Johns-Manville.............. 
Johnson Lumber Co., C. D.... 


Kent Machine Co........... 61 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co... .. 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co........ 
Kneeland-Bigelow Co........ 8 


Kneeland-McLurg Flooring Co 


LUMBERMAN 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


If page number does not appear opposite name, display advertisement will be found in a previous issue. 


Lackey Lbr. Co., 8. E........ 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. . 
Lindsey Wagon Company... 


Long Lake Lumber Co....... 2 


Lumbermen’s Credit Assn. 


Lumbermen’s Drafting & List- 
US ona 


Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 


37 


Mackie & Lewis 47 
Maisey & Dion.............. 51 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. 
of Rabestos-Manhattan Inc. 


Mathieu, Limited, J. A....... 
Meadow River Lumber Co.... 8 
Meridian Lumber Co., Ltd.... 2 
Metropolitan Building Co... 
or . “yenanennenns Lumber 


ickccentessxdaseksuuns 

See 51 
Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H.... 61 
Moore Dry Kiln Company.... 6 
Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co. 

National Dry Kiln Co........ 61 
National Lead Co........... 4 
Nelson & Co., Gilbert........ §1 


Nicholson File Co........... 
Northwestern Cooperage & 
Lumber Co 


O’Brien Varnish Co.......... 
aa, aa Railway & Timber 


Paschal Lumber Co.......... 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. . 
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Pittsburgh Steel Co.......... 
Polson Lumber & Shingle Co. . 
or . “aphmmapees Underwriting 
Diecrewseusvecsadweel 
Red River Lumber Co., The.. § 
Richard Shipping Corp....... 31 
Ruberoid Co., The........... 64 
Samson Cordage Works...... 2) 
Schuette Co., Wm........... 41 
Scohy Sheet Glass Co........ 
Sewall, James W............ 


Silver Lake Company........ 
Solvay Sales Corporation. .... 
Soule Steam Feed Works..... 
Southern Pine Association... . 
Spain & Co., H. M.......... 8 
Spokane Pine Products Co.... 

Stephenson Co., I........... 35 
Sumter Lumber Company,Inc. 7 


Tennessee Eastman Corp..... 41 
Tremont Lumber Company... 


Universal Gypsum & Lime Co 


Von Platen-Fox Company.... 35 


Webster Lumber Co., H. EE... 45 
Weidman Lumber Co........ 
Wells Lumber Co., J. W.....- 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co....... 
White River Lumber Company 
Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co... 41 
Wisconsin Land & LumberCo. 8 
Wooster Brush Co........... 


Zimmerman, F M.........-- 8 


Directory of Products Advertised in American Lumberman 


For page number refer to Advertisers’ Alphabetical Index above. If page number 
does not appear in Index, display advertisement will be found in a previous issue. 


SOFTWOOD LUMBER 


A—Northern Pine 

B—Northern Spruce 
Bi—West Virginia Spruce Co. 
C—Northern Hemlock 


Ci—West Virginia Hem- 
lock 


Bruce Co., 
Burton-Swartz Cypress 


Co., 


Sumter Lumber Co., Inc.e 
Tremont Lumber Co...ef 
TTT eT rT err eee f Wier Long Leaf Lbr. Co..e 


Crewell & Spencer Lbr. 
Ltd., The 


DeWeese Lbr. Co., A....e 


G—Arkansas Soft Pine 
Budiey Lbr. Co. of 


Pichi Bros. 
Co. 


ana Bros. Mill Co. 


lj Michigan-California 
Lumber Co. ..ccceres pt 


efjlm Red River Lumber Co.op 


Lu ae 


ee 


R—Pondosa Pine 


PTRREREeeEOee TS 2) of ee Oe ) rrr as eee km hite Pine 
D—Northern Cedar , St gh S—Idaho White 
Holt L b c 4 “eee tee. Pordyee- -Crossett Sales Mackie @ TOO. ceces jlm T—Ponderosa Pine 

° umber Co....... a ee ee Ee ee ee oe 
Mathieu, Ltd. J. A...abk Ethel Lumber Co....... e & Mathieu, Ltd., J. A...abk U—Western Larch 
. ‘ iy a ately Fair Lumber Co.. D. L..e H—Aromatic Red Cedar McCormick Lumber Co., 

Northwestern Cooperage * a ee pi emurepie dl ji ° Anaesaée Conner Mia- 

& Lbr. Co., The...abcde Fidelity Lbr. & Tbr. Co..e oa “ted Lbr. Co. of h Miller Co., Paul k ing Co. . _ > - 
Stephenson.Co., I....abcd Florida Louisiana Red j= “FE sessscscscseees & gta Ay nin hatha ge PGs RE fi) 
Von-Platen-Fox Co....ac CHOGGES- GR a cccvences ¢ Breed Oe. B Biiccccccs. h yey sae. on... — rapa meaelbipien 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. Pyost Lbr. Industries, | North Carolina Pine Ostrander Railway & Ferguson Lumber Co. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. feswmn tater Ge. i m8 tn. ee eee 

Co. - - oA 09 nee nies a Glichrist-Fordney Co....e , eee errr rere Polson Lumber & ovees Pine i eer r 

Henderson-Molpus Co...e Schuette Co., W i Shingle Co. ......... jm Ki Pine Mills Co...t 

Huss Lumber Co........ f SESS WO WM. + 2 00 ais =§Weyerhaeuser Sales chi aie See Ge “Ei 
E—Southern Yellow Pine Jackson Lumber Co..... e JjJ—Fir CO. seseeseeeeees ajimst ng am , me) 
F—Cypress Lackey Lbr. Co., 8. E...e K—Spruce (Western) White River Lumber Michigan-California rt 

Meridian Lumber Cc L—Western Red Cedar re Lumber Co. er ee 
Angetne County Lbr. pie td : See M—Western Hemlock Schuette Co., Wm..... ais 

Mk. caesibedbocarebues e Rent 2h SAP aS Cesearengas © \N—Port Orford Cedar O—California Pine Spokane Pine Products 
Buckwalter Lbr. Co., Paschal Lbr. Co........ € Anaconda Copper Min- B—Sattevata Sugar Pine ly stiuaie sonoma 

De WL omstenehbeeusewee e Peavy-Wilson Lbr. Co..e SMM Sccaracsreess jtu Q— Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Burdette Lumber Co....e Southern Pine Assoc....e Booth-Kelly Lbr. Co....j Clover Valley Lbr. Co...o Co. ajimst 
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Magnolia ..1 


Basswood .b Maple (Hard 
Beech ....¢ and Soft) .m 
Birch ....d Oak ..... r 
Cherry ...e Poplar o 
Sycamore. .p 
Chestnut ..f Tupelo : 
Cottonw’d.g Wainut ; 
an o6ecs h Foreign 
Gum ..... i Woods ..s 
Hickory . ai Mahogany .t 
Philippine .k Balsa ....u 


Bradley Lbr. Co. of Ark..cin 
Bruce Co.. E. L....abchijlmno 
Buckwalter Lbr. Co., J. R..in 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Chapman & Dewey 
Lumber Co......... aghimnp 
Cisar Brothers....... adhimnq 


Dibert, Stark & Brown 
Cypress Co., Ltd 


Ethel Lumber Co........... in 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co..in 
Frost Lumber Industries, 


a Re achijlng 
Holt Lumber Co. ...... bdhm 
Kneeland-Bigelow Co....... m 


ee ee ee eee us 
Maisey & Dion....... adhimng 
Meadow River Lumber 

es. ekbaweensnnaes bdfmno 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co...in 
Stephenson Co., 1...... bedhm 
Tremont Lumber Co.....ching 
Von-Platen-Fox Co...... abhim 
Weidman Lbr. Co....... bdhm 


Wisconsin Land & Lbr. 
Ge. Kéwoveretsseceneneee edm 





HARDWOOD 


EE bobo reece awe soceem a 
SEN? ses donee waeeo edited b 
MT a'%00 > cane Wieden aaa ec 
BE sice-s:iceciorpaticnaes- aan d 
GET sae bee ecunceeew ene e ie e 


a ee Seer _-ade 
Frost Lumber Industries....e 
Fordyce-Cressett Sales Co...e 
Griffith Stave Co., Geo. C...e 


FLOORING 


Holt Hardwood Co..... ..-bde 
Kneeland-Bigelow Co...... .-d 
Kneeland-McLurg Floor- 

ing Co 
Northwestern Cooperage & 





Lumber Co., The........ abd 
Stephenson Co., I..... — 
Tremont Lumber Co........ -e 


Webster Lumber Co., H. E..e 
Wells Lumber Co., J. W..bd 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. 

Gee stasenaadake teases . abd 


MILLWORK, FRAMES, SHINGLES, PACKAGE TRIM, ETC. 


SASH, DOORS, COLUMNS, 
MILLWORK 


Red River Lbr. Co. 


WINDOW, DOOR FRAMES 
Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co., Inc. 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co. 

Red River Lbr. Co. 


BRUSHES—Paint, Varnish 


Wooster Brush Co. 


BUILDING PAPER 


Ruberoid Co., The 


CEDAR CLOSET LINING 


Bradley Lbr. Co. of Ark. 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 


CEMENT REINFORCING 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


COLORS IN OIL 


National Lead Co. 
FENCE AND FENCE POSTS 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


GATES—Steel 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


ACCOUNTANTS 
Nelson & Co., Gilbert 


APPRAISERS AND TIMBER 
ESTIMATORS 

Sewall, James W. 

Spain & Co., H. M. 


FINANCIAL 


Builders Commercial Agency 


Lumbermen’s Credit Associa- 
tion 


AXES AND LOGGING 
TOOLS 
American Logging Tool Co. 


BELTS AND ACCESSORIES 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. __ 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. 
of Raybestos-Manhattan. 
{ne. 


DOGS, SET WORKS, ETC. 
Kent Machine Co. 

DRY KILNS AND 
ACCESSORIES 


Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
National Dry Kiln Co. 





Spokane Pine Products Co. 


PACKAGE TRIM 
Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co., Inc. 
Bradley Lumber Co. of Ark. 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES, 


GLASS 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Secohy Sheet Glass Co. 


HARDWARE—Builders’ 
Frantz Mfg. Co. 
INSULATION 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co. 


Celotex Co. 

Certain-teed Products Corp. 
General Insulating & Mfg. Co. 
Johns-Manville 


LADDERS 
Babcock Co., W. W. 


LINSEED OIL 
National Lead Co. 
LOG CABIN SIDING 


Bratlie Bros, Mill Co. 


Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 


Red River Lumber Co. 


SHINGLES 

Northern Cedar ........... ” 
Western Red Cedar........ b 
CEE sbddeustnaedeoeeed c 
Bratlie Bros. Mill Co........ b 
BP ae ee a 


Mumby Lbr. & Shingle Co..b 


METAL CORNER BEAD 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


METAL LATH 

Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

Universal Gypsum & Lime Co. 
NAILS 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


OVERHEAD GARAGE 
DOORS 


Frantz Mfg. Co. 


PAINT AND VARNISH 
BRUSHES 


Wooster Brush Co. 


PAINT, ENAMEL, 
VARNISH 


O’Brien Varnish Co. 


PAINT—Roof 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 


Northwestern Cooperage & 


Lamber Co., TRE. .ccccsere a 
Polson Lumber & Shingle Co.b 
Stephenson Co., I..........- a 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co..... b 
White River Lbr. Co........ b 


Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co..a 


ETC. 


PLASTER BOARD 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 


PLASTER LATH 
Johns-Manville 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


PLYWOOD AND VENEERS 


Heidner & Co., Inc. 


Northwestern Cooperage & 
Lbr. Co., The 


Red River Lbr. Co. 


POSTS—Steel 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


ROOFING, SHINGLES, 
ASBESTOS, ASPHALT 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Flintkote Co., The 
Johns-Manville 

Ruberoid Co., The 


MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES AND SERVICES 


FOREIGN BROKERS 
Richard Shipping Corp. 


HOTELS 

Benson 

Davenport Hotel Co. 
Mayfair and Lennox 


HOUSE PLAN SERVICE 

Drafting and Estimating 

Lumberman’s Drafting & 
Listing Service 


INSURANCE 

Associated Lbr. Mutuals 

Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co. 

ae Underwriting 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 
Metropolitan Building Co. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Buck & Co., Frank R. 
Fisher, S. E. 
Holley & Sons Co., L. W. 


PRICE CARD MOULDING 
Zimmerman, F. M. 


SAP STAIN PREVENTIVE 


Chemical Treatments Co. 
DuPont de Nemours Co., Inc., 


E. I. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 


TERMITE 
EXTERMINATORS 


Bruce Co., E. L. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


DRY KLN CONTROL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
National Dry Kiln Co. 


FILES 
Nicholson File Co. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING 
CHEMCALS 


Solvay Sales Corp. 


(NJECTORS, VALVES, 
STEAM PUMPS, PIPING 


Soule Steam Feed Works 


LOAD BINDERS 
American Logging Tool Co. 


LOGGING EQUIPMENT 
American Logging Tool Co. 
Lindsey Wagon Co. 
LUMBER LIFTS 


Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
National Dry Kiln Co. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


Ford Motor Co. 
International Harvester Co. 


PORTABLE SAWMILIES 
Kent Machine Co. 
Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H. 


SAWMILL MACHINERY 
Circulars, Edgers, Gangs, 
Kent Machine Co. 

Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H. 


SAWS, KNIVES, TOOLS 
Atkins & Co., E. C. 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry 


WOOD FLOOR BLOCKS, 
FLOOR PLANK 

Bradley Lumber Co. of Ark. 
Bruce Co., E. L. 

Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co 


TRELLIS, LAWN AND 
GARDEN FURNITURE 


Biles-Coleman Lhr. Co. 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co. 


SASH CORD 


Samson Cordage Works 
Silver Lake Company 


SOUND-DEADENING 
MATERIAL 


Celotex Co. 

Certain-teed Products Corp. 

General Insulating & Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Johns-Manville 


STAINED SHINGLES 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


WALL BOARD 

Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Heidner & Co., Inc. 
Johns-Manville 

Universal Gypsum & Lime Co. 


WALLSEALERS AND 
PRIMERS 
National Lead Co. 


WHITE LEAD 
National Lead Co. 


TREATED PRODUCTS— 
Railroad Ties, Poles, Piling 
Timber Products, Lumber, 
Fence Posts 


American Creosoting Co. 

American Lumber & Treating 
Co. 

Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. 

McCormick Lumber Co., C. R. 

Mackie & Lewis 


WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. 


Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H. 
Nicholson File Co. 


STEAM FEEDS 
Soule Steam Feed Works 


VENEER DRYING 
MACHINERY 


Moore Dry Kiln Co. 


WAGONS—Log 
Lindsey Wagon Co. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


One Prospect --l wo Sales 


---both ETERNIT 
Asbestos-Cement Shingles 


Completeness of Ru-ber-oid 
Line Offers Multiple Sales 


Opportunities . ... . 


HEN you concentrate on the 

Ruberoid Line you never have to 
divide your selling effort. The Ruberoid 
Line is so complete that when one sale 
leads to another there is a RU-BER-OID 
Product to fill that need. 


The present example, one prospect— 
two sales, indicates the multiple uses of 
Eternit Asbestos-Cement Shingles. Here 
we have Eternit Dutch Laps on the roof 
and Eternit Gothics with staggered butts 
for re-siding. In the event that a less ex- 
pensive roof or siding had been required, 
Ruberoid could have supplied other types 
of Asbestos-Cement Shingles and Sidings 
or Asphalt Unit or Strip Shingles and 
Brick-Style Asphalt Siding. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


ROOFING MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


RUBEROID — CONTINENTAL — SAFEPACK 





WATSON — ETERNIT 





Offices and Factories: New York, N. Y.—Chicago, iil. 
Millis, Mase.—Erie, Pa.— Baltimore, Md.—Mobile, Ala. 


Similarly, dealers going after roofing 
or siding jobs find opportunities to sell 
Ruberoid Asbestos-Cement ‘‘Newtile’’ 
for kitchens and haths, and ““Newmarble’”’ 
for foyers, banks, stores, etc. 


No wonder dealers find it profitable to 
concentrate their selling efforts on the 
Ruberoid Line. They not only have a 
product to fit most every need but they 
know by centralizing their sales they 
have a double guarantee of satisfaction 
for their customers. 


Make more money. There are multiple 
sales opportunities in the Ruberoid Line. 


Clip and mail the coupon for full infor- 
mation NOW. 


THIS COUPON WILL 


Asbestos-Cement Asphalt Shingles 


Shingles and Roofings 


Asbestos-Cement Built-Up Roof- 
Sidings ing Materials 
“Newtile” and 
“Newmarble”™ 


Safe-n-Dry 





Sheathing Paper ~ 


December 22, 1934 


Before and after photographs of 
the home of Wallace A. Jackson, 
De Kalb, Illinois. Re-rooted 
with Eternit Dutch Lap Asbestos- 
Cement Shingles. Re-sided with 
Eternit Gothic Asbestos-Cement 
Shingles with staggered butts. 


A close-up of Eternit Timbertex 
Dutch Lap Asbestos-Cement 
Shingles. 


Enlarged Section of Eternit Gothic 
Asbestos-Cement Shingles used 
for Siding with staggered butts. 





BRING YOU SAMPLES 


A.L.-12-22 


ETERNIT, Division OF THE RuBERor Co. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information regarding the 


RU-BER-OID Products checked in this coupon. 
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